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AI0A12P0T 

TOT SIKEAinTOT 

BIBAIO0HKHS ISTOPIKHS 


BIBA02 IIENTEKAIAEKATH 

20 . ’E7r’ apyovros S’ 'AQrjvqcnv EvavSpov 1 'Pco- 
p,aiai KaTeOTTjcrav avrl rtov VTrdrwv xiXiapxovs e£, 
Koivrov HoXttlklov, Taiov OajSi ov, Kolvtov Eep- 
ovlXiov, II ottXiov KopvrjXiov. 3 ivl Se tovtcjv Aatce- 
8aip.6vioi KareXafiovro rrjv Ka8/xeiav ev rats 
Qrjfiais Sia rivas roiauray air las. opaovres TrjV 
Bot oorlav exovcrav iroXedov re irXfjdos /cat rovs 
KaTOLKOvvTas avTTjV avSpas VTrdpxovras avSpela 
8ia(f)6povs, ert 8e ray 07j/3ay s^ovcras vaXatov 
d^laDpM. Kal to cruvoXov dxjvep aKponoXlv rtva rrjs 
Bota/rtay ovoav, evXa/8 ovvto p.’qnore Kaipov irapa- 
<f>av€VTOS olkcIov rrjs rjyepLovlag dvTnroirjcrrjTai- 
2 Sto7rep roly r/yep-ooiv ol Swa/mara i -naprfyyeXXov 

1 'ABrprgaiv EuavSpou Meursius (Demosthenes, Contra Tim. 
138): ’ABgvTjoi pev EvdvSpov P, 'ABrpnjm MevavSpov Vulgate. 

2 Kolvrov oepovtXiov ironXiov KopinjAiov P, Yc povlAiov KopnjXiov 
A, ilepovlA iov KopvrjAiov 11 ottAioi' Ovycova Eeforov “Avivov Kal 
Taiov MdpKov cet. Corrected in part from Book 14. 110. 1 and 
Livy, 5. 36. 


1 Only four mentioned by name—a frequent inconsistency. 

2 Sparta had been successful in stripping Thebes of much 

of her strength in Boeotia by dissolving the Boeotian League 
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20. When Evander was archon at Athens, the 382/1 
Romans elected six 1 military tribunes with consular 
power, Quintus Sulpicius, Gaius Fabius, Quintus 
Servilius, Publius Cornelius. During their term of 
office, the Lacedaemonians took possession of the 
Cadmeia in Thebes for the following reasons. Seeing 
that Boeotia had a large number of cities and that 
her inhabitants were men of outstanding valour, while 
Thebes, 2 still retaining her renown of ancient times, 
was, generally speaking, the citadel of Boeotia, they 
were mindful of the danger that Thebes, if a suitable 
occasion arose, might claim the leadership of Greece. 
Accordingly the Spartans gave secret instructions 2 
at the time of the King’s Peace. Thebes was beginning to 
assert her strength again by withholding the help due Sparta 
ln her actkm against Olynthus (see Xenophon, Hell. 5. 2. 27). 

Diodorus alone speaks of these secret instructions which 
have no existence in Xenophon’s fuller account. In fact 
Xenophon expressly says (5. 2. 32) Sn oi TrpoaraxBAn-a imd 
vys Trotews ravra tVeirpaya. But then we must remember 
Xenophon’s pro-Spartan bias. Plutarch, Agesilails, 23, 24, 
virtually admits the complicity of Agesilaiis, and Ed. Meyer, 
Geschichte dee Altertume , 5. 298, accepts the notion of a secret 
commission, as does Laistner, The Greek World from 479 to 
323 «.c,, p . X90. 
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ev dnopp-qrois, tv' iav ttots Katpov Xdfitvot Kara- 
XafiiDVTCU ttjv KaSpetav. TotaVT-qs Se yevopevqs 
napayyeXtas, OotfilSas o YiTtaprtaTrjs, reraypevos 
em tlvos rjyepovlas Kal Svvaptv dycov em ’O Anv¬ 
il ions, KareXafSero rrjv KaSpetav. dyavaKTOvvTwv 
Se rojv Qrjfialaiv Kal ped' ottXcov owSpapoVTtov, 
ovvaipas payr/v avTots Kal vtKrjaas TptaKootovs 
pev tovs imejtaveardTovs rd>v ©TjjSaiwv hfavydSevae, 
tovs Se Xot-novs KarairXr]^dpevos Kal <f>povpa i 
toyypdv eyKaTaorrjodpevos, em rds ISlas Trpd^eii 


dTTTjXXdyrj, 


oi Se AaKeSatpovu 


Sta 




.. ... < ■. „ ■ 
ravrrjv aSo^ovvres ttapa rots "EAAtjox, tov pev 
Ooi;8i8av elflpicoaav yp-qpam, tt]v §e <f>povpav ovk 
3 e^rjyov Ik twv Qrjfiwv at pev ovv QrjftaZoi tovtov 
tov Tponov Tt]V avTovoplav dnofiaXovTes TjvayKa- 
oBrjoav VTTorayrjvai Tots AaKeSaipovtots' rtov S’ 
'OXvvBIojv StaiToXepovvTUiv Ttpos ’Apvvrav tov 
Ttov McuceSovcov jdaotXea , AaKeSatpovtot tov pev 
QoijdlSav dir eoTTjoav Trjs rjyepovlas, EdSa/xiSav 
Se tov a8eX(f>6v tov QotfitSa KaTeoTtjoav oTpaTrj- 
yov. SovTes S’ avrcp TptoytXtovs onXtTas etjai t- 
eoTetXav StattoXeprjaovTa 1 tov Ttpos ’OXvvBtovs 
ttoXepov* * 

21. Ouro? S’ epfiaXcdv els Tt)V ywpav tujv 
’OXvvBlcov Kotvrj per’ ’A pvvrov StettoXepet Ttpos 


1 StaTroAe/irJaovra] TroAe/irJaovra Vogel (cp. chap. 19. 3). 

2 tov Ttpos ’OX. ttoXepov (see chap. 23, 2): tovs 'OX. ttoXepov 
P, tovs ’OX. ttoXepovs A F, tovs ttpos ’OX. ttoXepovs K, rows ttpos 
tovs ’OA. ttoXepovs L. 


1 See Xenophon, Bell. 5. 2. 25-31. 

* The reaction of the Greek world and the punishment 
of Phoebidas are recounted in Isocrates, Panegyricus, 126 ; 


BOOK XV. 20. 2—21. 


to their commanders, if ever they found an oppor- 382/1 
tunity, to take possession of the Cadmeia. Acting 
under these instructions, Phoebidas the Spartan, who 
had been assigned to a command and was leading 
an expeditionary force against Olynthus, seized the 
Cadmeia. 1 When the Thebans, resenting this act, 
gathered under arms, he joined battle with them and 
after defeating them exiled three hundred of the most 
eminent Thebans. Then after he had terrorized the 
rest and had stationed a strong garrison in the Cad¬ 
meia, he went off on his own business. For this act 
the Lacedaemonians, being now discredited in the 
eyes of the Greeks, 1 punished Phoebidas with a fine 
but would not remove the garrison from Thebes. So 
the Thebans in this way lost their independence 
and were compelled to take orders from the Lace¬ 
daemonians. As the Olynthians continued the war 
against Amyntas, 3 king of the Macedonians, the Lace¬ 
daemonians relieved Phoebidas of his command, and 
installed Phoebidas’ brother Eudamidas as general. 
Giving him three thousand hoplites, they dispatched 
him to carry on the war against the Olynthians. 

21. Eudamidas 4 struck into the territory of the 
Olynthians and, in conjunction with Amyntas, con¬ 
tinued tq wage war upon the Olynthians. Thereupon 

Xenophon, Hell. 5. 4. 1; Plutarch, Pelopidas, 6 and Be Genio 
Socratls, 576 a ; Nepos, Pelopidas , 1; and Polybius, 4.27. 4. 

This was Amyntas III, king of Macedonia 393-369. 
through the opposition of a pretender Argaetis and the 
Illyrians, Amyntas had been confined to a small portion of 
ms realm. By the aid of the Thessalians he had succeeded 
in ousting Argaetis. Amyntas now looked for help from 
sparta to recover the lost portion of his kingdom. (See 
Xenophon, Hell. 5. 2. 11-19 and chap. 19.) 

According to Xenophon (Hell. 5.2.24), Eudamidas was sent 
against the Olynthians before the occupation of the Cadmeia. 
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’ OXvvBlovs. etB’ ol pev 'OXvvdioi 8vvapiv a£i6- 
Xoyov rjdpoiKores enXeovexTovv ev raZs paxais, 
arpaTicoras wXelovs eftovres fwv TroXepliov ol 8e 
AaxeSaipovioi 8vvap.iv d£ioXoyov Trpoxeipicrapevoi 
Karearyjaav arpar-qyov en’ avTrjs TeAet niav. ov- 
tos S’ fjv aSeX(fids pev ’ Ay-qaiXdov tov jiaoiXecos, 
Bavpa^opevos S’ e’77’ aperrj napa toZs ttoXItols. 

2 ava£ev£as oSv pera 8vvapetos ex tt}s UeXoTrov- 
vrjcrov xal Karavrqoras TrXrjolov rrjs ’OA vvBlcov 
TrapeXajie tovs pera Ev8apl8ov orpancoTas. yevo- 
pevos Se d^iopayog to pev rrpwTOV rr)V rtdv 'OXvv- 
Bliov xwpav ihrpooe, xal ovvayaytbv nXfjBos Xelas 
epepiae toZs OTpaTiwTais’ rdiv Se ’OA vvdlcov pera. 
rp>v avppayaiv iravh-qpel rrapaTa^apivcov arvvfjtpe 
pdxrjv. xal to pev npcorov laoppemov tov xlvSuvov 
yevopevov Sieytopio-^o-av pera. Se raura yevo- 
pevrjs pdxj]S loxvpas, avTos re 6 TeXevrlas eVecre 
Xapirpcbs aycovtodpevos, xal tcuv AaxeSaipovlwv 
dvrjpedrjoav nXelovs tGsv yiAtaw xal Staxoalcov. 

3 TtjXixavTr]s S’ evrjpeplas yevopevrjs tois ’OXvvBlois, 
ol pev Aaxe8aipovioi, fiovXopevoi 8iopBu)oaoBai 
to yeyovos eXaTTwpa, Svvdpeis aS poTepas exrrep- 
Trew napeaxevd^oVTO, ol Se ’ OXvvdioi, vopl^ovres 
peltflm Svvdpeoiv yj£eiv tovs "EiTrapTiaTas xal tov 
TT oXepov eoeoBai TToXvxpovtov ctltov re napaaxevds 
d^ioXoyovs eTTOiovvro xal Trapa tcov avppdxcov 
OTpancvTas irpoaeXapfidvovro. 

22. ’E77’ apxovTos S’ 'AB'qvrjoi Ay]potf>lXov 'Pto- 
paZoi avTl tcov imdrcov yiAiapyous xaTeoT-rjoav 
HottXiov KopvrjXiov, Aevxiov Ovepylviov, Aevxiov 
Ylanlpiov, Mdpxov Qovpiov, OvaXepiov, AvXov 
1 imXvxpovmv Wesseling : iroXvv xpovov. 
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the Olynthians, who had collected a considerable 382/1 
force, had the better in the field because they had 
more soldiers than the enemy ; but the Lacedae¬ 
monians, having made ready a considerable force, 
appointed Teleutias general in charge of it. Teleu- 
tias was brother of King Agesilaiis and was greatly 
admired for his valour by his fellow citizens. He ac¬ 
cordingly set out from the Peloponnese with an army 
and on arriving near the territory of the Olynthians 
took over the soldiers commanded by Eudamidas. 
Being now a match for the enemy, he began by 
plundering the Olynthian territory and dividing 
among his troops the booty that he had collected; 
but when the Olynthians and their allies in full force 
took the field, he gave battle. At first they drew 
apart after an even contest, but later a stubborn 
battle was fought in which Teleutias himself fell after 
a splendid fight and the Lacedaemonians lost more 
than twelve hundred men. 1 After the Olynthians 
had met with so remarkable a success, the Lacedae¬ 
monians, wishing to repair the loss they had sustained, 
prepared to send out more numerous forces, while the 
Olynthians, judging that the Spartans would come 
with larger forces and that the war would last for 
a long time, prepared large supplies of grain and 
procured additional soldiers from their allies. 

22. When Demophilus was archon at Athens, the ssi/o 
Romans elected as military tribunes with consular 
power Publius Cornelius, Lucius Verginius, Lucius 
Papirius, Marcus Furius, Valerius, Aulus Manlius, 

1 See Xenophon, Hell. 5. 2. 37-3. 6. 
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2 MaAAiov, AevKiov Kal Iloarovpuov. 1 iirl 8e rov- 
rtov Aa/ceSat/xovioi p,ev arparryyov TTpoyeipiaa- 
p,ev oi 'AyrjolvoXiv rov fiaoiXea, /cat 8vvapuv iKavrjV 
napaSovres, ii/jrj(f>loavTO rrpos '0Xvv9lovs rroXepLeiv. 1 
ovros Se KaTavTiqoas els rrjv rdtv 0Xvv9ui)v x<hpav 
Kal TrapaXafidiV roils irpovTTapxovras ev rfj vapep.- 
fioXfj arparuvras 8ie7roXep,et. rrpos rovs eyxivplovs. 
oi S’ ’OA vv9ioi pLeyaXrjV p.ev /xapjv ov8ep,lav Kara 
rovrov rov eviavrov avvearrjaavro, aKpofioXiopiovs 
8e Kal ^payelas avprrXoKas rroiovp,evoi 8cereXeaav, 
KaravevXrjypLevot, rrjv p,era rov /SacriAeajj 8wap. 

23. Tov 8’ iviavalov xpdvov 8ieXr]Xv9dros ' A9r]vr]aL 
p,ev rjv apx<*>v a Tlv9eas, ev 'P u>p,rj 8’ avrl rwv vrrd- 
tojv yiAtapyoi ef Kareard9rjaav, Tiros KoIVktios,* 
AevKios TiepoviXios, AevKios ’IouAios, 'AkvXXios, 1 
AevKios 5 AoKprjTios, 6 Eepothos 7 HovXttIkios, rrapa 
8e ’HAecotg 6Xvp,mas rjx^V hcaroarr), Ka9' rjv eviKa 

2 ardStov Aiovvo68ojpos Tapavrlvos■ errl Se rovraiv 
' Ay-qalrroXis o rd)V AaKe8aip,ovlcav fiaoiXevs ire- 
Xevrrjae voau>, fiaoiXevoas err7] 8eKareaaapa- rrjv 
Se dpxljV 8ia8e£jdp,evos KAeo/xjSpoTO? 6 dSeXcftos 
efiaolXevoev err] ewea. Aa/ceSat/xowoi Se IIoAo- 
j8ia8av 8 arparrjyov Karaarr/aav res e^arreareiXav 

3 els rov rrpos ’OA vv9lovs rroXep,ov. ovros Se rrapa- 
Xaficbv ras 8vvap,eis, Kal rov rroXep,ov evepytos ap,a 
Kal orparrjyLKMS Siolkuiv, e volet, rroXXa vporeprj- 
p,ara. alel Se p.aXXov evrjp.epwv Kal vXeloot, p,ayais 


1 OvaXdpiov . . . I lourovpiov Vogel: ovaXXdpiov . . . m>- 
aropuov P, MapKov . . . OvaXdpiov and AevKiov . . . I loarovpuov 
omitted by A, the other MSS. add Kotn-ov (see Livy, 6. 1). 

1 mXepetv Unger, Vogel: noXepov. 

’v apxaiv Vogel: fjpx* LJ. 

" - s, ’AkvXXios for 'AkvXios Vogel. 
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Lucius and Postumius. During their term of office ssi/ob.c. 
the Lacedaemonians appointed as general Agesipolis 
their king, gave him an adequate army, and voted 
to make war on the Olynthians. 1 On his arrival in 
Olynthian territory, he took under his command the 
soldiers previously encamped there and continued the 
war against the inhabitants. The Olynthians, how¬ 
ever, engaged in no important battle this year, but 
to the end fought only by exchanges of missiles and 
short engagements, being in awe of the strength of 
the king’s army. 

23. At the close of the year Pythias was archon 380/79 b.c. 
at Athens, and at Rome six military tribunes with 
consular power were elected, Titus Quinctius, Lucius 
Servilius, Lucius Julius, Aquilius, Lucius Lucretius, 
and Servius Sulpicius ; and in this year the Eleians 
celebrated the hundredth Olympiad, at which Diony- 
sodorus of Tarentum won the stadium race. During 
their term of office Agesipolis, king of the Lacedae¬ 
monians, died of illness 2 after a reign of fourteen 
years ; Cleombrotus his brother succeeded to the 
throne and reigned for nine years. 3 The Lacedae¬ 
monians appointed Polybiadas general and sent him 
to the war against the Olynthians. He took over the 
forces, and, prosecuting the war vigorously and with 
able generalship, was often superior. With ever- 
increasing success, after several victories, he reduced 
1 See Xenophon, Hell. 5. 3. 8, 9. 

2 See Xenophon, Hell. 5. 3. 18-20. 

3 Cp. infra, chap. 55. 5. 


j y , 1 4 cet - , no Kprrrvos Vogel: A ovKpdjrios. 

omitteThvVRhodoman (cp. Livy, 6. 4): ^povixj, P, 
omitted by A, Ayxos kcu ScpowAtos cet. 

noSf? nl^a^et^- Xenophon ’ HM - 5 - 3 - = 
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VLKrjoas ovvetcXeioe tovs ’OXvvdCovs els rroXiopKiav 
TeXos Se KaTarrXrj^apevos tovs rroXepiovs TTpoaera- 
£ev VTTOTayrjvcu AaKeSaipovlois. eyypacf>evTwv Se 
twv 'OXvvdlwv els TTjV twv ErrapTLaTUiv avppaylav, 
rroXXal Kol twv dXXwv TToXecvv earrevaav els ttjv 
twv AaKeSaipovlwv rjyepovLav KaTaXexOrjvaL. Sio 
Kal Kara tovtovs tovs Kcupovs rrXeiOTOV layvaav 
AaKeSaipovioi, Kal Trjs 'EAAaSoy eoyov ttjv rfyepo- 

4 vlav Kara yrjv apa Kal koto. OaXaTTav. ©ij/Jaioi 
pev yap vrrrjpxov ep<f>povpoi, KopivOiot Se Kal 
'ApyeToi Sia tovs rrpoyeyovoTas noXepovs vrrrjpxov 
TeTaneivwpevoi, 'A6rjvaloi Se Sia ray 1 * twv /eara- 
rroXepovpevwv* /rAr/pou^i'a? rjSo^ovv ev tols "EA- 
Arjaiv ol Se AaKeSaipovioi Trjs re rroXvavOpwrrias 
Kal Trjs ev tols ottXols peXerrjs noXXrjv rrpovoiav 
eTreTToir]VTO, Kal <j>ofiepol rrdaiv vrrrjpxov Sia tt)v 

5 Svvapiv -rijs rjyepovlas. Si orrep oi peyioroi twv 
Tore S vvaorwv, Xeyw Se tov Ylepcrwv fiaoiXea Kal 
tov Si/eeAi'a? SvvaoTrjv Aiovvaiov, eOeparrevov ttjv 
Stt apnaTWV rjyepovlav Kal avppaxlav earrevSov 
ovvrWeodai rrpos ovtovs. 

24. ’Err’ apxovTOS S’ 'Adrjvrjoi NIkwvos 'Poj- 
paloi x^apxovs e£ ovtI twv vrrarwv Krare'arrjaav, 
AevKLOV Ylampiov, Faiov EepovlXiov, 3 AevKiov 
KoivKTIOV, AeVKLOV KopVljXlOV, AeVKLOV OvaXepiov, 

1 ras Wesseling : rijs. 3 So Reiske : iroXefiovgevttiv. 

3 XepoviXiov P] Kopn/Aiov. 

1 See Xenophon, Hell. 5. 3. 26. 

1 See Xenophon, Hell. 5. 3. 27. 

3 The sending of KXqpovxoi or settlers from Athens to the 
territory of her subjects to serve as garrison and owners of the 

soil was one of the grievances against Athens in the eyes of 
her subjects during her fifth-century empire. 
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BOOK XV. 23. 3—24. 1 


the Olynthians to a state of siege. In the end he 380/79 b, 
thoroughly cowed his enemies and forced them to 
become subjects of the Lacedaemonians. 1 With the 
enrolment of the Olynthians in the Spartan alliance 
many other states likewise were eager to enlist under 
the Lacedaemonian standard. As a result the Lace¬ 
daemonians at this particular juncture reached their 
greatest power and won the overlordship of Greece 
on both land and sea. 3 For the Thebans were secured 
by a garrison ; the Corinthians and the Argives were 
safely humbled as a result of the previous wars ; the 
Athenians, because of their policy of occupying with 
colonists the lands of those whom they subdued, 3 had 
a bad reputation with the Greeks ; the Lacedae¬ 
monians, however, had given their constant attention 
to securing a large population 4 and practice in the 
use of arms, and so were become an object of terror 
to all because of the strength of their following. 
Consequently the greatest rulers of that time, the 
Persian King and Dionysius 5 the tyrant of Sicily, 
paid court to the Spartan overlordship and sought 
alliance with them. 

24. When Nicon was archon at Athens, the Romans 379/8 b.c 
elected six military tribunes with consular power, 

Lucius Papirius, Gaius Servilius, Lucius Quinctius, 

Lucius Cornelius, Lucius Valerius, and Aulus Manlius. 

4 This must refer to the “ perioeci,” free inhabitants of La¬ 
conia, not Spartans, and to the Helots, Spartan serfs, who tilled 
the land for their masters. The population of true Spartiatae 
was constantly on the wane owing to the accumulation of 
land in a few hands and the resulting inability of ever greater 
numbers of citizens to contribute their share of products from 
the soil to the general mess or syssitia. Those who failed to 
make their contributions were degraded, i.e. became “ hypo- 
meiones,” though they still served as soldiers. 

See Isocrates, Panegyricus, 126, Peace, 99, Archidamus, 63. 
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AuAov MaAAiov. 1 ini Se tovtiov Ka pxt]86vlol OTpa- 
revaavres els rrjv ’IraA lav rots pev ' Inncuviarais 
eKnenrcuKocnv Ik rfjS narpiSos dnoKareaTrjaav rrjv 
noXiv, Kal ndvras rovs netfievyoras avvayayovres 

2 noXXrjV empeXeiav avraiv enoirjoavro. perd 8e 
ravra XoipiKrjS vouov rails KaroiKovai rrp> Kapyr]- 
8ova yevopevrjs, Kal rrjs voaov noXXrjv enlraaiv 
ixovorjs, noXXol rwv Kap^T/Sovicuv 8iecf>ddprjoav, 
Kal rrjv rjyepovlav eKivdvvevcrav dnofiaXeiv 61 re 
yap Alfives Kararf>povr)Oavres avraiv aneorrjoav, 
ol re rf]V SapSova KaroiKowres, voplaavres dyeiv 
Kaipov Kara rwv Kapyr/Sovicuv, aneorrjoav an 
avrd>v Kal ovp<f>povrjoavres enedevro rois Kapyr/- 

3 8ovlois. iyevero 8e nepl rov avrov Kaipov deo- 
nepnros ns arvyla Kara rrjv Kapyr/Sova 4 rapayai 
yap Kal <j>6j3o 1 Kal naviKol ddpvfioi avveyels eyivovro 
Kara rr/v noXiv napd8o£oi, Kal noXXol pev perd 
rwv dnXoiv i$enrj8a)v €K rwv oIkioiv, dis noXepiuiv 
elonenrojKorcov els rrjv noXiv, Kal npos aXXtfXovs 
d)s noXeplovs 8ianoXepovvres, ovs pev dvr\povv, 
ovs 8e Karerpavpan^ov. reXos 8e dvalais to 
Seiov e£iXaudpevoi Kal poyis rwv* kokoiv anaXXa- 
yevres, rayv Kal rovs Alj3vas KarenoXeprqaav Kal 
tt)v vfjaov dveKTTjoavro. 

25. ’E n apxovros S’ 'Adrjvqai NavaiviKov 

'Pcopaloi ^iAi dpxovs reooapas dvrl raiv vnaraiv 
Karearrjaav , Map/cov KopvpAiov Kal K oivrov Scp- 
ovlXiov M apKov <l>ovpiov Kal AevKiov Kolvktiov .* 
1 Koivktiov . . . MaAAiov PI MaAAiov A, MaAAiov Taiov Eep- 
ou/Aiov OvaAf'piov AJAov «ai Koivrov Oaj3iov vet. 
a p-oyi? rwv Dindorf: fieyiorwv. 

5 Koivrov Depovi'Aiov P] Eepoiliov Koivriov A, ScpouiAiov Koiv- 
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BOOK XV. 24. 1—25. 


During their term of office the Carthaginians invaded 379/8 
Italy and restored their city to the Hipponiatae 1 
who had been exiled from it, and, having gathered 
together all the refugees, they showed themselves 
very solicitous of their welfare. After this a plague 
broke out among the inhabitants of Carthage which 
was so violent and took off so many of the Cartha¬ 
ginians that they risked losing their commanding 
position. For the Libyans, undervaluing them, se¬ 
ceded, and the Sardinians, thinking they now had 
an opportunity to oppose the Carthaginians, re¬ 
volted, and, making common cause, attacked the 
Carthaginians. And about the same time a super¬ 
natural disaster befell Carthage ; for turmoils and 
fears and panicky disturbances constantly occurred 
throughout the city defying explanation ; and many 
men rushed from their houses in arms, having the 
impression that enemies had burst into the city, and 
they fought constantly with one another as if with 
enemies, killing some and wounding others. Finally, 
after having propitiated the deity by sacrifices and 
with difficulty rid themselves of their misfortunes, 
they quickly subdued the Libyans and recovered the 
island of Sardinia. 

25. When Nausinicus was archon at Athens, the 378/7 
Romans elected four military tribunes with consular 
power, Marcus Cornelius, Quintus Servilius, Marcus 
Furius, and Lucius Quinctius. During their term of 

1 The city of Hipponium on the west coast of Bruttium in 
Italy had been captured by Dionysius, its citizens transferred 
to Syracuse, and its land to the Locrians (see Book 14.107. 2). 
Apparently the Carthaginians were trying to cultivate the 
exiles as allies in Italy against Dionysius. 

* Koivriov Vogel (cp. Livy, 6. 6): koiktiov P, Koiktov F, 
Koivrov vet. (except A which omits). 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY 


ini Si rovrwv 6 KAr)8els Bouotikos noAepos evecrrr) 
AaKeSatpovlois npos Holojtovs Sia rotavras air Las. 
rrjv KaSpeLav <f>povpovvra>v AaKeSaipovlwv aSiKais 
Kal noAAovs rdtv aijioAoyaiv dvSptov netftvyaSeVKo- 
twv, avvear parf>~qaav ol (jivydSes, Kal avvemAafio- 
pevcov ’AOrjvalojv KarrjAdov els rr/v narpLSa wktos. 

2 Kal 7 Tpdtrov piv rovs tol AaKeSaxpuovLoyv <f>povovvras 
ev rats ISlats oiKiais e<f>6vevaav, en Kotpuopevovs 
KaraAafiovres' enetra rovs noALras ini rrjv iAev- 
deplav napaKaAeaavres ovvepyovs iayov dnavras 
rovs Qrifialovs ■ raxv Si rov nArjBovs avvSpapovros 
pera rdtv onAaiv, dp,' r/pepa rrjv KaSpelav noAiop- 

3 Ketv enexeLprjaav. ol Si <j>povpovvres rrjv aKpav 
AaKeSaipdvioi, pera rdiv ovppdx<ov ovres ovk 
iAarrovs rdiv x^Xlcov Kal nevraKoalwv, els piv rrjv 
TinaprrjV e^enepipav rovs SrjAdiaovras rrjv rdiv 
Qrjfialtov enavdaraaiv Kal florjdetv rrjv ra^idri)! 1 
napaKaXeoovras, avrol S’ Ik rontov vnepSe^Uov 
dpvvopevoL rovs nokiopKovvras noAXovs piv av- 

4 rjpovv ovk oAlyovs Si KarerpaupanIpw. ol Si 

Qi)j3atoi peydXrjv Svvaptv npocrSoKcbvres rj£eiv eK 
rrjs 'EAAaSos AaKeSaipovlois, eijenepupav npeafiev- 
ras els rds ’A dr/vas vnopipvrjaKovres piv on Kal 
avrol avyKarrpyayov rov Srjpov rdiv 'Adrjvaltov 
Kad ’ ov Kaipov vno rdiv rpiaKovra rvpdvvaiv Kar- 
eSovAcodrjaav, a£iovvres Si navSrjpuel fiorjdfjaai Kal 
npo rrjs rdiv AaKeSaipovlcov napovalas ovveKno- 
Aeprjoai rrjv KaSpelav. 

1 Fuller accounts are found in Xenophon, Hell. 5. 4. 2-12 ; 
Nepos, Pelopidas. 3 ; Plutarch, Pelopidas , 7-12 and Tie Genio 
Socratis , 596. Criticism of these accounts in von Stern, Gesch. 
d. spartan. «. theban. Hegemonie , 44 if. Beloch, Griechische 
Geschiehte *, 3. 2. 234, gives the date as December 379. 
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BOOK XV. 25. 1-4 


office what is known as the Boeotian War broke out 378/7 b 
between the Lacedaemonians and the Boeotians for 
the following reasons. When the Lacedaemonians 
maintained a garrison unjustly in the Cadmeia and 
had exiled many important citizens, the exiles 
gathered together, secured the support of the 
Athenians, and returned by night to their native 
city. Having first slain in their own houses those 
who favoured the Lacedaemonian cause, whom they 
surprised while still asleep, 1 they next rallied the 
citizens to the cause of freedom and obtained the 
co-operation of all the Thebans. When the populace 
had quickly assembled under arms, at daybreak they 
attempted to assault the Cadmeia. The Lacedae¬ 
monians who formed the garrison of the citadel, 
numbering with their allies not less than fifteen 
hundred, sent men to Sparta to announce the insur¬ 
rection of the Thebans and to urge them to send help 
as soon as possible. Favoured by their position, they 
slew many of the attackers and wounded severely 
no small number. The Thebans, anticipating the 
arrival of a large army from Greece to aid the Lace¬ 
daemonians, dispatched envoys to Athens to remind 
them that they too once aided in restoring the 
democracy of the Athenians at the time when the 
Athenians had been enslaved by the Thirty Tyrants, 2 
and to request the Athenians to come with all their 
forces and assist them in reducing the Cadmeia 
before the arrival of the Lacedaemonians. 

* The Thirty Tyrants, established after the fall of Athens, 

3 b y Lysander of Sparta, were headed by Critias and 
ineramenes, the latter judicially murdered by Critias. 
axues of the democratic regime received help from Thebes 
to overthrow this tyranny. 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY 


26. '0 8e hfjpos twv ’ Adrjvatwv htaKovaas twv 
Trpiafiewv itfjrj^laaTO rrapaxpfjpa hvvap.iv ws rrXel- 
OTTjV amooTeiXat ttjv IXevdepwaovaav ras Qrjfias, 
apa pev rrjs evepyealas anohihovs ras ^apira? ®-pa 
he fiovXopevos tovs Boiojtou? e^ihiwaaadat Kai 
avvaywviaras layvpov^ ex eiv Kara rrjs AaKehat- 
povlwv VTrepoxfjs' to yap eQvos tovto Kai nX^det 
rwv dvhpwv Kai avhpela Kara iroXepov ovhevos 

2 twv ’^EiXXtjvikwv 1 IhoKet Xelrreadai. tIXos he Arjpo- 
<j>wv KaTaoTadels arpaTrjyos, Kai Trapaxprjpa rrev- 
TaKi<JX<-Xiovs OTrXiTas Kai TtevTaKoalovs imrets 
KaraXe^as, TT) voTepala T'qv hvvaptv ap’ Tjpepa 
npor/yayev Ik Trjs rroXews, Kai hpopatos rjTrelyeTO, 
<f)6acrat anevhwv tovs AaKehatp&vlovs' ovhev 8’ 
rp-Tov 6 hrjpos napeaKeva^TO Travhrjpei oTpaTevetv 

3 els TTjV BoiwTiav, lav fj xp e ia. o 8e Ar)po<f>wv 
avvTopois i TaXs ohois XP r ) a °-f ievos Tapaho^ws eVe- 
<f)dvrj tols Qrjfiatois. opolws he Kai Ik twv aXXwv 
noXewv twv Kara ttjv Boiamav ttoXXwv orpancu- 
twv awhpapovTWV, Tayv peyaXrj hvvapis rjdpolaQf] 

4 toTs ©TjjSatoij. o-nXiTat pev yap crvvrjXBov ovk 
IXaTTOvs twv pvpLwv Kai StcryiAiaJV, imrets he 

1 So Dindorf: 'EAAtJvoiv. 
a avvrifwis Dindorf: awTo/uos. 


1 Only Deinarchus, Against Demosthenes, 39, mentions a 
vote of the Athenians. Most modern historians (Beloch, 
Griechische Geschichte a , 3. 1. 146, Meyer, Geschichte des 
A Itertums, 5. 924, notes, and Cary, Cambridge Ancient 
History, 6. 67) accept the account in Xenophon, Hell. 5. 4. 
19, which insists on the private nature of the assistance 
aiforded Thebes by Athens and the punishment by the 
people of the two generals who were rash enough to give 
16 


BOOK XV. 26. 1-4 


26. The Athenian people heard the ambassadors 378/7 
through to the end and voted 1 to dispatch immedi¬ 
ately as large a force as possible for the liberation 
of Thebes, thus repaying their obligation for the 
former service and at the same time moved by a 
desire to win the Boeotians to their side and to have 
in them a powerful partner in the contest against 
the superiority of the Lacedaemonians. For the 
Boeotian was reputed to be inferior to none of the 
Greek nations in the number of its men and in mili¬ 
tary valour. Finally Demophon, who had been made 
general, and had immediately raised a levy of five 
thousand hoplites and five hundred horse, on the 
following day at dawn led forth his troops from the 
city, and pressed on at full speed in an effort to out¬ 
strip the Lacedaemonians ; but the Athenians none 
the less went on with their preparations for an ex¬ 
pedition into Boeotia with all their forces in case 
of need. Demophon by taking cross-country paths 
appeared unexpectedly before Thebes. And since 
many soldiers likewise came hurriedly together from 
the other cities of Boeotia, there was quickly assembled 
a great army for the support of the Thebans. For 
not less than twelve thousand hoplites and more than 


that assistance, one of whom was executed and the other 
exiled. Glotz in his Hist, gr., though generally inclined 
to give more weight to Diodorus, here speaks of “ volon- 
taires atheniens.” In the same vein von Stern, Gesch. d. 
spartan, u. theban. Hegemonie, 44 ff., Xenophons Hellenika 
und die boiotische Geschichtsiiberlieferung. For the con¬ 
trary view see E. Fabrieius, “Die Befreiung Thebens” in 
Rheinisches Museum 48 (1893), 448 ff., and W. Judeich, 
“ A then und Theben vom Konigsfrieden bis zur Schlacht 
bei Leuktra ” in Rheinisches Museum 76 (1927), 171 ff. 
Cp. also A. O. Prickard, The Return of the Theban Exiles 
( 379/8 B.c ). 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY 


nXelovg twv Sicr^tAtwv. Travrcov 8e Trpo9vpwg eirl 
TT]V noXiopKiav opprjadvrwv 8t,eXopevoi ra TrXrjdrj 
rag irpoafioXas: ex 8ia8oxfjs emtovvro, Trpooxapre- 
povvreg rots xlvSvvols ovveywg Kal xa9' rjpepav 

Kal VVKTOg. 

27. 01 8’ ev rfj KaSpela cfipovpovvTeg 1 napa- 
xXrj9evreg vno twv rjyepdvwv evpwarwg rjpvvovro 
rovg mXeplovg, eXm^ovreg avvropwg rjgeiv rovg 
AaxeSaipovlovg pera peyaXrjg Svvapewg. ewg 
pev ovv elyov rpotfiag Ixavdg, evexaprepovv roig 
Selvots, Kal TToXXoVS TWV TToXlOpXOVVTWV Q,7T€KT€lVOV 
Kal KarerpavpaTi^ov, avvepyov eyovreg rrjv Trjs 
dxpoTroXewg dyvpoTrjTa • wg 8 ’ rj pev twv dvayKalwv 
cnravtg ewerewev, ol AaKeSaupovun 8e irepl Tag 
■napaaxevdg ovreg eypovi£,ov, earaala^ov Trpog aAAij- 

2 Aouj. ol pev yap AaxeSaipdvuu peyp 1 9avdrov 

xaprepeiv wovto 8eiv, ol 8e ano twv avppaylSwv 
noXewv avarparevaavreg, ovreg TroXXaTrXdoioi, 
7j-apa8i86vat. rrjv KaSpelav aTTe^yvavro- avvyvay- 
Kaadrjaav 8e Kal ol ii; avrfjg t rjg UndpTrjg, ovreg 
dXlyoL, TTapaywpfjocu rrjg aKpo-rroXeuA. S107rep 

ovtoi pev vttoottovSol xa9' opoXoylav a<f>edevTeg 

3 elg tt]v HeXoTTowrjaov amjXXayrjaav, oi 8e A a/fe- 
Saipovioc Svvdpecrcv afroXoyoig irpooiovreg em rag 
Orjfiag, Kal fipayv twv xaipwv vareprjaavreg, 
airpaKTOV eayov rrjv em/SoAr/v. rovg 8e ijyepovag 
rrjg <f)povpag rpelg ovrag pereoT7]oav‘ elg xplaiv, 
Kal rovg pev 8vo xarehlxaaav davarw, rov pevroi 
rplrov roaovrw TrXrjdec yprjpdrwv ware prj 8vvao9ai 

4 rrjv ova lav avrov roaavra yp-ijpara eKTtaai. pera 
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BOOK XV. 26. 4—27. 4 


two thousand horse were assembled. And since they 378/7 
were one and all eager for the siege, dividing their 
forces they kept making their assaults in relays, 
maintaining a persistent attack at all times both day 
and night. 

27. The garrison in the Cadmeia under the exhorta¬ 
tions of their commanders stoutly defended themselves 
against their adversaries, expecting that the Lacedae¬ 
monians would come shortly with a large army. Now 
as long as they had sufficient food, they held out 
stubbornly against the attacks and slew and wounded 
many of their besiegers, supported by the strength of 
the citadel; but when the scarcity of provisions in¬ 
creased and the Lacedaemonians, occupied in muster¬ 
ing forces, were long in c'oming, dissension spread 
amongst them. For the Lacedaemonians among 
them thought they should hold out till death, while 
their partners in war from the allied cities, who were 
many times their number, declared themselves for 
surrendering the Cadmeia. Under such compulsion 
even the men from Sparta itself, who were but few, 
joined in the evacuation of the citadel. These there¬ 
fore capitulated on terms and returned to the Pelo- 
ponnese ; but the Lacedaemonians advanced with a 
considerable force on Thebes, and, coming just too 
.late, were unsuccessful in their attack. 1 They put on 
trial the three officers of the garrison, sentenced two 
to death, and inflicted so heavy a fine upon the third 
that his estate could not pay it. Subsequently the 
1 Cp. Xenophon, Hell. 5. 4. 13-18. Plutarch, Pelopidas, 

1 foovpovvres Dindorf: oUovvres (deleted by Madvig). 
a fieTearrjaav] Vogel defends (cp. Book 13. 64. 6 and 75. 8) ; 
Kareorriaav Bekker, Dindorf. 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY 


8 e ravr 'AOrjVaioi pev e-rravrjXdov els rrjV narplSa, 
©Tjfiatoi 8e ©ecrmas TroXiopKyoavres wnpaKTOV 
eaxov rrjv emfioXtfv. 

"Apa 8e tovtois Trparropevois 'Ptopalot /xev 1 * 
ern areXela irevraKoalovs dvoiKovs els YapSoviai/ 1 
aireareiXav. 

' 28. ’E77’ dpxovTOS S’ ’Aflijvijax KaAAeou 3 Pa>- 

paloi x^“PX° vs “ VT1 Tt3v d-ndroov KareaTTjGav 
rerrapas, Aevxiov Ylairlpiov, M apKov ITcWAtov, 
Titov KopVT/Aiov, Koivtov 4 A evKiov. errl Se tov- 
twv, AaKeSaipovlcov eirratKOTOiv nepl ras ©7]fias, 
ol pev Boiwtoi dapprjoavres owearpafaoav, nai 
Koivijv avppaxlov 7TOL7jG(ipevoi, Swapiv aj-toXoyov 
awearrjGavTO, irpoaSoKcovres rjijetv to vs Aa/ceSai- 

2 povlovs peyaXais Svvapeoiv eis tt]V Boiamav. A9rj- 

valoi Se -npea fie is tovs dgioXoywrdTovs rcov Trap ’ 
avrots i£eirep*fiav evl ras vtto tovs AaxeSaipo- 
vlovs reraypevas noXeis, irdpaKaXovvres avrexeadat. 
rrjs Koivrjs eXevdeplas. 01 yap AaxeSaipovioi 
Sid to peyeOos tt]S rrepl avrovs 8 vvapews virep- 
otttlkcos real fiapews rjpx°v viroreraypevwv- 

Stoirep ttoXXoI t tov vtt avrovs reraypevtov dn- 

3 SkXiVOV TTpOS TOVS 'Adr/VatOVS. TTpOJTOL 8e irpos 
tt]V airoaraaiv VTrrjKovaav Xtoi Kal Bu£avrioi, /cat 
perd tovtovs 'PoStot /cat Mi/TiA^vaioi /cat Ttov 
dXXcov rives vtqauVTOJV alel Se paXXov avtjopevrjs 
rrjs rcov 'EAAt/vojv opprjs iroXXal iroXets irpoaedevro 


BOOK XV. 27. 4—28. 


Athenians returned home, and the Thebans assailed 37f*/7 
Thespiae but were unsuccessful in their attack. 

While these things were taking place in Greece, 
the Romans dispatched five hundred colonists, who 
were to be exempt from taxes, to Sardinia. 1 

28. When Calleas was archon at Athens, the 377/0 
Romans elected as military tribunes with consular 
power four men, Lucius Papirius, Marcus Publius, 
Titus Cornelius, and Quintus Lucius. During their 
term of office, following the failure of the Lacedae¬ 
monians at Thebes, the Boeotians, uniting boldly, 
formed an alliance and gathered a considerable 
army, expecting that the Lacedaemonians would 
arrive in Boeotia in great strength. The Athenians 
sent their most respected citizens as ambassadors to 
the cities which were subject to the Lacedaemonians, 
urging them to adhere to the common cause of liberty. 

For the Lacedaemonians, relying on the size of the 
force at their disposal, ruled their subject peoples 
inconsiderately and severely, and consequently many 
of those who belonged to the Spartan sphere of 
influence fell away to the Athenians. The first to 
respond to the plea to secede were the peoples of 
Chios and Byzantium ; they were followed by the 
peoples of Rhodes and Mytilene and certain others 
of the islanders ; and as the movement steadily 
gathered force throughout Greece, many cities 

1 The Romans were scarcely interested in Sardinia before 
the first Punic War. Hence Satricum, a city of Latium, may 
he the correct reading. See critical note and cp. Livy, 6. 


1 pev] omitted by Dindorf. 

* SopSowav] Wesseling suggests Satricum. 

3 Corrected from Kirchner, Pros. Att. no. 7766 : KoAAtou. 

4 Koivtov Vogel: kvvtov P, koX Koivtov FJK. 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY 


tols 'AOrjvaloLs. o Se drjpios pLeTewpLoOels im rfj 
twv TToAecuv 1 evvola kolvov avveSpiov anavTWV twv 
avpLpLaxwv avveaTTjaavTO Kal avveSpovs ane5ei£av 

4 e/caorijs noXews. iraxOrj S’ ano rrjs Koivfjs yvwp,r]S 

to puev avvihpiov iv rats 'AOr/vais ovveSpeveiv, 
noXiv 8e in' tarjs Kal pLeyaXrjv Kal puKpdv [uas 
tfirj(f>ov Kvptav elvai, naaas 8’ vnapxeiv avTovopLovs, 
r/yepidcn ypni/revas ' AOrjvalois. oi Se AaiceSai- 

pLOVLOL rr/v oppLrjv twv noXewv 1 opwvres aKardaxerov 
ovaav npos ttjv dnoaraaw, opLOJs npeafielais Kai 
Aoyots <f>iXav6p<l>noi<;, eri 8’ inayyeXiais evepye- 
TiKais €<f)iXorip,ovVTO 8iop6ovo9ai ras d.XXorpi.6- 

5 rrp-as twv dvOpwnwv. opLotws 8e Kal rrjs eis tov 
noXepiov napacFKevfjs inoiovvro noXXrjv (jjpovrlSa, 
npoaSoKWvres ptiyav Kal noXvxpoviov avTots ecre- 
a8ai rov Boiam/cov noXepiov, on/x/xayodvrtuv tols 
®7]fialoLS twv 'Adrjvalwv Kal twv aXXwv 'EXXrjvwv 

TWV KOLVWVOVVTWV TOV OVVeSpiOV. 

29- "Apia Se tovtols npaTTOpLevois "A Kopis 6 twv 
A lyvnrlwv fiacnXevs, aXXoTplws SiaKelpLevos npos 
tov Tlepawv fiacriXia, Sovapieis geviKas d£toX6yovs 
rjOpoiae • pLeyaXovs yap pucrOpvs tols vnaKovovai 
npoTidels, 3 avxvovs 8 M evepyeTWV, Taxi) noXXovs 
eaxe twv 'EAA rjvwv vnaKovovTas npos tt}V OTpa- 


1 iroXeuiV Sherman ; atioaravrcov Post: avpfjLaxuiv. 

2 hoXluiv Wesseling: woAAtuv Vogel justifies MSS. (cp. 
Book 13. 91. 5), but there r<uv ttoXXmv means “ the (!) hoi 
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BOOK XV. 28. 3—29. 1 

attached themselves to the Athenians. 1 The demo- sit/ 6 B - c - 
cracy, elated by the loyalty of the cities, established 
a common council of all the allies and appointed 
representatives of each state. It was agreed by 
common consent that, while the council should hold 
its sessions in Athens, every city great and small 
should be on an equal basis and enjoy but one vote, 
and that all should continue independent, accepting 
the Athenians as leaders. The Lacedaemonians, 
aware that the movement of their cities to secede 
could not be checked, nevertheless strove earnestly 
by means of diplomatic missions, friendly words and 
promises of benefits to win back the peoples who had 
become estranged. Likewise they devoted themselves 
assiduously to their preparations for war, for they 
expected the Boeotian War to be a hard and tedious 
affair for them, since the Athenians and the rest of 
the Greeks who participated in the council were 
allied with the Thebans. 

29. While these things were going on, Acoris, then 
king of the Egyptians, being on unfriendly terms with 
the Persian King, collected a large mercenary force ; 
for by offering high pay to those who enrolled and 
doing favours to many of them, he quickly induced 
many of the Greeks to take service with him for the 

1 This is the formation of the second Athenian maritime 
confederacy which aimed at the overthrow of Spartan 
supremacy in Greece. The accounts here and in Xenophon, 

Hell. 5. 4. 34-6. 3, are the essential literary texts. Important 
inscriptional evidence exists, 10, 2 2 . 43, also 40-42, 44, 45, 

82, 95-101. The formation of the confederacy should 
probably be placed after Sphodrias’ attempt to surprise the 
Peiraeus (see chap. 29. 6 and Ed. Meyer, Qeschichte des 
Altertums, 5. 384). 

4 S’ added by Dindorf. 
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2 Telav. ovk Epv 1 8e arparrjyov dgioypecov, fier- 
eTTepufiaro Xajdplav tov ' AOrjvaiov, dvhpa Kal 
( f>povr)aei? Kal ovveuec OTparrjyiKfj 8id<f>opov Kal 
8ogav €7 t dperrj fieyaArjV TrepiTreTroirjfievov.'* oStos 
[lev ovv avev Trjs tov 8r/[iov yvcofirjs 7rpoa8egd[ievos 
T7]V arparrjyiav d(f>rjyelTO tcov Kar ’ AtyviTTOv Svva- 
fiecov, Kai [iera TroXXrjs OTrov8rjs rrapeoKevagero 

3 7To\e[ielv rrpos tovs Tlepaas. <t>apvdfia£,os 8’ vtto 
tov flaacAeoos dva8e8ety[ievos arparrjyos errl* Trjs 
UepatKrjs 8 vvafiecos rrapaoKevas fieyaXas inocqaaTO 
tcov rrpos tov TroXepov yprjaL[iow e^evepujie 8e Kal 
Trpos 'AQrjVaLovs TTpeafieis, KaT-qyoporv [lev Xaflplov, 

OTl TCOV AlyVTTTLCOV rjyOVfieVOS djTaXAoTpLol TTjV TOV 
fiaoiAeojs evvoiav ano tov 8rj[iov, TrapaKaXiov 8e 

4 OTpaTrjyov ’ lcf>i.KpdT7]v avTO) 8ovvai. ol 8’ ’ A9r]vaioi, 
ojrevSovTes tov fiaocAea tcov Ylepocov els evvonv 
TrpooayayeaOac Kal tov Qapvdfial^ov IhcoTTOLrjaaaOac, 
t aye cos tov re ~Xaf3plav eg Alyvirrov pceTeTrepufiavTO 
Kal tov ’IfiiKpdTrjv OTpaTrjyov egarreoTeiXav avp,- 
fiayrjUOVTa tols Ilepaaty. 

1 ex wv Pi Vogel : exovrcuv. 
s Kai tfipoiojoei P, Vogel: Vulgate omits. 

3 nepinenoiriiidvov P, Vogel : nenoirjpevov. 

4 em Schafer : am (Reiske omits). 


1 This war between the Persians and the Egyptians (cp. 
Isocrates, Panegyricus, 140 f. ; Demosthenes, 20. 76 ; Nepos, 
Chabrias, 2. 1) belongs to an earlier period (according to 
Hall, Cambridge Ancient History, 6. 145 f., to the years 
385-383). Nectanebds became king of Egypt in succes¬ 
sion to Acoris by 378 (ibid. 148). Olmstead, A. T., History of 
the Persian Empire, p. 399, gives 385-383 as dates of the 

2 This must have been c. 386-384 when Chabrias was in 

charge of the Athenian army which was recalled from Cyprus 
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campaign. 1 But having no capable general, he sent; 
for Chabrias the Athenian, a man distinguished both 
for his prudence as general and his shrewdness in the 
art of war, who had also won great repute for personal 
prowess. Now Chabrias, without first securing the 
permission of the Athenian people, accepted the 
appointment and took command of the forces in 
Egypt and with great dispatch made preparations to 
fight the Persians. 2 But Pharnabazus, who had been 
appointed by the King general of the Persian armies, 
prepared large supplies of war material, and also sent 
ambassadors to Athens, first to denounce Chabrias, 
who by becoming general of the Egyptians was 
alienating, so he said, the King’s affection from the 
people of Athens, and, secondly, to urge them to 
give him Iphicrates as general. The Athenians, being 
eager to gain the favour of the Persian King and to 
incline Pharnabazus to themselves, quickly recalled 
Chabrias from Egypt 3 and dispatched Iphicrates 4 as 
general to act in alliance with the Persians. 

(Hall, l.c. 146). Chabrias went shortly afterward to Egypt. 
Hall (l.c. 148), on the other hand, says that he went to Egypt 
in 377 and was soon recalled. See my note 3 below. Hall 
on the dates for Chabrias is at variance with other historians 
and Greek evidence. A good discussion of dates is found in 
Parke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers, 59-62. See recent treat¬ 
ment in Olmstead, op. cit. pp. 397 ff. Complete data in 
Kirchner, Pros. Att. no. 15086. 

3 The recall of Chabrias probably occurred in the winter 
380/79, since in the next winter he held the Athenian frontier 
against Cleombrotus (Xenophon, Hell. 5. 4. 14) and in the 
early summer 378 helped defend Thebes against Agesilaiis. 
He was probably elected general in the spring of 379 (see 
Beloch, Griechische Geschichte % , 3. 2. 229-230). Chabrias 
was of good family, lived on a generous scale, kept a racing 
stable, and was an able condottiere. 

4 Iphicrates was probably sent out to Persia (see Nepos, 
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5 Tots' Se AaKeSaipoviois Kal rots ' Adr\va!ms ottgv- 
Sa? 7re77on7/j,€Vot? iv rots irrdvw xpovot? awe/Jaive 
peveiv tt)v elprjvrjv pexpt TWvSe twv Kaipwv. peTa 
Se ravra hfoSpiaSov rod 'Lirapridrov Teraypevov 
pev e<f>' -qyepovias, <j>vae t 8’ ovros perewpov kcli 
TTpoTrerovs, eiretaev avrov KAeopfiporos o paaiAevs 
twv AaKeSaipoviwv avev rfjs' yvcopijs twv icf>opwv 

6 KaraAafieodai tov Ileipaia. 6 Se^oSpidSTj? e^am 
OTpaTuhras nAeiovs twv pvpicov errej3(iAeTo pev ttj? 
wktos KaToAaj3eo0ai tov Yleipata" KaTa(f>avr)S Se 
yevopevos ’Adrjvaiais Kal SiapapTWV rfjs cVi/JoA?}? 
aTrpaKTOs eTravrjXdev. KaTrjyoprjdels 8 ev raj ovv- 
eSpiw twv HjTrapnaTwv, Kal avvaywviaras eywv 

7 rod? fiaoiAels, aStVaJS direAvdy). 8Lonep ol ’Adrj- 
vatoi xaAe77WS cftepovres em Tots yeyovooiv, itfnjfii- 
aav to AeAvadai ras orrovSds vtto AaKeSaipoviwv. 
Kpivavres 8e rroAepeZv avrois 1 OTparrjyovs rpels 
etAavTO too? em<f>aveaTaTOVS twv ttoAltwv, Tipo- 
Oeov Kal Xafiplav Kal KaAAtOT/sarov. hjn]<j>laavTO 

1 avroU] Vogel (cp. chap. 51. 2) : avrovs AJK. 


Jphicrates, 2. 4) about the time Chabrias was elected general. 
Since the Corinthian War Iphicrates had been in Thrace, 
restored to King Cotys his rule over the Odrysians, and 
married Cotys’ daughter. He returned from Persian service 
to Athens in 373. He was a self-made man, great organizer 
and master of light-armed tactics, one of the most able of 
the condottieri (see chap. 44 and Nepos, Iphicrates). 

1 Cp. Book 14. 110. 4. 

! Other accounts are Xenophon, Hell. 5. 4. 20-21 and 
Plutarch, Pelopidas, 14 and Agesilaus, 24. Diodorus here 
as in the case of Phoebidas is suspicious of Spartan policy, 
while Xenophon and Plutarch both speak of Thebes as the 
instigator of the raid in order to embroil Athens and Sparta. 
Again Diodorus seems right in suspecting Sparta (cp. “ lei- 
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The truce which the Lacedaemonians and Athenians 877/s n.c. 
had concluded in the earlier period 1 remained un¬ 
shaken up to this time. But now Sphodriades the 
Spartan, who had been placed in command and was 
by nature flighty and precipitate, was prevailed upon 
by Cleombrotus, 2 the king of the Lacedaemonians, 
without the consent of the ephors to occupy the 
Peiraeus. Sphodriades with more than ten thousand 
soldiers attempted to occupy the Peiraeus at night, 3 
but he was detected by the Athenians and, failing 
in the attempt, returned without accomplishing any¬ 
thing. He was then denounced before the council of 
the Spartans, but since he had the kings to support 
him, he got off by a miscarriage of justice. 4 As a 
result the Athenians, much vexed at the occurrence, 
voted that the truce had been broken by the Lace¬ 
daemonians. 5 They then decided to make war on 
them and chose three of their most distinguished 
citizens as generals, Timotheiis, 5 Chabrias, and Cal- 


tende Kreise in Sparta ” in Beloch, Griechische Geschichte a , 
3. 1. 147 and Judeich, op. cit. 178). The inroad of Spho- 
drias (in Diodorus Sphodriades) was made (cp. Pearl Har¬ 
bor) at the very time when three Spartan ambassadors were 
in Athens to negotiate. Their promises that Sparta would 
punish Sphodrias did much to assuage the anger of the 
Athenians at the moment. 

3 Diodorus recounts the whole war from the raid ot 
Sphodrias to the battle of Naxos under the year 377/6. The 
raid of Sphodrias probably took place in the spring of 378 
when Cleombrotus was operating in Boeotia after the libera¬ 
tion of Thebes (December 379). 

4 See for the influence of Cleombrotus and Archidamus, 
son of Agesilaus, in rescuing Sphodrias, Xenophon, l.c. 
22-33 ; Plutarch, Agesilaus, 25. 

5 Cp. Xenophon, Hell. 5. 4. 34 ; Plutarch, Pelopidas , 15. 

6 Conon’s son Timotheiis was successful as general and as 
statesman from this time on till his death in 354. 
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8e aTparuoras pev ottXItos /caraAe^at SLopvpLOVS 
Imrels 8e nevraxoalovs, vavs 8e nXrjpwaaL 8ia- 
Koalas. rrpooeXdfioVTO 8e xal tovs Qrjfialovs enl 
8 to xoivov ovveSpiov em tols tool? nacnv. eiprjfa- 
aavro 8e xal tcls yevopevas xXrjpovylas ano- 
KaTaoTrjoca rot? tT porepov xvploLS yeyovocn, xai 
vopov edevTO prfieva twv 'Adrjvalwv yewpyelv 
exTOS ttj? 3 Attlxt\s. Sta, 8e ravTrjs Trjs <f>iXav9p<D- 
mas dvaxTTjadpevoL ttjv napa tols "EAAtjow 
evvoiav, layypoTepav erroirjoavTO rrjv tStav rjye- 
povlav. 

30 . IIoAAai pev ovv xal twv aXXcov noXewv 8ta 
rrjv elprjpevrjv alrlav rrpoexXrjdrjoav npos tovs ’Adrj- 
vaLovs aTTOxXivai, Ttponai 8e /cat npodvpoTaTa 
ovvepayrjoav al Kara ttjv V.vfiotav oixovoai ywpis 
'Eortata?' avrrj yap emjpyeTTjpevr) pev 1 vtto Aaxe- 
Saipovlwv peydXa ■neTToXep'qpevt] 8e Secvws vtto 
'A drjvalwv, evXoyws npos pev 'Adrjvalovs aStaA vrov 
e<j>v Aarre 2 rrjv eydpav npos 8e tovs 'LnapTLaras 
2 flefialav ttjv 3 nlarLV Ste^uAarrev. ov prjV aXXa 
tols 'Adrjvaiois els ovppaylav oweflrjoav eflhopr)- 
KOVTa noXeis xal pereoyov in 10179 r ov xolvov 
oweSplov ■ 816 /cat rot? ’AdrjvaloLS alel paXXov Trjs 
Svvdpews av^opevrjs tols Se AaxeSaipovLOLS ra- 
TreLvovpevrjs, icfidpLXXov rrjv layvv twv rroXewv 
owefiaive yiveadal, ol 8’ ’Adrjvdiol, twv it pay - 
1 nip added by Kaelker. 

! Warmington would delete itf> t/Aarre; eVetye Post. 

3 jScjS aiav ttjv Vogel (cp. Book 13. 32. 5) : ^cuordrTjv. 

1 Callistratus of Aphidna, though one of the opponents of 
the King’s Peace (see Book 14. 110. 2-3), had come to see 
that Athens had no other choice. One of the most brilliant 
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listratus. 1 They voted to levy twenty thousand hop- 377/6 s 
lites and five hundred cavalry, and to man two 
hundred ships. They likewise admitted the Thebans 
into the common council on terms equal in all re¬ 
spects. 3 They voted also to restore the land settled 
by cleruchs 3 to its former owners and passed a law 
that no Athenian should cultivate lands outside of 
Attica. 4 By this generous act they recovered the 
goodwill of the Greeks and made their own leadership 
more secure. 

30. Now many of the other cities for the aforesaid 
reason were prompted to fall away to Athens ; and 
the first to join in the alliance and the most eager 
were the cities of Euboea excepting Hestiaea 5 ; for 
Hestiaea, having been treated most generously by 
the Lacedaemonians while she had suffered terribly 
in war with the Athenians, had very good reason for 
maintaining unabated her enmity to Athens and for 
continuing to observe inviolate her pledge to Sparta. 
Nevertheless seventy cities eventually entered into 
alliance with the Athenians and participated on equal 
footing in the common council. So with the constant 
increase in the strength of the Athenians and the 
diminution of that of the Lacedaemonians the two 
states were now well matched. The Athenians, see- 

orators of this period, he was a keen politician and a skilful 
finance administrator. 

3 Cp. Xenophon, Hell. 5. 4. 34; Plutarch, Pelopidas, IS. 

For the League see chap. 28. 4. 3 See chap. 23. 4. 

4 Thousands of Athenian citizens lost their last hope of 
recovering the land outside Attica which they or their fathers 
had lost in the catastrophe of 404. These hopes were still 
alive in the Corinthian War. 

6 In the list of cities, IO, 2 3 . 1. 43, Hestiaea appears as 
having joined later than the other cities .of Euboea. For the 
treatment of Hestiaea under Pericles see Book 12. 7. 
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fiarcov avTOLS Kara povp npoyoipowTaiP, Svvapcv 
e^eneptjiap els tt)P Evfioiav ttjp napaifivXdljovoap 
pep roiis ovppdyovs, KaTanoXeprjoovarav Se tovs 

3 evavrlovs ■ Kara Se tt)P Eiifioiav ^payv pep npo 
tovtwp toiv xpovcov NeoyeprjS tls opopa per 'la- 
oovos tov <t>epalov ovXXe£as arparunras KWreXdfieTO 
TT\v re dfcponoXiv tlop 'Eoriaietov, Kal rvpavvov 
eavrov aneSet£e ravrrjs rfjs yuipas Kal Trjs tuip 
'OpeiTOW 1 noXeios. apyopros S’ ainov palais Kal 
vnept]<f>dpcos AaKeSaipoviot OrjpLnlSrjP dniareiXav 

4 in avrov. 6 Se to pep npdiTOP ineyelpei Xoyois 
neTaai top Tvpappop eKyuipeip eK rrjs d-KponoXeaiS' 
uis S' ov npoaeiye, vapaKaXeoas tovs eyyojpiovs 
77/30? tt]p eXevdeplap e^enoXuapKijae 1 to yoiplop Kal 
Tois ’Qpetrai? 1 ttjp eXevdeplap dnoKaTeOTrjaep, 8 l' fjp 
atrlav ol ttjp 'Eortat euip KaXovpivrjP ydipap oIkovp- 
Tes OLKelois SieTe'drjoap npos tovs ^napridras, Kal 

5 fiefialcos eTTjpow tt)p <f>iXlap. rrjs S' vno tuip 
' Adtjvalcvp eKneptfidelarjs Svpdpews rjyovpepos Xa- 
fiplas enopdrjoe tt)P 'Eoriatdmv ydipap, Kal tt]V 
KaXovpevrjv pep XlrjTponoXiP, Keipeprjp S' enl tlpos 
epvppov Xotfiov, Teiyloas, aneXinep e’p avrfj (fipovpap, 
avros Se rat? Ko^Aaot ptjools emnXeoiv npoo- 
rjydyeTo Henaprjdov Kal HiKiadop Kal Tipas aXXas 
TeTaypepas vi to AaKeSaipoplois. 

31. 01 8e opdiPTes ttjp tuip ovppdycvp opprjp 
npos TTjP dnoOTacnp aKarao^erov ovoav, enav- 
aapro Trjs npovnapyovorjS fiapvTtjTOS Kal Tat? 

1 'Qpeirwv Palmer : oiporrrimv. 

2 i£cTroXi6picr)oe Dindorf: e—oXtoptcrjae. 

1 Hestiaea, more often written Histiaea, a city on the 
north coast of Euboea, had a deme named Oreiis (Theopom. 
30 
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ing affairs proceeding to their liking, dispatched a 377/6 j 
force to Euboea to serve at once as a protection for 
their allies and to subdue the opposition. In Euboea 
a short time before this a certain Neogenes with the 
assistance of Jason of Pherae had gathered soldiers 
and occupied the citadel of Hestiaea, 1 and so ap¬ 
pointed himself tyrant of this country and of the city 
of the Oreitans. Because of his violent and arrogant 
rule the Lacedaemonians had then dispatched Theri- 
pides against him. Theripides at first endeavoured 
to prevail upon the tyrant by reasoning with him to 
leave the citadel; but when the tyrant paid no heed 
to him, he rallied the people of the district to the 
cause of freedom, took the place by storm, and 
restored their freedom to the people of Oreiis. For 
this reason the people who inhabit what is known as 
the country of the Hestiaeans continued to be loyal 
to the Spartans and preserved intact their friendship. 
Chabrias, in command of the force dispatched by the 
Athenians, 2 laid waste Hestiaeotis, and, fortifying its 
Metropolis, as it is called, which is situated on a natur¬ 
ally steep hill, left a garrison in it, and then sailed 
to the Cyclades and won over Peparethos and Sciathos 
and some other islands which had been subject to the 
Lacedaemonians. 

,, The Spartans, perceiving that the impulse of 
their allies to secede was not to be checked, put an 
end to their former severity and began to treat the 


p Stfabo, 445), situated to the west a few miles, which in 
enctes time received two thousand cleruchs and was 
inn r ^ known as Histiaea. The names became confused 
FornutToli ) ^ Richard Kie P ert - P- 6 of text to Map XIV, 

TiL^£ C ° r ‘ ling to Plutarch, De Gloria Atheniensimn, 8, 
niotheus, not Chabrias, freed Euboea. 
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rroXeai (jjiAavOpdjmiJS Trpoaetjjepovro. roiavrais 1 8 
opiXlais xal evepyealais XP 7 ? crc£/u,evot evvovare- 
povs drravras rovs avppdyovs xareaxevaaav. 
opeovres 8e rov noXepov avijopevov xai 7roXXrjs 
empeXelas emSeopevov, 3 rds re dAAos rrapaaxevas 
enoiouvro (j)i,Xorlp.oJS xal rrjv 8iara£iv xai rr/v 
Sialpeaiv ribv or par iojtujv koI Xeirovpyidjv rrepir- 

2 rorepov eijeipyaoavro. rds re yap rroXeis xal rovs 
xaraXeyopevovs arpariihras els rov rroXepov hieiXav 
els 8e'xa pepr)- rovrojv 8e TTpdjrrjv eireiyov pep 18a 
AaxeSaipovioi, Sevrepav Se xal rpirrjv ApxaSes, 
rerdprrjv 8’ ’HAetot, TrepTTrrjv 8’ ’Abator xal rrjv 
pev exrrjv errXrjpovv Koplvdiot xal Meyapet?, 
rrjv 8’ e)3S oprp> Hixvojvioi xal OAidcnoi xai oi rrp> 
* Axrrjv xaXovpevrjv olxovvres, rrjv 8’ dySarjv 'Axap- 
vaveSj evarrjv 8e Qajxeis xai Aoxpoi, rrjv 8 em 
-ndoiv 'OAvvdioi xal ol em Qpdxrjs xaroixovvres 
avppayoi. rjv 8’ avrots d pev dnXlrrjs rrpos 8vo 
tpiXovs reraypevos, 6 8 ’ Imrevs rrpos rerrapas 

3 orrAlras loat,6pevos. roiavrrjs 8e rrjs crwragews 
ovarjs, rjyelro rfjs orpar ids ' AyrjalXaos 6 j3aoiAevf 
■nepifiorjros S’ rjv err’ 3 dvSpela xal orparrjyixfj 
avveoei xal oyeSov avlxrjros yeyovdjs ev roTs 
enavo) ypovois • ev re yap rots XonroTs rroXepois 
edavpdadrj, xal xad’ ov xaipov Aaxe8aip6vioi erro- 
Xepovv * rots Uepoais, rrapara^dpevos xal rroXXa- 
rrXaaiova 8vvapiv vixrjaas, rroXXrjv rrjs Acrid? 

1 Toiaurai? Dindorf: ToaauVaij. 

2 emSeofievov Bekker : heojievov F. 

2 cV Rhodoman : ev. 

1 iiro\e[iow Stephanus : mXejiovvres. 
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cities humanely. By this sort of treatment and by 377/6 u.c. 
benefactions they rendered all their allies more loyal. 

And now that they saw that the war was becoming 
more serious and required strict attention, they set 
ambitiously to work on their various preparations for 
it, and in particular brought to greater perfection 
the organization and distribution of their soldiers and 
the services. In fact they divided the cities and the 
soldiers that were levied for the war into ten parts. 1 
The first part included the Lacedaemonians, the 
second and third the Arcadians,the fourth theEleians, 
the fifth the Achaeans. Corinthians and Megarians 
supplied the sixth, the seventh the Sicyonians and 
Phliasians and the inhabitants of the promontory 
called Acte, 2 the eighth the Acarnanians, the ninth 
the Phocians and Locrians, and the last of all the 
Olynthians and the allies who lived in Thrace. They 
reckoned one hoplite to two light-armed, and one 
horseman as equivalent to four hoplites. 2 Such was 
the organization, and King Agesilaiis was put in com¬ 
mand of the campaign. He was renowned for courage 
and shrewdness in the art of war and had been all 
but invincible in the former periods. For in all his 
wars he won admiration and especially when the 
Lacedaemonians were fighting the Persians. For he 
gave battle and won the victory over a force of many 
times his own number ; then he overran a large part 

1 For other members of the league see Beloch, Oriechische 
Geschichte 2 , 3 . 1 . 108 and note 1 . 

* On the Argolid peninsula, inhabited by people of Epi- 
daurus, Methond, and Troezen. 

* This reckoning (see Xenophon, Hell. 5. 2. 21 and 6. 2. 

16) gives a commutation rate payable by a state that does 
not send its normal contingent to the league force. Three 
Aeginetan obols (or 4J Athenian) per day was the rate for 
one hoplite. 
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errrjXde Kparcov rwv vnalOpbov, Kal tt epas, el pr\ 
p,€T€TT€p,lpaVTO OVTOV ol YarapTiarai 8 id rivas 7ToAl- 
ri/cd? xpei'ay, a%e8ov av Kal rrjv oXrjv toiv Ilepaatv 
fiaaiXeiav els tovs eayarovs kivS vvovs KareOTijoev. 
4 77V yap 6 avrjp ovtos Spaori/co? Kal per a ovveoews 
TroXXrjs Opaavs Kal Trapaj3oXois tt pa£eoi ypdjpevos. 
810 Kal Tore Oewpovvres ol hirapTiaTai to peyeOos 
rov iroXepov -npoaheopevov rjyepovos a^ioXoyou, 
tovtov rov iroXepov tt avros rjyepAva KaTecnrjaav. 

32. '0 8’ 'AyrjolXaos TTpoayaywv 1 rrjv hvvapiv, 
rjKev els rr\v BoicotiW, eyiov tovs avpiravras 
arparuLras irXelovs raiv pvpliov oKraKiayiXlojv, 
eSv TjCrav al‘ AaKeSaipovloiv irevre popai • rrjv 8e 
pApav 3 dvaTrXrjpovaiv avSpes irevraKoaioi. 6 8e 
Y^KLpirrjs KaXovpevos Xoyos tt apa toZs ^TTapridrais 
ov GvvraTTeTai pera tow aXXojv, aXX’ I8lav eyivv 
avaraaiv per a rov fiacnXews lararai, Kal irapa- 
j8o rjOeZ to is alel OXifiopevois pepear ovveordjs 8' 
e£ emXeKTav dvdpdmiov peyaXas iroieZrai ponds 
ev rais Trapara^eoi Kal Kara to TrXeZorov a’lnos 
ylverai rrjs viktjs. IrnreZs 8’ etyev 6 'AyqaiXaos 
2 yiXlovs Kal TrevraKoaiavs. ovtos pev ovv napa- 
yevopevos els ttoXiv Qeomas, <f>povpovpevr)v vtto 
A aKehaipov'uvv, TrXrjalov ravrrjs kot ear par orre- 
Sevcre Kal tovs orparuvras e<f>' rjpepas tu' as av- 
eXdpfiavev Ik ttjs KaKonaOelas. 'AGrp/aZoi 8e 
■nvOopevoi rrjv tow AaKeSaipovuov -napovalav els 
tt\v Boiajriav, evOvs eftotfOovv els ras Qrffias, 

1 irpoayayaiv Reiske : TTpouayaydjv. 

2 ai Vogel: omitted by AJK, ol cet. 

3 popai . . . popav Vogel (cp. Ephorus, fr. 140) : pv'pai 
. . . pvpav P, palpal . . . polpav Vulgate. 
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of Asia, 1 mastering the open country, and finally : 
would probably have succeeded, had not the Spartans 
recalled him because of political affairs, in reducing 
the whole Persian empire to the direst straits. For 
he was a man of energy, daring but highly intelli¬ 
gent, engaging in hazardous actions. Accordingly the 
Spartans, seeing that the magnitude of the war called 
for a first-rate leader, again appointed him commander 
of the whole war. 

32. Agesilaiis led forth his army and ‘reached 
Boeotia accompanied by all the soldiers, amounting 
to more than eighteen thousand, in which were the 
five divisions of Lacedaemonians. Each division con¬ 
tained five hundred men. The company known as 
Sciritae 2 amongst the Spartans is not drawn up with 
the rest, but has its own station with the king and 
it goes to the support of the sections that from time 
to time are in distress ; and since it is composed of 
picked men, it is an important factor in turning the 
scale in pitched battles, and generally determines the 
victory. Agesilaiis also had fifteen hundred cavalry. 
Passing on then to the city of Thespiae, which was 
garrisoned by the Lacedaemonians, he encamped 
near it and for several days rested his men from the 
hardships of the march. The Athenians, having 
become aware of the arrival of the Lacedaemonians 
in Boeotia, immediately went to the assistance of 
I See Book 14. 79-80, 83. 

A people who lived on the mountainous northern frontier 
Laconia. This special corps, considered apparently the 
cream of the army, formed the vanguard of an advance and 
ne rearguard of a retreat. Thought by some to be light- 
armed, though this is doubted by Kromayer-Veith on the 
length of this and other passages (p. 39, Heerwesen und 
,J le 9^fvhrung der Griechen und Romer, Munich, 1928). 
' aee Thucydides, 5. 67. 1.) 
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exovTes 7 retpvs piv TTevraKcoycXlovs, lirirels Se 

3 SuLKOOlOVS. TOVTCOV Si TCOV SwdpeCOV ddpoiod 61- 
crojv els eva tqttov, ol piv Qyjfiatoc A o<f>ov rt-vd 
KareXdfdovro 7 rapapr/KT], crraSlovs anexovra rrjs 
ndXecos eiKom, Kal TrpofiXrjpa Trocrjodpevoc rds Svo- 
%toplas dvepevov rrjv tcov TroXep'uov e<f>oSov m TrjV 
yap ' AyrjOlXdov 8o£av KaTaireTTXrjypevoi tov iv rots 

4 TreSlots e£ laov klvSvvov vtto pevecv evXafiovvro. 6 

S’ 'AyrjotXaos avvreraypevrj rfj Svvapec Trpodycov 
em tovs Boicorovs, cos rjyycoe rots TToXe plots, to 
piv npcoTov tovs tptXovs eTracjirjKe rots evavrlots, 
iretpcdpevos it cos e^ovoc irpos ttjv paxrjv. diroKpov- 
aapevcov Si avrovs tcov Qr\f5alcov paSlcos etc tottcov 
virepSe^lcov, iwtjyaye irdoav eV’ avrovs rrjv Svva- 

5 piv ovvreTaypevTjv KarairXriKTiKcos. Xafiplas 8’ o 
'Adrjvalos tcov ptodocfiopcnv acfyrjyovpevos tt apyjy- 
yeiXe tols OTparicorais SexeaOai Toils TroXeplovs 
KaraTTecfrpovrjKOTCOs dpa Kal reraypevcos, 1 Kal ras 
aomlSas npos to yow KXlvavras opdco 1 rep 

6 8 opart peveiv. tov TTOirjodvrcov to TTpoorayOiv 
doenrep a<f>' ivos TrapaKeXevaparos, 6 'AyrjoeXaos 
davpaaas rrjv re evra^iav tcov TroXep'uov Kal 
TTjv KaTacfrpovrjoiv, to piv jSi at,eadai irpos virep- 
Se^lovs tottovs Kal crvvavayKa^eiv tovs evavrlovs 
avSpas dyadovs ylveodai irpos tov Ik xeipos kIvSv- 
vov ovk eKpive, neTpav Si Xafdtbv ore ToXprjOovocv 
avayKat,opevoi Siaycovl^eadai irepl rrjs vckyjs, ev 
to) ireSltp irpoeKaXeiro. ov ovyKarafiaivovrcov Si 
tcov Qrjfiauov, rrjv piv cfidXayya tcov iret/ov air- 
r/yaye, tovs S' lirirels Kal ra ipiXiKa tcov raypdrcov 

1 TCTay/itVaj? Post : (e’v Dindorf) rfj raf« givovras. 

* So Post, avv op8u> Hertlein : iv opOai. 
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Thebes with five thousand foot-soldiers and two 377/6 
hundred cavalry. When these forces had assembled, 
the Thebans occupied an oblong crest about twenty 
stades from the city and, having transformed the 
obstacle into a bastion, awaited the attack of the 
enemy ; for the reputation of Agesilaus so overawed 
them that they were too timid to await his attack on 
equal terms in the level country. As for Agesilaus, 1 
he led out his army in battle array against the Boeo¬ 
tians, and, when he had drawn near, in the first place 
launched his light-armed troops against his opponents, 
thus testing their disposition to fight him. But when 
the Thebans had easily from their higher position thrust 
his men back, he led the whole army against them 
closely arrayed to strike them with terror. Chabrias 2 
the Athenian, however, leading his mercenary troops, 
ordered his men to receive the enemy with a show of 
contempt, maintaining all the while their battle lines, 
and, leaning their shields against their knees, to 
wait with upraised spear. Since they did what they 
were ordered as at a single word of command, Age¬ 
silaus, marvelling at the fine discipline of the enemy 
and their posture of contempt, judged it inadvisable 
to force a way against the higher ground and compel 
his opponents to show their valour in a hand-to-hand 
contest, and, having learned by trial that they would 
dare, if forced, to dispute the victory, he challenged 
them in the plain. But when the Thebans would not 
pome down to meet him, he withdrew the phalanx of 
infantry, dispatched the cavalry and light-armed ranks 

1 F°? the campaign of this year (actually 378) see Xeno- 
Phpn Hell. 5. 4. 35-41, Agesilaus, 26. 

Pi f ° r d' e role of Chabrias see Polyaenus, 2. 1.2; Nepos, 
^hobnas, 1 ; Demosthenes, 20. 76. 
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i^airoareiXas irropOrjoe rrjv -^ojpav aSetos Kal rroX- 
Xa>v Xa<f>vpojv iyKparrjS iyevero. 

33. Ol Se avvovres tw ' AyrjotXdqj XL-napTiaTCU 
ovpfiovXoi Kal ol ras rjyepovlas eyovres edavpat,ov 
7 tops SpaOTLKOs elvai Sokcov ’ AyrjatXaos Kal pelt,ova 
Kal 8vvapiKtorepav e'x tov Trjv 8vvap.iv ov Sirjyayvl- 
aaro tt pos tovs iroXeplovs. tt pos ovs o 'AyrjoiXaos 
aneKpldrj, vvv pev aKivSvvws tovs AaKeSaipoviovs 
vevLKrjKevaL 1 2 - Tropdovpevrj yap rfj X^P? PV TeroX- 
prjKevai tovs Holcvtovs jdorjdrjaaf el S’ avTOiv rdiv 
TToXepliov TTapaKexcvprjKOTOJV tt}s vIkt]s efhaaaTO 
tovs TToXeplovs VTTopeveiv to Seivov, locus av 8ia 
to -rrapdXoyov Trjs TtJjjpjg Svvaivro Kal irTaloai* 

2 KaTa tov KivSvvov ol AalteSaipovioi. totc pev 
ovv Sia Trjs dnoKpLoews 3 Tavrrjs eS oije peTpuos 
KaTeoToxaodai to hvvapevov diTofirjvai, vorepov Se 
Sia tow aTTOTeXeuparcov eS o£ev ovk dvdpumivrjv 
airotfraaiv, aXXa deiov* riva xP r t a A° v elprjKevai. ol 
yap AaKeSaipovioi peTa 7roXXfjs 8 vvapeios OTpa- 
TevaavTes eirl Orjflalovs Kal owavayKaoavres av- 
tovs vrrep Trjs iXevOepias dycvvloaoOai, peydXrj 

3 avp<f>opa rrepierreoav. to pev yap npdjTov ev 
AevKTpois rjTTrjdevres ttoXXovs arrcxiXeoav tow tto- 
Xitow, ev ois Kal o fiaatXevs avrdw KXeopfipoTOs 
erreae * peTa Se Tavra rrepl MavnVeiav iroXepr}- 
oavTes tois oXois eo<f>dXrjoav Kal rrjv rjyepoviav 
dveXiriOTOis drrifiaXov. dyadrj yap rj tvxt) tovs 
peya <f>povovvras rrapaSo^oJs o<f>rjXai Kal 8i8a£ai 
pr/8ev ayav KareXirlt,eiv. 6 yovv ’AyrjolXaos e’^e- 

1 av after vevuajieevai deleted by Dindorf. 

2 irratoai Dindorf: <j>daaai. 

3 Sia ttjs anoKplaeais Wurm : vno Trjs SiaKplaeios. 
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to plunder the countryside unhampered, and so took 377/6 b.c. 
a great quantity of spoil. 

33. The Spartan advisers, who accompanied Agesi- 
laiis, and his officers expressed to him their surprise 
that Agesilaiis, who reputedly was a man of energy 
and had the larger and more powerful force, should 
have avoided a decisive contest with the enemy. To 
them Agesilaiis made answer that, as it was, the 
Lacedaemonians had won the victory without the 
risk ; for when the countryside was being sacked, 
the Boeotians had not dared to rally to its defence ; 
but if, when the enemy themselves had conceded the 
victory, he had forced them to endure the risks of 
battle, perhaps through the uncertainty of fortune 
the Lacedaemonians might even have come to grief 
in the contest. Now at the time he was thought 
in this reply of his to have estimated the possible 
outcome fairly well, but later in the light of events 
he was believed to have uttered no mere human 
saying but a divinely inspired oracle. For the 
Lacedaemonians, having taken the field against the 
Thebans with a mighty army and having compelled 
them to fight for their freedom, met with a great 
disaster. They were defeated, namely, at Leuctra 
first, where they lost many of their citizen soldiers 
and their king Cleombrotus fell ; and later, when 
they fought at Mantineia, they were utterly routed 
and hopelessly lost their supremacy. 1 For fortune 
has a knack, when men vaunt themselves too highly, 

°f laying them unexpectedly low and so teaching 
them to hope for nothing in excess. At any rate 

1 362 b.c., though the battle of Leuctra, 371, established 
the supremacy of Thebes. 

1 Belov Vogel: dewv. 
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<f>povws apKeoOels tw npwrw TTporeprjpaTi, ttjv 
8\ivapiv aoivrj 8i€<f>v\agev. 

4 Mera Se ravra 6 pev ' AyrjoiXaos pera Trjs 
8vvapews eTravrjXOev els ttjv IIeAo7 towtjoov, ol 
Se Qrjficuoi Si a ttjv Xaf3plov OTparrjyiav ow Oevres 
e9a.vp.aoav rav8pos ttjv ev tw OTparrjyrjpaTt ayyl- 
voiav. 6 Se Xafiplas, ttoXXwv Kal koXwv avrw 
ireirpaypevwv Kara rroXepov, eirl tovtw paXiara 
eoepvvvero tw OTpaTTjytjpaTt., Kal ras eiKovas ras 
vtto rov 8rjpov 8o9eloas avrw KaOloravev eyovoas 

5 tovto to ayrjpa. ol Se Qrjfialoi pera ttjv anaX- 
Xayrjv ttjv 'AyrjoiXaov orparevoavres hr't Geo-mas 
ttjv pev TTpo<f>vXaKrjv, ovoav avSpwv SiaKoalwv, 
avetXov, ttj Se -rroXei irpoofioXas ovveyels rroiov- 
pevoL, Kal prj8ev a£ioXoyov npa^avres, anrjyov ttjv 

6 8 wap tv els ras Grjj3as. Ooi/liSa? Se o' Aa/ceSai- 
povios, eywv 1 a^ioXoyov <f>povpav ev rats Geo-mats, 
eKyvdels Ik ttjs TroXeojs Kal -npo-neTws to Is a-no- 
Xwpovoi Grjfialois einQepevos, twv pev OTpariwrwv 
aTTefiaXe TrXeiovs twv TrevraKoolwv, avros Se Xap- 
irpws aywvioapevos Kal ttoXXoIs evavrlois rpavpaot 
Trepnreowv -rjpwiKws Kareorpeifte tov ftiov. 

34. Ou noXXw S’ vorepov ypovw ttoXlv twv * 
AaKe8aipovlwv ttj avrfj 8vvapei OTparevoavTwv 
em ras Grjfias, ol pev Q-qf^aloi Svoywplas rivas 
erepas KaraXapfiavopevot 8ieKwXvov pev tovs -tto- 
Xeplovs XeTjXarelv ttjv ywpav, Kara or6pa Se tt pos 
airaoav ttjv 8vvapiv ev tois ve8lots ovk iroXpwv 
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Agesilaiis, prudently satisfied with his first success, 377/6 
brought his army through unharmed. 

After this Agesilaiis returned with his army to the 
Peloponnese, while the Thebans, saved by the general¬ 
ship of Chabrias, marvelled at his skill in strategy. 
Chabrias, though he had performed many gallant 
deeds in war, was particularly proud of this bit of 
strategy and he caused the statues which had been 
granted to him by his people to be erected to dis¬ 
play that posture. 1 The Thebans after the departure 
of Agesilaiis, leading an expedition against Thespiae, 
destroyed the advance outpost 2 consisting of two 
hundred men, but after making repeated assaults on 
the city itself and accomplishing nothing worthy of 
mention, led their army back to Thebes. Phoebidas, 3 
the Lacedaemonian, who had a considerable garrison 
in Thespiae, sallied forth.from the city, fell rashly 
upon the retreating Thebans, and lost more than five 
hundred soldiers, while he himself, fighting brilliantly, 
after receiving many wounds in front, met a hero’s 
death. 

34. Not long after this the Lacedaemonians again * 
took the field against Thebes in the same strength as 
before, but the Thebans, by occupying certain new 
obstacles, prevented the enemy from devastating the 
country, though they did not venture to offer battle 
in the plains face to face against the whole army of 

1 As described in chap. 32. 5. For the statues see Nepos, 
Chabrias, 1. 

2 The camp site of Agesilaiis, chap. 32. 3. 

3 See Xenophon, Hell. 5. 4. 42-46 ; Plutarch, Pelopidas, 

15 ; Polyaenus, 2. 5. 2. 

1 This is the campaign of a new year (this time 377), the 
account of which is found in Xenophon, Hell. 5. 4. 47-55 ; 
Plutarch, Agesilaiis, 26. 3 f. 
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2 Trapard^aadat,. rov S’ 'Ayqot-Adov Trpoapaxo- 

pevov 1 * crvyKarefirjoav £k rov kclt oAiyov tt pos rov 
aycova. yevopevrjs Se pd)(rjs em ttoAvv ypovov 
layvpas, ro pev -rrpwrov oi Trepl rov 'AyqalAaov 
■npoerepow, pera Se ravra rwv £k rfjs ^ -noAews 
Qr/jSatwv eKyvdevrojv rravSrjpel, dewpwv ro ttA fjdos 
rwv emppeovrwv 6 'AyqalAaos dveKaAeoaro * rfj 
aaAmyyt, rovs orpanwras a-no rfjs paxqs. ol Se 
QrjfiaXoi, 8o£avres rdre npwrws prj KaraSeeorepovs 
eavrovs etvai AaKeSaipovlwv, rpo-naiov re eorqoav 
Kal ro Aonrov Kareddpprjcrav rfjs rwv HraprLardjv 
Svvapews. ( / 

3 Ta pev ovv Trepl ras Trends* Svvapet-s rot-ovrov 
eox* ro reAos" rwv Se vavrt-Kwv Kara rovs avrovs 
Katpovs eyevero peydAq vavpa-xla peraljv N dgov 
Kal II dpov Sid roiavras air las. FldAAi? 6 rwv 
AaKeSaipovlwv vavapyos, -rrvdopevos airov irAfjdos 
£v oAkooi TrapaKopl^eodai rots 'Adqvaiois, e<f>- 
fjSpeve Kal Traperfjpei rov KardnAovv rfjs Kopil,o- 
p,ev7js ayopas, Siavoovpevos emdeadai raXs oAKaoiv. 
a Sfj -rrvdopevos 6 Sfjpos rwv ’A dqvalwv eie-rreptpe 
oroAov TTapa<f>vAdi;ovra rfjv airo-rrop-rrlav os* Kai 
Sce-rreptfiev els rov Ueipaiea rfjv Kopi’lopevqv dyo- 

4 pdv. perd Se ravra Xafiplas pev 6 rwv 'Adrjvalwv 
vavapyos p-erd rov oroAov vavros -rrAevoas em rrjv 
Na £ov ovveorqoaro -rroAiopKiav., -rrpooayaywv Se 
roXs relxeoi prjX av ds Kal St,a rovrwv oaAevoas ra 
reixq, cnrovSfjV eioe<f>epero fila Kparfjaai ttJ? tto- 
Aews. apa Se rovrot-s -rrparropevois IldAAi? d rwv 
AaKeSaipovlwv vavapxos KareirAevae ^oqdjjowv 
roXs Nat;lots, yevopevrjs Se <f>iAonplas dp<f>orepoi 
ovyKareftrjoav els vavpaxlav Kal ras vavs Siara- 
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the enemy. As Agesilaiis advanced to the attack, 377/6 
they came out to meet him gradually. A bitter battle 
raged for a long time, in which at first Agesilaiis’ 
men prevailed, but later, as the Thebans poured forth 
in full force from the city, Agesilaiis, beholding the 
multitude of men streaming down upon him, sum¬ 
moned his soldiers by trumpet to withdraw from the 
battle. The Thebans, who found themselves now for 
the first time not inferior to the Lacedaemonians, 
erected a trophy of victory and thereafter faced the 
army of the Spartans with confidence. 

With regard to the fighting of the land forces, such 
was the issue. At sea about the same time occurred 
a great naval battle between Naxos and Paros, of 
which the cause was as follows. Pollis, the admiral of 
the Lacedaemonians, learning that a large shipment 
of grain was on its way to Athens in freighters, lay in 
wait watching for the grain fleet as it put in to port, 
intending to attack the freighters. The Athenian 
people, being informed of this, sent out a convoy to 
guard the grain in transit, which in fact brought it 
safe to the Peiraeus. Later Chabrias, the Athenian 
admiral, with the whole-navy sailed to Naxos and 
laid it under siege. Bringing his siege-engines to 
bear against the walls, when he had shaken them, 
he then bent every effort to take the city by storm. 
While these things were going on, Pollis, the admiral 
of the Lacedaemonians, sailed into port to assist the 
Naxians. In eager rivalry both sides engaged in 
a sea-battle, and forming in line of battle charged 


1 irpoopuixoiilvov J. G. Schneider : npopaxovpfvov. 

a we&s Dindorf: m£iKas. 3 os added by Reiske. 
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5 £aVTes errerrXeov aXXrjXoLS. el%€ 8e Tpnjpets 6 pev 
IIoAAt? l^TjKovTa Kal nevre 6 8e Aafiplas 078017- 
Kovra Kal Tpeis. imrrXeovawv 8e twv vea>v aX- 
X'qXats, IToAAts- pev rqyovpevos tov 8e£i ov Kepws 
TTpairos ivefia Ac rat? dvrireraypevaLS rpirjpecnv dm 
t ov Xaiov KepaTos, <Hv rjyelro KiJStuv 6 Adrjvaios' 
ayorveadpevos 8e Xaprrpws avrov re rov K 17801 va 
8ie<f>9eipe Kal ttjv vavv Kare/dvdioev opolws 8e Kal 
rats aAAat ? 1 <JVpf3aXwv Kal rot? epfioXois dvap- 
prjTTwv, as pev 8Utj>9eipev, as 8e <f>vyeTv rjvayKaaev. 

6 a 817 KanSwv 6 Xaj Bplas, Kal pepos twv ire pi av- 
tov vewv eKirdptfias, iporjdrjoe to Is metppevois Kal 
tt)V rjrrav raw IStwv 8iu>p9diaaro, air os S’ eyoiv 
to KpaTlaTov tov cttoXov Kal yevvalws dywviad- 
pevos TToXXas pev' rpiripeis 8ie<f>9eipev, ovk oXtyas 
8’ alxpaXwTOVS eAaj 8ev. 

35. r evopevos 8’ dm tov npoTeprjpaTOS, Kal 
rrdoas Tas twv rroXeplwv vavs <j>vyelv dvayKaaas, 
aTTeax €TO rravreXws too 8iwypov * avapvrjodels yap‘ 
Trjs ev ' Apyivovaais vavpaxlas, iv fj tovs viKrj- 
oavras OTparrjyovs o 8rjpos dvrl peyaXrjs evep- 
yealas 9avaTW rrepid^aXev, almaadpevos otl tovs 
rereXevTrj Koras Kara ttjv vavpaxtav ovk eOaifiav, 
evXafirjdr) pr/noTe Trjs rrepiOTaoews opolas yevo- 
plvrjs KLv8vv€varj rra9eiv napanAijcna. 81 orrep drro- 
OTas tov SuoKeiv aveXeyeTO twv ttoXltwv tovs 
Siavrjxopdvovs, Kal tovs pev ert t,wvras Sieawae, 
tovs 8e TereXeVTTjKoras e9atpev. el 8e prj rrepl 
TavTijv eyeveTO ttjv dmpeXeiav pa8lws av .diravra 

1 rat? dXXais Reiske : toi? aAAot?. 

2 yap added by Reiske. 
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each other. 1 Pollis had sixty-five triremes ; Chabrias 377/e b.o. 
eighty-three. As the ships bore down on one another, 

Pollis, leading the right wing, was first to attack the 
opposing triremes on the left wing, which Cedon the 
Athenian commanded. In a brilliant contest he slew 
Cedon himself and sank his ship ; and, in similar 
fashion engaging the other ships of Cedon and tear¬ 
ing them open with the beaks of his ships, he destroyed 
some and others he forced to flee. When Chabrias 
beheld what was happening, he dispatched a squadron 
of the ships under his command and brought support 
to the men who were hard pressed and so retrieved 
the defeat of his own side. He himself with the 
strongest part of the fleet in a valiant struggle de¬ 
stroyed many triremes and took a large number 
captive. 

35. Although he had thus won the upper hand and 
forced all the enemies’ ships to flee', he abstained 
altogether from pursuit. For he recalled the battle 
of Arginusae 2 and that the assembly of the people, 
in return for the great service performed by the 
victorious generals, condemned them to death on the 
charge that they had failed to bury the men who had 
perished in the fight; consequently he was afraid, 
since the circumstances were much the same, that he 
might run the risk of a similar fate. Accordingly, 
refraining from pursuit, he gathered up the bodies of 
his fellow citizens which were afloat, saved those who 
still lived, and buried the dead. Had he not engaged 
in this task he would easily have destroyed the whole 

1 The battle of Naxos took place in Sept. 376. For other 
accounts see Xenophon, Hell. 5. 4. 60-61; Plutarch, Phaeton, 

6 (for date); Polyaenus, 3. 11. 2 (also gives date). 

2 406 b.c. One of the Athenian causes celebres (see Book 
13. 99, 101). 
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2 rov rcov TToXejiltov oroXov Si e<f>9eipe. Kara Se 

rrjv vati/uayiav rdjv (lev 'A9f)valcov Si e<f>9apr](jav 
rpirjpeis oKrtOKalSeKa, rdiv Se Aa/eeSaip,ovicov 
Sie<j>9apr)oav (lev eiKooi /cat rerrapes, auravSpoi 
S’ eXrjj>9i]oav oktu). XajSpta? p.ev ouv emfiavrj 
vavfiaylav 1 vtKrjoas KarerrXevae (ierd rroXXdiv Aa- 
cftvpwv els rov Ileipaie'a, /cat fieyaXrjs aroSox^s 
ert/ye Tiapa tols rroXtrais. fierd yap rov IIeAo7rov- 
vrjOLaKov noXepbov ’A07?vaioi raurT/v npuir-qv vav- 
fiaytav evt'.K-qaav- rrjv yap mepl KvlSov ovk iSi'a 
Sir/ya/vicravro, r<3 Se jSaatAt/ca) oroXtp ypT/cra/tevoi 
npoereprjoav. , 

3 "Afia Se tovtols vparro(ievots Kara rrjv IraAiav 
e’v rfj 'Paip,// Map/co? MavAios 2 e’mjSaA op,evos rvpav- 
vi'Si /cat Kparr)9els avijpe'fb/. 

36. ’E 77 ’ dpxovros S’ ’AOt/vt/ot XapnravSpoi/ 8 
'Pa/p.aioi p.ev avri twv UTTara/v yiAiapyou? /car- 
eorrjoav rerrapas, Sepot/iov Soi/Airt/ctov, AevKiov 
Tlampiov, Titov Kotv/crtov, 4 ’HAeioi S’ rjyayov 
oXvfimaSa TTpcLrqv npos rat? e/carov, /ca0’ ^v e’vi'/ea 
crraStov Adpajv ©ovpios. em Se rovr ojv iv rfj 
0pa/cr/ TptjSaAAot (TiroSeia 7Tie£op,evoi rravSrjfiei 
arparelav eVoiijcravro npos rrjv v-rrepopiov ya/pav, 
/cat raj rpo(f>ds e/e rrjs aXXorplas yrjs enoptffovro . 

2 ovres Se rrXelovs reov rpLO(ivpLa>v €TrrjX9ov rr]V re 
ofiopov QpaKtjv /cat T17V raiv ' AfiSrjpir&v yaipav 
e7r6p9rjcrav aSews' voXXfjs Se <b<f>eXeias Kvpievoav- 

1 e’m^avij vavnaxiav] Vogel reads imifmvti vavpayia. 

2 MdvAios Wesseling : MaviAios. 

3 XapioavSpov Dindorf: Xa/HavSpov. 
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enemy fleet. In the battle eighteen triremes 1 on 377/6 
the Athenian side were destroyed ; on the Lacedae¬ 
monian twenty-four were destroyed and eight cap¬ 
tured with their crews. Chabrias then, having won a 
notable victory, sailed back laden with spoils to the 
Peiraeus and met with an enthusiastic reception from 
his fellow citizens. Since the Peloponnesian War this 
was the first naval battle the Athenians had won. 

For they had not fought the battle of Cnidus 2 with a 
fleet of their own, but had got the use of the King’s 
fleet and won a victory. 

While these things were going on, in Italy Marcus 
Manlius, 3 who aspired to a tyranny in Rome, was 
overpowered and slain. 

36. When Charisander was archon at Athens, the 376/5 
Romans elected four military tribunes with consular 
power, Servius Sulpicius, Lucius Papirius, Titus 
Quinctius; and the Eleians celebrated the one hundred 
first Olympiad, in which Damon of Thurii won the 
stadium race. During their term of office, in Thrace 
the Triballians, suffering from a famine, moved in full 
force into territory beyond their borders and obtained 
food from the land not their own. More than thirty 
thousand invaded the adjacent part of Thrace and 
ravaged with impunity the territory of Abdera ; and 
after seizing a large quantity of booty they were 


1 At variance with Demosthenes, 20. 78 : poms twv ttovtuiv 
orpaTT)yd>v 01 ! woXiv, ov tfipovpiov, ov vavv, ov OTpariturqv amuXeaev 
(*c. Xattpias) ouSeV -qyovpevos vpiur. 

2 394 b.c. Conon, the Athenian admiral, had a Persian 
fleet in this naval victory which threatened Sparta’s suprem¬ 
acy (see Book 14. 83). 

See Livy, 6. 20. 


. * Titov Koivktiov P (cp. Livy, 6. 18. i): KopvqXiov Titov voi 
Ma/urov Koi'vtiov. 
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rey KaTane<f>povrjKOTCOs Kal drd/CTtoy ttjv inavoSov 
enoiovvro. ol S’ 'AfihrjplTdL navSijpiel ot parevaap- 
rey in avrovs 1 onopdSrjv Kal draKrtus ttjv inav- 
oSov noiovjcevovs nXelovs tcov SiaycXlcov dvecXov. 

3 ot Se Pdpjdapot. napo$vv8evres enl TOty crup/le/lhj- 
Kom, Kal fiovXopevoi tovs • 'AfiSTjpiTas Tipuoprj- 
aaadai, naXiv ivefiaXov aircov els ttjv ycopav. 
ot Se npoveviKTjKores inapOevTes t<2 npoTepTjpban, 
Kal tcov TrXrjoLoxd>pO)V QpqKcov av^jcaylav ano- 
arecXdvTOJV avroTs, napeTa^avTO TOty /3ap/3dpoty. 

4 yevojcevTjs Se jcdyrjs la^vpas, Kal tcov QpaKCov 
fieTajdaXofcevcov d<j>voj, pcovcodevre y ot ’AjSSijptTat 
(cat KVKXcpdevTes vtto too nXrjOovs tcov fiapfiapcDV, 
ayeSov anavres ol ttjs p-dyrjs jieTeayrjKOTes Kar- 
eKonrjaav. TTjXiKavrrj Se crvp,<f>opq tcov ' AfiSrjpL- 
rcdv nepmemcoKOTCov Kal jceXXoVTtov noXcopKelodai, 
XajSptay o 'Adtjvalos im<f>avels p,e to. Svvdp,eu>s 
efjetXaTO tcov kivSvvcov tovs ’A/SSijpiray, Kal tovs 
p,ev fiapfiapovs itjrjXacrev Ik ttjs ^copay, ev Se ttj 
noXei <j>povpav a£ioXoyov KaTaXmcbv aiiros vi to 

5 tlvcov eSoXo<f>ovrjdrj. Tijiodeos Se napaXafidov ttjv 
vavapylav Kal nXevaas els ttjv ¥Le(f>aXXrjvlav, ray 
t ev avTjj noXeis* TTpoarjydyeTO Kal ray Kara ttjv 
'AKapvavlav ojiola>s eneiaev anoKXlvai npos 'Adrj- 
vaiovs. ’AA/cerav re tov MoAottcov flaaiXea <f>tXov 
KaTaoKevaaa y, Kal KaOoXov ray ^ copay Tay 9 tcov 
nepl tovs Tonovs eKeivovs noXecov etjiSionovrjod- 
jxevos, iviKTjae vavjcaylq tovs AaKeSacjxovlovs nepl 

1 Kal after avrovs deleted by Reiske. 
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making their way homeward in a contemptuous and 376/5 b.o. 
disorderly fashion when the inhabitants of Abdera 
took the field in full force against them and slew more 
than two thousand of them as they straggled in dis- 
order homewards. 1 The barbarians then, enraged at 
what had happened and wishing to avenge themselves 
upon the Abderites, again invaded their land. The 
victors in the earlier conflict, being elated by their 
success and aided by the presence of the Thracians 
of the neighbouring region, who had sent out a body 
of men to assist them, drew up their lines opposite 
to the barbarians. A stubborn battle took place, 
and since the Thracians suddenly changed sides, the 
Abderites, now left to fight alone and surrounded by 
the superior number of the barbarians, were butchered 
almost to a man, as many as took part in the fight. 

But just after the Abderites had suffered so great a 
disaster and were on the point of being besieged, 
Chabrias the Athenian suddenly appeared with troops 
and snatched them out of their perils. He drove the 
barbarians from the country, and, after leaving a con¬ 
siderable garrison in the city, was himself assassinated 
by certain persons. 2 3 Timotheus succeeded him as 
admiral, sailed to Cephallenia, won over the cities 
there, and likewise persuaded the cities of Acarnania 
to come over to Athens. After he had made a friend 
of Alcetas, king of the Molossians, and, speaking 
generally, had won over the areas belonging to the 
cities of those regions, he defeated the Lacedae- 


1 See Aeneas Tacticus, IS. 8-10. _ . . 

2 Demosthenes, Nepos, and Diodorus himself (“°ok 16. 
1- 3) state that Chabrias died eighteen years later at Chios. 


2 t* tv avrf iroAfir Reiske : tc vaur 

3 xuipar Tar] iroAcir ror PAFK ; rrXtlar 
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6 AevKaSa. ravra Se 77 dvra Tayecvs /cat paStcvs 
etreTeXeae, Tteldwv pev Sia Trjs tov Xoyov Svvapews, 
vikSsv Se Si dvSpelav Kal orpaTrjylav. Su'mep ov 
povov napa tois noXirais, aXXa /cat 77 apa tois 
aXXois "EAA^at peydXrjs eTVyyavev aTroSoyrjs. /cat 
rd p,ev Trepl Tipodeov ev tovtois rjv. 

37. "Apa Se tovtois npaTTopevois Qrjfialoi pev 
earparevaav in’ 'Opyopevov emXeKrois dvSpdai 
' nevraKoaiois Kai avvereXeaav npa^iv a£lav pvr/pr 7 s" 
< ppovpovvTiov yap tov 'Opyopevov AaKeSaipovlcvv 
rroXXois arparuinais, /cat rot? Qrjfialois dvnra^a- 
peviov, iyevrjdr] payr] Kaprepa, Kad' rjv ol Qrjpaloi 
7Tpos SiirXaoiovs avpfiaXovres evlierjaav tovs Aa/ce- 
Saipoviovs. ovSe7TOTe yap tovto ovvefir] yeveoda t 
Kara tovs enavio ypovovs, aXX’ ayarrrjTOV virapyeiv 

2 eSo/cet to noXXovs oXlyovs viKrjaai. Sio /cat <f>po- 
vrjpaTOS i-nlpTrXavTO Qrjfiaioi, Kal Trjv dvSpelav et- 
X°v paXXov TrepiporjTov, Kal <f>avepoi KadeiaTTjKeiaav 
ap<f>iof}7]TT]oovT€s Trjs tcov '&X\rjva)v rjyepovlas. 

3 _Ta)v Se avyypa<f>ea)v 'Kppelas’d Medvpvaios ttjv 
tu>v YiiKeXiKtav avvTa^iv els tovtov tov iviavrov 
KaTeoTpo<f>e, ypdifias fivflXovs Se'/ca, cits Se Tives 
Siaipovoi, Sa/Se/ca. 

38. ^77’ dpxovros 8’ 'Ad-qv-qaiv 'lirnoSapov 
Piopatoi x'-Xtapyovs avn to>v virdroiv KaTearqaav 

T€T Tapas, AevKiov OvaXepiov, AevKiov 1 MaAAtov, 2 

1 A evKtov P : Kplorrov (Aulurn Livy, 6 . 21. 1). 

8 MaWor PA : MdAAiov <Dd/8tor. 


1 Xenophon, Hell. 5. 4. 62-66 gives a fuller account of 

timotheus’ activities. See also Isocrates, Antidosis, 109 ; 

Nepos, Timotheus, 2 . 1 ; Polyaenus, 3. 10. 4-17 ( passim ) • 

Frontinus, Strut. 2. 5. 47. The year is 375. 
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monians in a naval battle off Leucas. 1 All this he 376/5 
accomplished quickly and easily, not only persuading 
men by his eloquence, but also winning battles by 
courage and good generalship. Consequently he won 
great acclaim, not only among his own fellow citizens 
but also among the Greeks at large. Thus stood the 
fortunes of Timotheus. 

37. While these things were going on, the Thebans 
made an expedition against Orchomenus with five 
hundred picked men and performed a memorable 
action. For as the Lacedaemonians maintained a 
garrison of many soldiers in Orchomenus and had 
drawn up their forces against the Thebans, a stiff 
battle took place in which the Thebans, attacking 
twice their number, defeated the Lacedaemonians.’ 
Never indeed had such a thing occurred before ; it 
had seemed enough if they won with many against 
few. The result was that the Thebans swelled with 
pride, became more and more renowned for their 
valour, and had manifestly put themselves in a posi¬ 
tion to compete for the supremacy of Greece. 

Of the historians, Hermeias of Methymne 3 * brought 
to a close with this year his narrative of Sicilian affairs, 
having composed ten books, or, as some divide the 
work, twelve. 

38. When Hippodamas was archon at Athens, the 375/4 
Romans elected four military tribunes with consular 
power, Lucius Valerius, Lucius Manlius, Servius 

8 Properly in the year 375/4 (Beloch, Griechische Ge- 
tchichte 8 , 3. 1. 155). See Plutarch, Pelopidas, 16 f. 

3 One fragment of the Sicilian history of Hermeias remains 
(Athenaeus, 10 . 438 c ; also FHG, 2 . 80. 1 ). The history 
seems to have dealt mainly with the Elder Dionysius with 
perhaps a brief introduction on earlier Sicilian affairs. (See 
Beloch, Griechische Geschichte ! , 3. 2 . 42-43.) 
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Eepouiov 1 'LovXttLklov, AoKprjnov. enl Se rovrwv 
’Apraijeptjrjs 6 twv llepawv fiamXevs peXXwv 
noXepeiv npos Alyvnnovs xal anevSwv £evixr]V 
Svvapiv a^ioXoyov avorqoaodai, St, eyvw avXXv- 
oaodai rovs Kara rrjv 'EAAaSa noXepovs' ovrws 
yap pdXtar rjXnt£e rovs "EXXrjvas anoXeXvpevovs 
rwv olxelwv noXepwv eroiporepovs eueoBat, npos 
ras tjevoXoylas. Sionep npeofieis eijeneptfiev els 
rrjv 'EAAaSa rovs napaxaXeaovras ras noXets 

2 KoivrjV elprjvrjv avvdead at. row S’ 'EXXrfvwv aape- 
vws npoaSe^apevwv rails Xoyovs Sta to Kapvetv rfj 
owe^eia ra>v noXepwv, avveOevro ndvres rrjv 
elprjvrjv, wore ndaas ras noXeis aiirovopovs xal 
a.(j)povprjrovs elvai. xal xarearrjaav ol "EAArjvej 
e^ayoiyeis, ot Kara noXiv exaori]V eneXBovres i£- 

3 rjyayov dndaas ras <f>povpds. povwv Se Qrjfialwv 
ov npooSe£apevwv Kara noXiv ylveadat, ras anov- 
S as, dXXa rrjv Boiamav dnaaav vno m)v rwv 
®7]j3alwv awreXe lav rarrovrwv, /cat ' ABrjvalwv 
pev avremovrwv r/uXonporara, KaAAtarpdrou rofl 2 
Srjpaywyov rov Xoyov St.a6ep.evov, vnep Se twv 
Qrjfialwv ’EnapetvwvSov Stadepevov Xoyov Bav- 
paarws iv rw xotvw aweSplw, rods pev aAAotj 
"EAArjat ndai ovp<f)wvws at anovSal avvereXeadrj- 
aav, povot, Se ©rjjSatot Kpide'vres eKanovSot., Kal 

1 Hcpoviov Rhodoman : XepouAiov. 

2 8e before rov deleted by Reiske. 

1 This peace seems to have been concluded though it did 
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Sulpicius, and Lucretius. During their term of office 375/4 |r. 
Artaxerxes, King of the Persians, intending to make 
war on the Egyptians and being busily engaged in 
organizing a considerable mercenary army, decided 
to effect a settlement of the wars going on in Greece. 

For by this means he particularly hoped that the 
Greeks, once released from their domestic wars, 
would be more ready to accept mercenary service. 
Accordingly he sent ambassadors to Greece to urge 
the cities to enter into a general peace by agreement. 

The Greeks welcomed his proposal because they 
wearied of the uninterrupted series of wars, and all 
agreed to make peace on the condition that all the 
cities should be independent and free from foreign 
garrisons. Accordingly the Greeks appointed agents 
who, going from city to city, proceeded to evacuate 
all the garrisons. But the Thebans alone would not 
agree that the ratification of the peace should be 
made city by city, 1 but insisted that all Boeotia should 
be listed as subject to the confederacy of the Thebans. 

When the Athenians opposed this in the most con¬ 
tentious manner, Callistratus, their popular leader, 
reciting their reasons, while, on behalf of the Thebans, 
Epameinondas delivered the address before the 
general assembly with marvellous effect, the result 
was that though the terms of the peace were har¬ 
moniously concluded for all the other Greek states, 
the Thebans alone were refused participation in 

not last long. Ascribed by Beloch, Grier,hische Geschichte 2 , 

3. 1. 156 to the year 375/4 (see also Judeich, “ Athen und 
Theben,” Rheinisches Museum 76 (1927), 181 and his ascrip¬ 
tion in note 2 of Cephisodotus’ statue of Eirene to this 
occasion). Cp. Xenophon, Hell. 6. 2. 1 ; Isocrates, Antidosis, 

109 f„ PlataXcus , 10 ; Nepos, Timotheiis, 2 ; Philochorus in 
Didymus, de Demosthene, 7. 64 ff. 
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rov ’TUrrapLeivcbvSov Sia rrjs 18Las aperrjs epmoi- 
ovvros (fypov'qp.a, rois rroXirais, eBapprjaav rots 
4 drrdvrujv 8oyp.aaiv dvriflalveiv. AaKeSaipdvioi p,ev 
yap Kai A Orjvaloi, Slcl ndvratiX 7 repl rrjs yyepLovlas 
8ia<f>iAoTip,ovp,evoi, it apex<l>pow aAArjAois, ol p,ev 
rrjs 1 Kara yrjv, ol 8e rrjs Kara BdXarrav dpyrjs 
a£lOl KpiVOp,€VOl. 8lOTT€p T7]V €K rpVTOV TTpOOllmOV 
ava<f>epop,evr]v r/yepiovlav yaXerrios e<f>epov, Kai ras 
Kara Bouurlav noXeis drreamav rrjs rd>v ®rjj3aui>v 
avvreXelas. 

39- Oi Se QrjfialoL, rfj re pwp,y] rd>v aaip,dra>v 
Kai rals aXKals 81 a/jripovres Kai rroXXais p-dyais 
-npoveviKrjKores rovs AaKeSaipiovlovs, pierewpoi 
rois (f>povrjp,aoiv vrrrjpxov Kai rrjs Kara, yrjv rjye- 
ftovlas r)p.<f>iol 3 rjTovv. ov SieipevoOrjoav 8e rrjs 
iAmSos 8ta ras elprjpievas air las Kai 81a. to rrXel- 
ovas eyeiv ayaOovs r/yepbovas Kai arpanqyovs Kara 
2 rovs vrroKeipievovs ypavovs. em^aveararoi §’ rjoav 
neAoTriSa? Kai YopylSas 3 Kai ’ErrapieivtovSas- ovros 

1 Trdvrwv P : iravros. 

2 T-rjs added by Reiske. 

3 Topy&as Casaubon (cp. Plutarch, Pelopidas, 12, 14, 18, 
19): Topylas (cp. chap. SO. 6). 


1 Beloch (l.c. note 1) thinks that Diodorus has confused 
this peace with the peace concluded three years later before 
Leuctra from which Epameinondas withdrew. Judeich (op. 
cit. pp. 182-183) accepts Diodorus’ account of this peace of 
374 and believes that Epameinondas may well have addressed 
the league synhedrion at Athens, to which he thinks Diodorus 
refers. In any case Thebes remained in the Athenian con¬ 
federacy, as is shown in Isocrates, Plataiicus, 21 ; Demos¬ 
thenes, In Timotheum, 14, 21, 40 ff. If Diodorus means by 
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them 1 ; and, through the influence of Epameinondas, 376/* ■ 
who by his own personal merits inspired his fellow 
citizens with patriotic spirit, they were emboldened 
to make a stand against the decision of all the rest. 

For the Lacedaemonians and Athenians, who had con¬ 
stantly been rivals for the hegemony, now yielded one 
to the other, the one being judged worthy to rule on 
land, the other on the sea. They were consequently 
annoyed by the claims to leadership advanced by a 
third contender and sought to sever the Boeotian 
cities from the Theban confederation. 2 

39. The Thebans, who excelled in bodily strength 
and prowess and had already conquered the Lace¬ 
daemonians in numerous battles, were elated in 
spirit and eager to dispute the supremacy on land. 

Nor were they cheated of their hope, both for the 
aforesaid reasons and because they had more good 
commanders and generals during the period under 
consideration. Most famous were Pelopidas, Gorgi- 

synhedrion an assembly of the members of the second 
Athenian confederacy, as Judeich seems to think, and not a 
general peace conference, the question arises how it happens 
that Callistratus addresses the assembly in which Athens by 
the terms of the league has no voice. Possibly we are to 
interpret the koivAv as a joint meeting of the league assembly 
and the Athenians. But Diodorus, chap. 28. 3, uses the 
term koivov ovveSpiov of the common council of the league 
which seeips to mean the council of the allies. Callistratus 
may have spoken in the Athenian assembly only, while 
Epameinondas addressed the allies in their council. 

2 The ethnic league of the Boeotians was reorganized under 
Thebes in 394 b.c. but was under an eclipse from 387 to this 
time. In 371, the Theban envoys claim the right of Thebes 
(cp. chap. 50. 4; Xenophon, Hell. 6. 3. 19) to sign for the 
rest of Boeotia as Sparta did for Laconia. Thebes, like 
Prussia in the German Bund, held the predominance by 
being able to command the majority of the votes. 
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yap ov povov tw opoeOvovvrwv dXXa Kal navrwv 
'KXXrjVwv noXv Trpolayev av8peia re Kal OTparrj- 
ytKrj ovveoei. peri aye yap ini noXv naoTjg nai- 
8elag, Kal paXioTa rfjs HvOayopiKrjg <f>iXocro(f>iag- 
npdg 8e rovroig <f>vaiKoig npoTeprjpacn Ke^oprjy-q- 
pivog, €ik6tcos Kal npaijeig irntfiavearaTas cn>ve- 
reXeaev. 8td Kal avvavayKaaOelg oXlyoig noXiTiKoig 
OTpaTitoTaig npdg ndaag rag twv AaKeSaipovlojv 
Kal twv avppdywv Svvapeig dyowiaaodaL, tooovtov 
vrrepeoye twv dviKrjTWV arparuardw, ware tov 
flatnXia twv IdnapTiaTWV 1 KXedpfipoTov aveXetv to 
8e nXrjOog twv dvTiTayOivTWV dphrjv oyehov Kara- 
Koipai. Kal Ta TTjXiKavTa napaSoijwg SienpaijaTO 
8ia TTjV ayylvoi-av Kal tt]V ck na&elag avTW nepi- 
yeyevTjpievTjv dpeTrjv. 

’AXXd 7 Tepl pev tovtwv pUKpov voTepov iv rot? 
Kara pepog eKTedeiai? aatf>€arepov 8r]Xwaopev, vvv 
S’ ini to ovveyig Trjg loTopiag TpaJjopeda. 

40. Mera yap ttjv avyxwp-qOeiaav rot? Sijpoig 
avTovopldv at noXeis ivenmTOV elg Tapaydg peydXag 
Kal oraoeig, paXiOTa 8e at /cara ttjv UeXonov- 
VTjaov. oXiyapyiKolg yap noXiTevpacn KeyprjpivaL 
Kal Tatg Tijg drjpoKpaTiag i^ovataig aneipayaOwg 
Xpwpevai, noXXovg twv ayaOwv avSpwv icfnryd- 
8 evov Kal Kplaeig inifidAXovoai (JVKO(f>avTw8eig 

1 T.TTap'riaruiv] AaiceSat/tovttuv AHJK. 

2 eKTedelm PAJK] tKTeB-qaofilvoLS cet. 


1 Though Diodorus has Gorgias in two places, all other 

writers mentioning the Theban general of this period give 

only Gorgidas (see P.-W, Realencyclopadie, s.v. “Gorgi- 
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das, 1 and Epameinondas. Epameinondas, 2 * indeed, far 375/4 
excelled not merely those of his own race but even all 
Greeks in valour and shrewdness in the art of war. 

He had a broad general education, being particularly 
interested in the philosophy of Pythagoras. 5 Besides 
this, being well endowed with physical advantages, 
it is natural that he contributed very distinguished 
achievements. Hence even when compelled with a 
very few citizen soldiers to fight against all the armies 
of the Lacedaemonians and their allies, he was so far 
superior to these heretofore invincible warriors that 
he slew the Spartan king Cleombrotus, and almost 
completely annihilated the multitude of his oppo¬ 
nents. 4 Such were the remarkable deeds which he un¬ 
expectedly performed because of his astuteness and 
the moral excellence he had derived from his educa¬ 
tion. 

However, we shall somewhat later 6 explain these 
matters more fully in a special chapter ; at present 
we shall turn to the thread of our narrative. 

40. After autonomy had been conceded to the 
various peoples,' the cities fell into great disturbances 
and internal strife, particularly in the Peloponnese. 

For having been used to oligarchic institutions and 
now taking foolish advantage of the liberties which 
democracy allows itself, they exiled many of their 
good 7 citizens, and, trumping up charges against them, 

2 See his life by Nepos, and Plutarch, Pelopidas, 3, 4. 

3 His Pythagorean instructor was Lysis of Tarentum 
(Nepos, Epameinondas, 2. 2). 

* At Leuctra, see chaps. S3 if. 

* See chap. 88. 

' See chap. 38. 2. 

7 “ Good ” is used in the political sense : “ conservative,” 
though doubtless Diodorus thought they were really good. 
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KareSiKa^ov. 8i6irep els ardaeis epmrrrovoai 
<f>vyas Kal hijpevaeis ovoitov eiroiovvro, paXiara 
Se 7 Tpos rovs em rfjs AaKeSaipovllov fjyepovlas 

2 irpoeorrjKoras rd>v irarplSiov. ev yap roXs rare 
ypovois emraKriKil‘>s eicelvatv roXs rroXlrais rrpoa- 
evrjveypeviov, varepov 6 SrjporiKos oyXos aTToXafStbv 
rfjv eXevdeplav epvrjaiKaKei. irpdfrov Se riov 
QiaXeiov oi rf>vyd8es avarpa<f>evres KareXafiovro 
rfjv KaXovpevrjv ' H palav, ycoplov dyvpov. ex rav- 
rt]s S’ opprjdevres Trapeiaeireaov els rrjv QiaXeiav, 
Kal Aiovvalwv Kara rvyrjv ovtcdv imneadvres 
avpoaSoKrjTWs toXs ev rip dearpip KaOrjpevois, Kai 
ttoXXovs a.TTOO(f>d£avTes, ovk oXlyovs Se Kal avvairo- 
vo-ijaaaOai rreiaavres, dveyiopijaav els rfjv 'LrrdprrjV. 

3 ot Se rfjs K oplvdov (f>vya Se?, crvyyol diarplfiovres 
irapa toXs ’ Apyelois, eireyelprjoav Kanevai- irapa- 
Seydevres S’ em rfjv iroXiv vtto tlvwv oIkcIcdv Kal 
<f>lXiov, 8 ia/JA rjBevres eyevovro 1 TrepiKardXrjTrroi • 
peXXovres Se avvapird^eoQai, Kal (f>oj3ovpevoi rrjv 
e’/c rfjs aXwcrews alKiav, aXXrjXovs aireKreivav. oi 
Se Koplvdioi ttoXXovs rwv iroXiriov ainaodpevoi 
pereoy-qKevai roXs <f>vyacn rfjs emdeaeios, ovs pev 

4 drteKreivav, ovs S’ i(f>vya8evaav. ev Se rfj iroXei 
riov M eyapeiov emyeipr/aavres rives peraarrjaai 
rrjv iroXirelav, Kal Kparrjdevres vtto rod 8-rjpov, 
TToXXol pev avrjpedrjaav, ovk oXlyoi S’ ege-rrearov. 
opolios Se Kal irapa roXs TiikviovIois rives veiorepl- 

1 T£ after eyevovro deleted by Vogel; Se, eyevovro Dindorf, 
Bekker. 


1 Phialeia, in the south-western corner of Arcadia. The 
more ancient name was Phigaleia, which later came back 
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condemned them. Thus falling into internal strife S7S/4 
they had recourse to exilings and confiscations of 
property, particularly against those who during the 
Spartan hegemony had been leaders of their native 
cities. Indeed in those times the oligarchs had 
exercised authoritative control over their fellow 
citizens, and later as the democratic mob recovered 
its freedom it harboured a grudge. First, however, 
the exiles of Phialeia, 1 rallying their forces, recovered 
Heraea, 2 as it is called, a stronghold. And setting out 
from there, they swooped down upon Phialeia, 5 and at 
a time when, as it happened, the festival of Diony¬ 
sus was being celebrated, they fell unexpectedly 
upon the spectators in the theatre, killed many, per¬ 
suaded not a few to participate in their folly, and re¬ 
treated to Sparta. And the exiles from Corinth, who, 
many in number, were living among the Argives, 
attempted to return, but though admitted into the 
city by some of their relatives and friends, they were 
denounced and surrounded, and, as they were about 
to be apprehended, fearful of the maltreatment their 
capture would entail, they slew one another. The 
Corinthians, having charged many of their citizens 
with assisting the exiles in the attack, put some to 
death and exiled others. Again, in the city of the 
Megarians, when some persons endeavoured to over¬ 
turn the government and were overpowered by the 
democracy, many were slain and not a few driven 
into exile. Likewise among the Sicyonians as well 

2 Heraea, an Arcadian town, near the frontier of Elis, on 
the road from Arcadia to Olympia. 

2 Beloch (Oriechische Geschichte?, 3. 1. 174, notes 2, 4) 
would assign these instances of party strife to the period after 
Leuctra. Glotz (3. 151, note 22) likewise. See Isocrates, 
-■irchidamus, 64-69. 
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£e tv imfiaXopevot Kal ofiaXevres * 1 dvjjpeOrjoav. 
5 Trapd he tois OAiaatoi? ttoWcov cfrvyahevopivcov 
Kal KaTaXafiopevcov im rrjs X^pas <f>povptov dxvpov 
Kal TrXrjdos ptaOocftopcov dOpotaavrcov, iyevero payr] 

7TpOS TOVS €K TT]S TToXeCDS, Kal VtKTJOaVTCOV TCOV 

<j>vyahcov dvr/peO-qaav tcov OAiaoiaiv xmep tovs 
rpiaKoaiovs. varepov he npohovrcov tcov cfivXaKcov 
tovs <f>vyahas, KpaTrjoavTes ol OAiaoxoi tcov <f>vya- 
hcov avetXov nXetovs tcov e^aKoaicov, tovs he 
Xonrovs iKpaXovTe s Ik rfjs ycopa? V vayKaoav 
<f>vyetv els "Apyos. at pev ovv Kara II eXoTTOwrjaov 
noXets iv TotavTats ovp<f>opats rjoav. 

41. ’E7t’ apxovros S’ ’Adrjvrjot Stu/cpan'Sou Poj- 
patot dvrl tcov Imdroov ^iAt apyovs KareWr/crav 
TeTTapas, K olvtov Xepotu'Aiov, 2 Hepovt ov 3 YLopirq- 
Xiov, eTt he HTTopiov llam'ptov. 4 em he tovtcov 
’A pTatjeptjrjs o fiaotXevs eoTpaTevoev eir Alyv- 
tttIovs dtfieoTrjKOTas airo Ylepocov. rjyovvro he 
tcov hvvapecov Oapvdj8a£o? pev tcov flapfiaptKtov, 
’I cfttKpaTrjs S’ 6 ’AOrjvalos tcov pioOocftopcov, ovtcov 
htapvplcov. 6 S’ dvrjp ovros peTanepTTTOS em ttjv 

oTpaTrjylav m to tov fiatnXecos iTaydrj hid ttjv iv 
2 Tip OTpaTrjyetv apeTrjv. errj Se irXelco tov O apva- 
fidtpv KaTavrjXco kotos irepl Tas napaaKevds, 6 pev 
’Ic^iKpaTr/s opcov ah tov ev pev tco Xeyetv ovra 
hetvov, ev he tois npaTTopevots vcoyeXrj, -nappyjola 
npos avTov iyprjaaTO, <f>rjoas 9avpdt,eiv ttcos iv 

1 o<j>aXevres Dindorf: OTaXevrcs PAHL, yvuioSevres FJK. 

1 EepoviXiov P : K paooov HepoviXiov. 
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a number who tried to effect a revolution but failed 376/4 
were killed. Among the Phliasians, when many who 
were in exile had seized a stronghold in the country 
and gathered a considerable number of mercenaries, 
a battle was fought against the city party, and, when 
the exiles won the victory, over three hundred of the 
Phliasians were slain. Later, as the sentinels betrayed 
the exiles, the Phliasians got the upper hand and 
executed more than six hundred exiles, while they 
drove the rest out of the country and compelled them 
to take refuge in Argos. Such were the disasters 
that afflicted the Peloponnesian cities. 

41. When Socratides was archon at Athens, the 374/3 
Romans elected four military tribunes with consular 
power, Quintus Servilius, Servius Cornelius, and 
Spurius Papirius. During their term of office King 
Artaxerxes sent an expedition against the Egyptians, 1 
who had revolted from Persia. The leaders of the 
army were Pharnabazus, commanding the barbarian 
contingent, and Iphicrates 2 the Athenian, command¬ 
ing the mercenaries, who numbered twenty thousand. 
Iphicrates, who had been summoned for the campaign 
by the King, was given the assignment because of his 
strategic skill. After Pharnabazus had wasted several 
years making his preparations, Iphicrates, perceiving 
that though in talk he was clever, he was sluggish 
in action, frankly told him that he marvelled that 

1 Other accounts : Nepos, Iphicrates, 2. 4 ; Trogus, Pro¬ 
logue to 10 ; Plutarch, Artaxerxes, 24 ; Polyaenus, 3. 9. 38, 

56, S9. 

2 See chap. 29. 3-4 for Artaxerxes’ request for the services 
of Iphicrates. 


8 Sepoikor added by Rhodoman (cp. Livy, 6. 22. 1). 

1 n anlptov PA : ttaviiptov Kal Odfitov ’AXjiov. 
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plv tois A oyois earlv o£vs, ev Se tois epyois flpaSvs. 
6 Se Oapvaftaljos drreKpldrj, Sioti twv pev A oywv 

3 avros KVpios eoTi, twv S’ epywv 6 fiaoiXeus. Trjs 
Se twv Ylepowv Svvdpews ddpoiodeiorjs els rroXiv 
"AKt]v, rjpi8prj9rjoav twv pev fiapfiapwv eiKooi pv- 
piaSes, wv fjpye (frapvdfia^os 1 ' twv Se pio9o<f>opwv 
'EAAtjvwv ’IcftiKparrjs fjyeiTO Siopvplwv. Kal vavs 
rjpidp-rjdrjoav Tpirjpeis pev rpiaKooiai, TpiaKOVTopoi 
Se SiciKoaiai- twv Se ttjv ayopdv Kal ttjv aXXrjv 

4 rrapaoKevrjv Kopil,ovawv rroXvs rjv apidpos. apyo- 
pevov Se tov depovs dve£,ev£av ol tov fiaoiAews 
(JTpaTTjyot. peTa rrdorjs Trjs Svvdpews, Kal tov 
otoXov avp-naparrAeovTos 2 rrporjyov errl ttjv Alyv- 
TTTOV. ws S’ fjKOV rrXrjolov TOV NelXov, KareXafiov 
tovs Alymrrlovs <f>avepws rrapeoKevaopevovs tol 

5 rrpos tov rroXepov. 6 yap Oapvafialjos fipaSelav 
ttjv OTpaTeiav e-noieiTO, Kal ttoXvv ypovov eSeSwKei 
tois rroXeplois els ttjv rrapaoKevrjv. ws errlrrav 
yap oi twv II epowv OTpaTrjyol, twv oXwv ovk 
ovTes avTOKpaTopes, rrepl 7 rdvTWv avacftepovoi tw 
fiaoiAet, Kal rrpooavapevovoi tcls ire pi eKaoTwv 3 
dnoKplaeis. 

42. '0 Se twv AlyvnTiwv ftaoiAevs NeKTavefiis 
enwOdveTO pev to peyeOos twv UepoiKwv Svva- 
pewv, edappei Se paXiOTa pev Trj tt}s ywpas oyv- 
poTrjTi, SvorrpooiTov rravTeXws ovorjs Trjs Alyvrrrov, 
erreiTa Kal tw rre<f>pdy8ai KaXws 7 raoas elojSoXas 

2 Tas Te arro yrjs Kal tcls arro daXaTTrjs. ema 
OTopaai yap tov* Net Aon tcls els to AlyvrrTtov 

1 <t>apvdfSa£os Wesseling : dprdf}a£os. 

2 ovfiirapairAeovros Wurm : avp/irapovros. 
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anyone so quick in speech could be so dilatory in 374/3 b 
action. Pharnabazus replied that it was because he 
was master of his words but the King was master of 
his actions. When the Persian army had assembled 
at the city of Ac6 1 it numbered two hundred thou¬ 
sand barbarians under the command of Pharnabazus 
and twenty thousand 2 Greek mercenaries led by 
Iphicrates. The triremes numbered three hundred 
and the thirty-oared vessels two hundred. The 
number of those conveying food and other supplies 
was great. At the beginning of the summer* the 
King’s generals broke camp with the entire army, and 
accompanied by the fleet sailing along the coast pro¬ 
ceeded to Egypt. When they came near the Nile 
they found that the Egyptians had manifestly com¬ 
pleted their preparations for the war. For Pharna¬ 
bazus marched slowly and had given plenty of time 
for the enemy to prepare. Indeed it is the usual 
custom for the Persian commanders, not being inde¬ 
pendent in the general conduct of war, to refer all 
matters to the King and await his replies concerning 
every detail. 

42. The Egyptian king Nectanebos learned the size 
of the Persian armies, but was emboldened, chiefly 
by the strength of the country, for Egypt is extremely 
difficult of approach, and secondly by the fact that 
all points of invasion from land or sea had been care¬ 
fully blocked. For the Nile empties into the Egyptian 


1 Later St. Jean d’Acre, or simply Acre. 

* 12,000 in Nepos, l.c. 

* Spring 373 just before Nile flood (chap. 43. 4). 
autumn Iphicrates was again in Athens where he was 
general (chap. 43. 5-6). 


In the 
elected 


4 ordpam yap tov Reiske : trripuuu- tov yap. 
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neXayos sk) BoXas noi.ovfj.evov, lead’ eKaarov twv 
OTOfiaTCOv 770Ats KO.T€OK€vaOTO nvpyovs ft.eyd.Xovs 
eyovoa kci9’ eKarepov tov peiOpov 1 Kal ^vXlvrjv 
ye<f>vpav tov eianXov Kvpievovaav. fiaXiora Se to 
UrjXovcnaKov OTOfia KareoKevaoe* Sia to KeZadai 
p.ev avro npwrov npos tovs and Svplas nopevo- 
fj-evovs Kal SoKeZv Sia tovtov p,dAiaT av 3 noieZadai 

3 TTjv e<f>o8ov tovs noXep,lovs. tovto yap aneTa- 
efjpevoe, Kal SieTeiyicre tovs etanXovs Kara tovs 
evKaiporaTOVs Tonovs, Kal twv npooo8wv tcls p.ev 
koto, yfjv nopevTas 4 * enoltfoe Xifiva^eiv, ra? Se 
nXwTas x (J ' J ! xaalv iveefjpaTTev. 8ionep ovk rjv 
pa 8lws ovTe TaZs vavalv elanXeeiv ovTe to is tnnevoi 

4 npoaneXaaai ovTe toZs ne^oZs npoaeXdeZv. ol Se 
nepl tov <3?apvafia£ov OTpaTTjyoi, KaToXafdovTes to 
H rjXovoiaKov aropia davp,aoTWs wxypwfievov Kal 
OTpaTiwTwv nXifOei <f>vXaTTop.evov, to p.ev Sia tov¬ 
tov fiid^eaOai navreXws aneSoKifiacrav St’ eVepoo 
Se orofiaTOs eyvwaav noieZadai tov eionXovv. St6 
7tA evaavTes neXdyioi npos to p,rj Kadopaadai Tas 
vavs vno twv noXepiwv, KaTenXevoav npos to 6 
aTOfLa to KaXovp.evov MevSrjcnov, e^ov rjiova naprf- 
Kovaav iff)’ iKavov Tonov. els Tavrrjv dnofidvres 
fieTa orpaTiwrwv TpioyiXlwv 6 Te $>apvdfia£os Kal 
o 'l^iKpaTTfs nporjyov enl to TeTeiyiop-evov ini tov 

5 OTOfLaTOs noXiapaTiov. eKfiorjdrfodvTwv Se twv 

Alyvmlwv Inneval Te Kal neZpZs Tpia^iXlois, yevo- 
fj,evrfs Te fiaxr)s layupas Kal tois llepoais noXXwv 
e’/c twv vewv npoayeyevrjfievwv, KVKXwOevres ol 
Alyvnnoi, noXXol fiev dneOavov, ovk dXiyoi S’ 

1 tov peiBpov Vulgate, peiBpov P, peiBpov Vogel. 

2 KareoKtvaoe Wesseling : KareoKevaaav. 
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Sea by seven mouths, 1 and at each mouth a city had 374/3 
been established along with great towers on each 
bank of the stream and a wooden bridge commanding 
its entrance. He especially fortified the Pelusiac 
mouth because it is the first to be encountered by 
those approaching from Syria and seemed to be the 
most likely route of the enemy approach. He dug 
channels connecting with this, fortified the entrances 
for ships at the most suitable points, and inundated 
the approaches by land while blocking the sea ap¬ 
proaches by embankments. Accordingly it was not 
easy either for the ships to sail in, or for the cavalry 
to draw near, or for the infantry to approach. Pharna- 
bazus’ staff, finding the Pelusiac mouth so remarkably 
fortified and guarded by a multitude of soldiers, 
rejected utterly the plan of forcing a way through it 
and decided to make the invasion by ship through 
another mouth. Accordingly they voyaged on the 
open sea so that the ships should not be sighted by 
the enemy, and sailed in by the mouth known as 
Mendesian, which had a beach stretching over a con¬ 
siderable space. Landing here with three thousand 
men, Pharnabazus and Iphicrates pushed forward to 
the walled stronghold at the mouth. The Egyptians 
rushed out with three thousand horse and infantry, 
and a sharp battle ensued, but many men from their 
ships came to increase the number of the Persians, 
until finally the Egyptians were surrounded, many 
slain, and not a few captured alive ; and the rest 

1 See Book 1. 33. 5 ff. 


3 pdXtar’ av Post : pdXurra. 

* nopevras Reiske : nope {as. 

6 to] omitted by PFJ, Vogel. 
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it,oyyp-ffi-rjaav ol 8k nepiXeufidevres els tt)v noXiv 
ovve8uox0r]oav. ol 8k nepl tov ’Ifiixpdrrjv avveio- 
7 recrovres rols <f>povpovoiv ivros tcov re i^d/v, xai 
KparrjoavTes tov <f>povplov, tovto pkv xareoxaipav, 
rods S’ ivoixovvras itjrjvSpanoSlaavTO. 

43. Mera 8k ravra tois OTparij-yols evineae 
oraoLS, St’ rjv tt\s imfioXrjs ia<f>dXr)aav. o pkv 
yap ’lefnxpaTTjs napa tcov alypaXcorcov nvdopevos 
eprjpov elvai tt)V Mep<f>iv, inixaipoTaTTp/ ovoav 
noXiv tcov Kar AlyvnTov, crvvefiovXevev i^avrfjs 
avanXeiv ini tt)v Mepcfjiv npo rod napayeviod at 
ras tcov AlyvnTtcov Svvapeis' ol 8k nepl tov Oapva- 
j8a£ov covro Seiv avapeveiv ttjv oXr\v Svvap.iv tow 
Uepadjv acr<f>aXecrrepav yap eaeadai tt)v orparelav 

2 ini TTjV Mip<f>iv. tov S’ 'Icfnxparovs a£io vvtos 
avrw 1 Sodrjvai tovs napovras pio6o<f>opovs, /cat 
peT ’ ixelvcov inayyeXXopevov xpaT’qcreiv Trjs no- 
Xecos, to re dpdcros avrov xai ttjv apeTrjv vn- 
conTevoe, prj xar’ ISlav xardoyr] ttjv AlyvnTov. 
Sionep ov avyytopovvros tov (Papvafla^ov, 6 ’I</>i- 
KpaTTjs SiepaprvpaTO, Xeycov cos iav napcocri tt\v 
6^VTT\Ta tcov xaipdiv, anpaxTov nocqaovai rrjv 
oXijv s OTpaTidv. OTpaTt]yal pkv ovv Tives 3 i<f>9ovovv 

3 aura/ /cat SiafioXas aSlxovs npoarjnTOV. ol S’ 
AlyvnTioi noXXrjv dvaoTpotjyrp/ XafSovres, els •pkv 
tt]V X\ip<f>iv itjinepifiav tt)v Ixavtjv <f>vXaxrjv, ini 
8k to nenopOrjpivov noXiapaTiov ndcrais rat? Svvd- 
peoi napayevopevoi, /cat noXXa nXeovexTovmes Sta 
ttjv tcov Tonoov 1 oyvpdrqTa, ovpnXaxds inoiovvro 

1 a into Dindorf: ainq>. 8 okqv Sintenis : tto XXijv. 
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were driven in confusion into the city. Iphicrates’ 374/3 b.c. 
men dashed in with the defenders inside the walls, 
took possession of the fortress, razed it, and enslaved 
the inhabitants. 

43. After this, discord set in amongst the com¬ 
manders, causing the failure of the enterprise. For 
Iphicrates, learning from the captives that Memphis, 1 
the most strategically situated of the Egyptian cities, 
was undefended, advised sailing immediately up to 
Memphis before the Egyptian forces arrived there, 
but Pharnabazus thought they should await the 
entire Persian force ; for in this way the campaign 
against Memphis would be less dangerous. When 
Iphicrates demanded that he be given the mercen¬ 
aries that were on hand and promised if he had them 
to capture the city, Pharnabazus became suspicious 
of his boldness and his courage for fear lest he take 
possession of Egypt for himself. Accordingly when 
Pharnabazus would not yield, Iphicrates protested 
that if they let slip the exact moment of oppor¬ 
tunity, they would make the whole campaign a 
failure. Some generals indeed bore a grudge against 
him and were attempting to fasten unfair charges 
upon him. Meanwhile the Egyptians, having had 
plenty of time to recuperate, first sent an adequate 
garrison into Memphis, and then, proceeding with 
all their forces against the ravaged stronghold at 
the Mendesian mouth of the Nile and being now at 
a great advantage owing to the strength of their 
position, fought constant engagements with the 
1 See Book 1. 50. 3 ff. 


1 orparrjyoi per ovv rives Capps : om. MSS. Lacuna has 
been recognized by edd. 

4 rovtov Dindorf: owA tov. 
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rotg noXeplotg avvexets. alel 8e ptaXXov intoxvov- 
res noXXovg avrjpovv tow Ylepadw Kal KareOappow | 

4 Ttov noXeptcov. XP°vit,ovar]g Se Trjg nepl to tto- 
Xujp.aTt.ov tovto cnpaTelag, Kal twv €Tr)crltov rjSr] i 
yevopevcov, 6 NeiXog nXrjpovpevog Kal navra tottov 
ineyow t& nXrjdet tov pevpaTog atel pdXXov dr^t5- I 
pov Trjv AlyvTTTOV. ol Se Ttov JJepawv r/yepoveg, I 
avTtnparTOVarp avTotg atel 1 jrjg neptoraaecog, I 
eyvtoaaV 1 Ik Trjg AlyvuTov rrjv anaXXayrjv notrj- 1 

5 oaoOat. 8tonep inavtovrcov avrcov elg ttjv 'Aalav, 
Kal yevope'vrjg 8tatf>opag tco ®apva/Jd£m irpog tov I 
'\ff>tKparqv, vnonrevoag 6 '\tj>tKpaTr]g prj avX- 
Xrjfidfj Kal Ttpcoptag Tvyj], KaOanep Kovcov enadev 
6 ’A Orjvatog, eKptve Xadpa (jwvyetv Ik tov arparo- 
niSov 8to Kal napaaKcvaadpevog ttXolov eXaOe 
WKTog anaXXayelg Kal KaranXevaag elg Tag 

6 ’A Orjvag. 6 8c <t>apvd/3a£og 7 rpeofietg cKneptftag 
Karqyoprjoe tov ’JtfjtKpaTovg cog alrlov yeyovoTog 
tov pr] Xrjcf>drjvai rrjv AtyvnTOV. ol Se 'ABrjvatot 
Totg pev Hepaatg dnoKptatv eScoKav oti eav evpto¬ 
ts tv avTov ri8tKr)KOTa, KoXdaovat koto, tt/v a£tav, 
avrol Se pteT dXlyov xpdvov ot paTTjyov KaTearqaav 
TOV* 'I<f>tKpd.T7]V ini TO VaVTLKOV. 

44. Ou/e avotKetov S’ eoTt ra nepl Trjg ’ltf>tKpd- 
Tovg apeTrjg Icrropovpeva napaOetvat. ovTog yap 
napaSeSorat aTpaTrjytKrjv Te dyxtvotav eaxrjKevat 
Kat npog naaav in tvotav dyadrjv cf>vaet Kexprjtrdat 
Statfrdpto. npoaXafidpevov ovv avTov rrjv iv tw 

1 aid] deleted by Dindorf, Vogel. 

2 eyvcoaav Dindorf: ZyvaiKav. 

2 So FK : KiiTtoTTjnavTO cet. 

1 See Book 1. 39. 


enemy. With ever-increasing strength they slew 374/3 b 
many Persians and gained confidence against them. 

As the campaign about this stronghold dragged on, and 
the Etesian winds had already set in, the Nile, which 
was filling up and flooding 1 the whole region with 
the abundance of its waters, made Egypt daily more 
secure. The Persian commanders, as this state of 
affairs constantly operated against them, decided to 
withdraw from Egypt. Consequently, on their way 
back to Asia, when a disagreement arose between 
him and Pharnabazus, Iphicrates, suspecting that 
he might be arrested and punished ds Conon 2 the 
Athenian had been, decided to flee secretly from the 
camp. Accordingly, having secured a ship he covertly 
got away at night and reached port at Athens. 
Pharnabazus dispatched ambassadors to Athens and 
accused Iphicrates of being responsible for the failure 
to capture Egypt. The Athenians, however, replied 
to the Persians that if they detected him in wrong¬ 
doing they would punish him as he deserved, and 
shortly afterward appointed Iphicrates general in 
command of their fleet. 

44. It will not be out of place to set forth what I 
have learned about the remarkable character of Iphi¬ 
crates. For he is reported to have possessed shrewd¬ 
ness in command and to have enjoyed an exceptional 
natural genius for every kind of useful invention. 
Hence we are told, after he had acquired his long 

2 When Antalcidas, the Spartan, went to Tiribazus, satrap 
°f Ionia, in 392, to enlist the aid of Persia against the growing 
Power of Athens, Tiribazus arrested Conon (Xenophon, Hell. 

4. 8. 16 ; Book 14. 85), who was acting with the confidence of 
Pharnabazus. According to one authority Conon was put to 
death by the Persians in prison, according to another he took 
refuge with Evagoras in Cyprus, where he died of sickness. 
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II epoiKW noXepw noXvxpdvcov ip.TTei.plaV TWV arpa- 
tiwtikwv epywv, imvorjcracrOai 7roAAd twv els tov 
noXepov xpTjalpwv, Kal paXiora 1 wept tov KaO- 

2 onXiojiov <f>iXoTiprjdfjvai. twv yap 'EAAr jvwv peyd- 
Xais donlcn ypojpevaiv Kal 8ia tovto Svctkivtjtwv 
ovtwv, avvelXe ray danlSas Kal KareaKevaae neX- 
ras crvppeTpovs, ap<j>oripwv s ev aroyaadpevos, tov 
re OKeneiv iKavws ra awpara Kal tov Svvaadai 
t ovs xptapevovs rats neXrais 81a. ttjv Kov<f>OTTjTa 

3 navTeXws evKivrjTovs vnapyeiv. 81a. Se rfjs nelpas 
Trjs evxprjOTlas anoSox’rjs Tvyxavovarjs, ol pev npo- 
Tepov dno tuiv aanlSwv onXvrai KaXovpevoi rare 
Se dbro riyy niXrrjs ireXTaaral peTWVopaadrjaav. 
ini 8e tov Sdparos Kal tov £l<f>ovs els Toiivavrlov 
ttjv peradeaiv inoirjcraTO • rjv^rjoe yap to. pev 
Sopara fjpioXlep peyeOei, ra Se £t<j>rj cr^eSov 81- 
nXaaia KaTeoKevaoev. ttjv Se SoKipaalav rj ^peta 
Sia/Se/SaiouCTa ttjv inlvoiav tov OTpaTrjyov tw Trjs 

4 irelpas emTevypaTi Sotjrjs rjgiwcrev. ray re U7TO- 
8eae is toTs OTpanwrais evXvTovs Kal Kovitas 
inolrjae, raj pixP 1 tov vvv ItfriKparlSas an eKelvov 
KaXovpevas. noXXa 8e Kal aXXa tcov xPV a ‘ , f la>v 
els ray OTpaTelas KaTe8ei$e, nepl wv paKpdv dv 
eirj ypa<f>eiv. rj pev ovv in’ Atyvnrov arparela 
twv II epawv, peyaXrjs Tvyovaa napaOKevrjs, nap’ 
iXnlSas dnpaKTOV eax e to reXos. 

45. Kara Se ttjv 'EAAaSa TapaTTopevwv twv 
noXewv 8ia ttjv davvrjOtj noXiTeiav, Kal noXXwv 

1 twv after paXiara deleted by Dindorf. 

J e’f before dp^oripwv deleted by Vogel (cp. chap. 64. 4). 

1 Consult H. W. Parke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers, 79 ff., 
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experience of military operations in the Persian War, 374/3 i 
he devised many improvements in the tools of war, 
devoting himself especially to the matter of arms. 

For instance, the Greeks were using shields which 
were large and consequently difficult to handle ; 
these he discarded and made small oval ones of 
moderate size, thus successfully achieving both 
objects, to furnish the body with adequate cover and 
to enable the user of the small shield, on account of 
its lightness, to be completely free in his movements. 
After a trial of the new shield its easy manipulation 
secured its adoption; and the infantry who had 
formerly been called “ hoplites ” because of ^then- 
heavy shield, then had their name changed to “ pel- 
tasts ” from the light pelta they carried. 1 As regards 
spear and sword, he made changes in the contrary 
direction : namely, he increased the length of the 
spears by half, and made the swords almost twice as 
long. The actual use of these arms confirmed the 
initial test and from the success of the experiment 
won great fame for the inventive genius of the general. 

He made soldiers’ boots that were easy to untie and 
light and they continue to this day to be called 
“ iphicratids ” after him. He also introduced many 
other useful improvements into warfare, but it would 
be tedious to write about them. So the Persian 
expedition against Egypt, for all its huge prepara¬ 
tions, disappointed expectations and proved a failure 
in the end. 

45. Throughout Greece now that its several states 
were in confusion because of unwonted forms of 

who quotes this passage and upholds Diodorus in that “ he 
regards the peltast’s equipment as a modification introduced 
into hoplite troops.” See also Nepos, Iphicrates, 1. 3-4. 
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inaviaTafievcjv Sta ttjv Kotvrjv avapxtav, rot? (lev 
ras oXvyapx^as KaTaoKevd&vatv ifSoTjOovv oi A axe- 
hai(iovioi, to is Se Trjs SrjfiOKpaTtas avrexo/ievots 

2 avvepdxovv oi ’AOrjvatoi. dpcfiOTepai yap al -rroXets 
avjat xP°vov oXiyov Sierrjprjcrav ras cr7rovSds, fiera 
Se ravra av(mpaTTovoai rats oiKeiais noXeatv ino- 
Xepovv, ovSev en ^povTt^ovres Trjs Kotvrjs ovvre- 
Oeiarjs elprrjvqs. Stomp ev ZaxvvOtp rots em rrjs 
AaxeSaifiovitov iniaTaalas Kvplois yeyovoat tov 
TT oXtrevparos o Srjfios x^^dds eyaiv Kal (ivrjcriKa- 
Ktijv e(f>vydSevae ndvras. 1 . . . ovrot Se rrpos 
Ti ptoOeov tov 'A6 r]vattov r/yovptevov tov vavTtKov 
KaTa<f>vyovT€<s avveTrXeov avrtp Kal ovvefiaxovv. 

3 tovtov ovv napaoT7]od(i€Vot ovvepyov, Kal SiajSi- 
paaBevres eis ttjv vfjoov vtt avTov, KareXafiovTO 
XOipiov oxvpov napd OaXaTTav o Trpoarjyopevov 
’ApKoSiav. €K tovtov S’ opfiwfievot Kal j3oT]6ov 
exovTes tov Ttfiodeov, eKaKonoiovv tovs ev Tjj 

4 noXei. tojv Se Z aKwdioJV tovs AaKeSatpoviovs 
a^tovvTOJV poTjOrjoat, to (lev npwrov els ra? ’A drjvas 
dirooTelXavres tt placets KaT-qyopovv tov Ti (lodeov 
ws S’ eOetopovv tov Srjfiov diroKXtvovTa npos tovs 
cfivydSas, oweoTrjoavTO vavrixov, Kal nXrjpwaavTes 

1 Lacuna noted by Palmer, since ovtoi cannot refer to 
Lacedaemonian sympathizers {iravras). 

1 See chap. 38. 1. 

2 The sense seems to be: “ R estored by the Lacedae¬ 
monians, these exiles banished their enemies in their turn.” 

3 Arcadia may have been the name of the fortress and 
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government, and many uprisings were occurring in 374/3 
the midst of the general anarchy, the Lacedaemonians 
gave assistance to such as were trying to establish 
oligarchies, while the Athenians supported those 
groups which clung to democracy. For both these 
states did maintain the truce 1 for a short time, but 
then, acting in co-operation with their affiliated cities 
renewed the war, no longer respecting the general 
peace that had been agreed upon. So it came about 
that in Zacynthos the popular party, being angry and 
resentful toward those w T ho had held control of the 
government during the domination of the Lacedae¬ 
monians, drove them all into exile. . . . 2 These Za- 
cynthians, having taken refuge with Timotheiis the 
Athenian in charge of the fleet, joined his naval force 
and fought with him. Accordingly they made him 
their confederate, were transported by him to the 
island, and seized a stronghold by the sea which they 
called Arcadia. 3 With this as their base and having 
the support of Timotheiis they inflicted damage upon 
those in the city. 4 And when the Zacynthians asked 
the Lacedaemonians to help them, these latter at 
first sent envoys to Athens to denounce Timotheiis ; 
but then, seeing that the Athenian people favoured 
the exiles, 5 they organized a fleet, and manning 

Nellus, IG\ 43. 133-134, the name of the mountain on which 
it was constructed (see Dittenberger 3 , 1. 147, note 48). 

1 See account in Xenophon, Hell. 6. 2. 2-3. Beloch, 
Griechische Geschickte 2 , 3. 1. 156, places the attack after the 
formation of the peace in the late autumn of 375. Cary, 
Cambridge Ancient History , 6. 77, gives 374. 

6 They even went so far as to make the Zacynthian demo¬ 
crats members of the league ( Cambridge Ancient History, 
ibid.). See inscription list, IG\ 43. 131 ff., where the Zacyn¬ 
thians appear as the last addition to the list. Dittenberger 3 , 

1. 147, note 42, gives the date 374. 
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rptrjpeis eiKoat, /cat nevre e^enepjpav rot? ZokwOwk 
ovppayLav, Sovres r-qv rjyepovlav ’ApLOTOKpdrei. 

46. "Apa 8e tovtols nparropevoLS tcov e/c K op- 
Kvpas Tives l/jlXol AaKe8a.Lp.ovl.ojv h ravaoravre? tw 
8rjptp, napeKaXeaav to vs YjnapTLaras dnoaTetXai 
vavTLKrjV 8vvap.iv, vmoxvovpevoL napaSwoeiv avTOLS 
T7)V KdpKvpav. oi 8e Aa/ce8aip.dvioi, rrjv K 6p- 
Kvpav et’Sore? peyaXrjv ponr/v eyovaav tols dvr- 
eyopevoLS rfjs OaXaTTTjs, eanevaav KvpioL yeveaOaL 

2 TaVTTjs rrjs noXeoJs. evdvs oSv enepifiav els T7)V 
K opKvpav TpLTjpeLS eLKoai Kai 8vo, rr/v rjyepovLav 
’AA/ctSa Trapa86vres. tovtov 8e tov otoXov npoa- 
€7 TOL^Brjaav els Ei/ceAtav dnoaTeiXaL, Iva to? rjjlXoL 
7TpoaSeyBevres vno tojv KopKvpalojv /caTatj^atox 

3 rrjv ttoXlv per a tojv <j>vyd8wv. ol 8e Kop/cupatot 
yvovres tojv UnapTLaTtov Trp> inlvoiav, ttjv pev 
ttoXlv empeXSjs e<f>vXaTTOv, els 8e rds A drjvas 
npeafieLS etjenepupav nepl jior/delas. ol S’ ’A Brj- 
valoL iprjtfjiadpevoi fiorjBeLV tols Kop/cupatot? /cat 
Za/cvvBlojv tols rjivydaiv, 1 els pev tt/v ZokwOov 
e^enepifjav Knpjt/cAea oTpaTT/yov, r/yovpevov tojv 
< fjvyd8ajv, els 8e tt/v Kop/ci/pav napeoKevdt,ovTO 
vavTLKrjV 8vvapiv eKirepTreLv . 

4 “Apa 8e tovtols npaTTOpevoLS /Cara tt/v Botat- 
rt'av BAaratet? avreyopevoi rfjs *ABrjvalojv avppa- 
Xi'as peTenepnovro OTparicora?, /ce/cpt/co're? rot? 
'AQrjvaloLS napa8ovvai t-)]v ttoXlv. ini 8e tovtols 
ol fioLOJTapxaL ^aAe77t?j? 8t aTedevTes npos tovs 
nAaratet?, /cat (nrevSovTes (fjdaoaL TrjV irapd tojv 
'AB rjvalojv ovppaxlav, evdvs in avmvs 8vvapiv 

1 ZaKvvBlaiv rots ivydmv] Aa/re8aipowtuv rots avggaxois 

AHJK. 
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twenty-five triremes sent them to assist the Zacyn- 374/3 
thians, placing Aristocrates in command. 1 

46. While these things were going on, some parti¬ 
sans of the Lacedaemonians in Corcyra revolted 
against the democracy and called upon the Spartans 
to dispatch a fleet, promising to betray Corcyra to 
them. The Lacedaemonians, aware of the great im¬ 
portance that Corcyra had for the aspir ants to sea 
power, made haste to possess themseWW^/f this city.’ 

So they immediately dispatched to Corcyra twenty- 
two triremes, having given the command to Alcidas. 
They pretended that this expedition was sent to 
Sicily, in order to be received as friends by the Cor- 
cyraeans and then with the assistance of the exiles 
to occupy the city. But the Corcyraeans, discovering 
the design of the Spartans, kept careful guard over 
the city and sent envoys to Athens to get help. The 
Athenians voted help for the Corcyraeans and the 
Zacynthian exiles, sent to Zacynthos Ctesicles as 
general in command of the exiles, and prepared to 
dispatch a naval force to Corcyra. 

While these things were going on, the Plataeans 
in Boeotia, clinging to the alliance with the Athenians, 
sent to them for soldiers, having decided to hand 
their city over to the Athenians. At this the Boeo- 
tarchs 3 became incensed with the Plataeans, and, 
being eager to forestall the allied force from Athens, 
immediately brought a considerable army against 

1 He must have been Spartan nauarch for 375/4 according 
to Beloch, Griechische Geschichte 2 , 2. 2. 281. 

! As to the Lacedaemonian aggression see Cary, Cam¬ 
bridge Ancient History, 6. 77 and Xenophon, Hell. 6. 2. 4. 
Note the intervention of Dionysius in chap. 47. 7. 

3 Annual officials, eleven in number, of the Boeotian 
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5 d^ioXoyov rjyov. rrapayevopevoL Se rrXrjalov Trjg 
twv IIAaTateaiv 7rdAeto?, dirpoaSoKrirov r rjg em- 
Oeaewg yevopevqg, ol nXeicrroi pev twv YlXaraiewv 
£7 n r rjs ywpag KaraXrjefid evreg vrro twv Imrewv 
avvrjprrdyrjaav, ol Se Xolttoi KaTaejrvyovreg elg ttjv 
ttoAiv, Kal avppdywv ovreg eprjpoi, avvrjvayKaadr]- 
oav opoXoylag avvdeaOai Toig rroXeploig evapearovg- 
eSei yap avrovg to. emrrXa Xafiovrag drreXdeiv eK 
Trjg noXewg Kal prjKeTi Trjg Boiwnag emfialveiv. 

6 p era Se ravra ol pev Qrj^aloi Tag IIAarata? /cara- 
OKdifiavTeg Kal Qeamag dXXoTplwg irpog a vToiig 
ScaKeipevag e^eTropdrjoav, ol 8e nAaratet? et? 
’ Adr/vag peTa tekvwv Kal yvvatKwv (jivyovTeg Trjg 
laorroXiTelag ervyov Sid ttjv yprjaroTrjTa tov 

$W°v- 

Kat to pev Kara B oiWTiav iv Tovroig rjv. 

47. AaKeSaipovioi Se orpaTTjyov KaTaoTrjoavTeg 
MvdoLTTTTOv etjaTTeoTeiXav errl ttjv KopKvpav, eyovra 
rpirjpeig pev etjrjKOVTa Kal rrevre, orpanwrag Se 
ytAlovg Kal rrevraKoalovg. ovTog Se KarairAevoag 
elg TTjv vrjaov Kal rrpoaAafiopevog rovg <f>vya8ag 
elaerrXevaev elg tov At peva Kal Terrdpwv pev vewv 
eKvplevae, twv 8e vttoXolttwv rpiwv vewv <f>vyov- 
awv rrpog Trp> yrjv, avrai pev evenprjadrjaav vrro 
twv KopKvpaiwv, tva prj Toig rroXeploig vrroyelpioi 
yevwvTai. eviKrjoe Se Kal rretfrj rovg errl Trj yfj 

1 See also Xenophon, Hell. 6. 3. 1 and S ; Isocrates, 
Platafcus ; Pausanias, 9. 1. 8, sets the fall of Plataeae in 373/2 
when Asteius was archon. 

‘ See chap. SI. 3 and Xenophon, Hell. 6. 3. 1. Pausanias, 
9. 14, seems to place the destruction of Thespiae after the 
battle of Leuctra. 
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the Plataeans. 1 They reached the neighbourhood of 374/3 b.c. 
Plataeae when the attack was not expected, so that a 
large number of the Plataeans were arrested in the 
fields and carried off by the cavalry, while the rest, 
who had escaped to the city, being helpless without 
any allies, were forced to make a covenant agreeable 
to their enemies ; they were obliged, namely, to 
depart from the city with their movable possessions 
and never again to set foot on Boeotian soil. There¬ 
upon the Thebans, having razed Plataeae completely, 
pillaged Thespiae 2 as well, which was at odds with 
them. The Plataeans with their wives and children, 
having fled to Athens, received equality of civic 
rights 3 as a mark of favour from the Athenian people. 

Such was the state of affairs in Boeotia. 

47. The Lacedaemonians appointed Mnasippus 1 
general and ordered him to proceed to Corcyra with 
sixty-five triremes, his forces consisting of fifteen 
hundred soldiers, r Touching at the island, he picked 
up the exiles, t/jen sailed into the harbour and 
captured four ships, the three remaining ships having 
fled to the shore, where they were burned by the 
Corcyraeans to prevent their falling into the hands 
of the enemy. He also defeated with his infantry 

3 A privilege rarely accorded by the Athenians in these 
days. The democrats of Samos had been accorded this 
privilege near the close of the Peloponnesian War. The 
Plataeans had been granted citizenship in the same war and 
Meyer (Geschkhte des Altertums, 5. 399) contends that this 
still held. This grant of laonoXirela seems not to have been 
of the Hellenistic type (W. S. Ferguson, Greek Imperialism , 

31), by which the citizen of one state enjoyed certain privi¬ 
leges (cp. civitas sine suffragio) in another state during 
residence there. 

4 Late summer 373 (Beloch, Griechische Geschichte 2 , 3. 1. 

158). See Xenophon, Hell. 6. 2. 3-15. 
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X6(/>ov TLva KareiXrjppevovs, Kal KadoXov ttoXvv 

2 (/idjSoy rots' KopKvpalots eirearyjaev. ’Adrjvaun Se 
Kal TrdXai pev aTTeoTaXKeLoav TipoBeav rov Kovto- 
vos im fiorjdeiav rots Kop/cupcuot? per a ~ itt- 
Kovra- o vtos Se irpo rfjs ovp.paxi.as Tavrrjs ttX evoas 
em OpaKYjs, Kal TToXXas noXeis em ovppaxlav 
TrpooKaXeoap^vos, Trpooedv}Ke rpiaKovra rpirjpeis- 

3 rore Se Kadvoreptuv rrjs tojv K.opKvpaloov ovppa- 
X La $ TO /^ev Trpanov d-rrefiaXe rfjv arpaTr\ylav, rov 
Srjpov ^aA€7T<Ss 77730s avrov Staredevros • tos Se 
TrapeTrXevoev els ras 'Adr/vas, aycov irpeafietov 
nXrjdos tcov rrjv ovppaylav ovvrtdepevaiv Kal rpta- 
Kovra Tpirjpeis npooreOeiKais, navra Se rov otoXov 
eS KareoKevaKuis Trpos rov noXepov, perevorjoev 6 
Srjpos Kal TraXiv avra> rrjv orparrfylav anoKar- 

4 eorrjoev. TTpooKareoKeva^ov 1 Se Kal aXXas* 773177- 
peis rerrapaKovra, (Lore 3 ras ndoas* ylveodai 
eKarov Kai rpiaKovra’ enoiovvro Se Kal olrov Kal 
j3eXd>v Kal tu>v aXXwv rd>v els noXepov xprjalpaiv 
d^ioXoyovs TrapaoKevas. Kara Se to napov orpa- 
rrpyov eXopevoi KrrjOLKXea pera orparuxniov nevra- 
Koolcvv eijeneptfiav flor]drjoovTa rots KopKvpauus. 

5 ofiros Se Xadpa vvktos eXade rovs noXiopKovvras 
eionXevoas els K opKvpav Kal KaraXafidiiv rovs ev 
rrj noXei npos pev aXXrjXovs oraoid£ovras, ra Se 
Kara rov TroXepov KaKais SuuKovvras, ras pev 
oraoeis SieXvae, rrjs Se noXeojs noXXrjV empeXeiav 
•noL-qaapevos evdapoels enol-qoe to vs noXiopKov- 

1 TrpooK<iT€OKeva£ov Dindorf: npoKaraoKevd^wv. 

2 ray before aAAar deleted by Dindorf. 
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a contingent on land which had seized a certain 874/31 
hill, and generally terrorized the Corcyraeans. The 
Athenians had some time previously dispatched 
Timotheus, Conon’s son, with sixty ships to aid 
Corcyra. He, however, before intervening in their 
favour, had sailed to the region of Thrace. Here he 
summoned many cities to join the alliance, and added 
thirty triremes to his fleet. At this point, because he 
was too late to assist Corcyra, he was at first deprived 
of his command as a result of his loss of popularity. 
Later, however, when he sailed along the Attic coast 
to Athens, bringing with him a great number of 
envoys from states which were ready to conclude an 
alliance with Athens, having added thirty triremes 
to his fleet and put the whole fleet in good trim for 
the war, the people repented and reinstated 1 him 
in his command. They furthermore equipped forty 
additional triremes, so that altogether he had one 
hundred thirty ; they also provided liberal stores of 
food, engines of war, and other supplies needed for 
war. To meet the immediate emergency, they chose 
Ctesicles 2 general and sent him with five hundred 
soldiers to aid the Corcyraeans. He arrived there 
secretly by night and sailed into Corcyra undetected 
by the besiegers. Finding the inhabitants of the 
city at strife with one another and handling military 
matters badly, he composed the dissensions, devoted 
much attention to the city’s business, and heartened 

1 Timotheiis was not reinstated though he was acquitted 
in this cause celebre. See Xenophon, Hell. 6. 2. 13 j Nepos, 
Timotheus , 4 ; Demosthenes, 49. 9 f., 22. 

2 See chap. 46. 3 and Xenophon, op. cit. 2. 10. 

3 wore Reiske : ws sal. 

* aAAar before ndoas deleted by Reiske. 
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6 pevovs. Kal to pev irpanov aTrpooSoKrjrws rots 
TToXiopxovaiv eTTi.9ep.evos dvelXev avrwv irepl Sia- 
kooIovs, vorepov 8e peyaXijs payrjs yevopevrjs top 
re Mvdovmrov aveTXe Kal twv dXXojv ovk oXlyovs' 
reXos Se to vs noXiopKovvTas els iroXiopKiav ovy- 

7 xXeloas peydXwv eiralvwv eru^ev. tov Se irepl tt/v 
K opxvpav TroXepov oye8dv ijSrj re'A os eyovTos 
KaTenXevoev 6 otoXos twv ’A drjvalwv els tt)V K op- 
Kvpav, eycov orpaTTpyovs T ipodeov Kal ’ IcjnKpaTrjv. 
oStol Se tcov Kaipcbv voTeprjKOTes aXXo pev ovSev 
eirpa£av pvrjprjS a£iov, Tpir/peai Se 'EiiKeXiKaTs 
7 Tepvrvxovres, as Acovvaios rp> direaTaXKcbs Aaxe- 
Saipovlois em ovppaylav, ojv r/yovvTO KcaalS-qs 
Kal KplvLTTTTOs, avTavS povs elXov, ovaas ewea- 
tovs S’ aXovras XacftvpomoXriaavTes, Kal irXelco twv 
e^rjKovTa TaXavTWV ddpolaavTes ; epicrdoSoT-qaav 
tt)v Svvapiv. 

8 "A pa 8e tovtols irpaTTopevois /card pev Trjv 
Kvirpov NikokXt}s 6 evvovyos e8oXocj>6vr]crev Et3 ayo- 
pav tov fiaoiXea Kal Trjs twv 2aA apivlxov fdaoiXelas 
exvplevae, Kara Se tt)V ’IraAiav *P wpaioi irpos 
llpaiveaT lvovs TraparaljdpevoL Kal viK-qaavres tovs 
irXe lotovs twv dvTLTa^apevwv KaTeKoi/tav. 

48. ’E7J-’ dpyovTOS S’ 'AOrjvrjoiv 'AoTelov 'Paj- 
paloL KaTeOT-qaav avrl twv viraTWv xiXiapxovs e£, 
MapKOV ( l>OVpLOV Kal A eVKLOV O OVpLOV, €TL Se 
AvXov Yloaropiov Kal A evKiov AoKprynov Kal 
Mapxov O afdiov Kal AevxLov Ylooropiov. em Se 


1 See Xenophon, Hell. 6. 2. 16-26. The year is 372. 

2 Timotheus is wrongly included. See Cambridge Ancient 

History, 6. 77. 

2 Perhaps the occasion mentioned in Book 16. 57. 3. 
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the besieged. At first in an unexpected attack on m/s 
the besiegers he slew about two hundred, and later 
in a great battle slew Mnasippus and not a few others. 
Finally he encircled and laid siege to the besiegers 
and won great approval. 1 The war to possess Corcyra 
was practically at an end when the Athenian fleet 
sailed in with the generals Timotheiis 2 and Iphicrates. 
These, having arrived too late for the critical moment, 
accomplished nothing worth mentioning except that, 
falling in with some Sicilian triremes 3 which Diony¬ 
sius had dispatched under the command of Cissides 
and Crinippus to assist his allies the Lacedaemonians, 
they captured them with their crews, nine ships in all. 

By selling the captives as booty they collected more 
than sixty talents, with which they paid their forces. 4 

While these things were going on, in Cyprus Nico- 
cles the eunuch 6 assassinated the king Evagoras and 
possessed himself of the royal power over the Sala- 
minians ; and in Italy the Romans, arrayed in battle 
against the Praenestini,* defeated them and slew 
almost all their opponents. 

48. When Asteius was archon at Athens, the 373/2 
Romans elected six military tribunes with consular 
power, Marcus Furius, Lucius Furius, Aulus Postu- 
mius, Lucius Lucretius, Marcus Fabius, and Lucius 

Dionysius also sent presents for Delphi (cp. JO, 2 s . 103. 9) 
which was burned (Dittenberger 3 , 295) in 373. 

4 See also Xenophon, Hell. 6. 2. 27-39 and Polyaenus, 3. 

9. 55. 

6 Theopompus (fr. Ill) says that Evagoras and his son 
Pnytagoras were murdered by a eunuch Thrasydaeus. Nico- 
cles, the son and successor of Evagoras, probably had no 
hand in the murder. See also Aristotle, Politics, 5. 1311 b ; 
Isocrates, Ad Nicoclem (//), Nicocles {III), and Evagoras, 72. 
Diodorus has abbreviated his source overmuch and made 
Nicocles the eunuch. 6 See Livy, 6. 27. 9 ff. 
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tout tov Kara ttjv HeXoTTOvvrjoov iyevovT o oeiopol 
peydXoi koX KaTaKXvapol ydjpas Kal noXecav am- 
cttoi • ovSenore yap iv rots inavo) ypovois iyevovro 
itadf] roiavra rrepl noXeis 'EAArjuiSas, oure Ttuv 
noXecov avrdvSpuw d<j>avujp6s, Belas twos ivep- 
yelas ttjv diruiXeiav Kal <f>9opav tow dvd pdnruiv 

2 prjyavrjaapevqs. inerewe Se to peyeBos Trjs avp- 
<j)opas 6 Kaipos' ov yap rjpepas ovveflrj yeveaOai 
tov aeiapdv iv fj SwaTOV rjv tovs KwSvvevovras 
fiorjBetv eavroLs, aXXa vvktos tov rrdBovs ovp- 
fidvros ai pev oik tat Sia to peyeBos tov aeiopov 
KarappnrTovpevai avveyeovro, oi Se dvdpumoi Sia 
t€ to a kotos Kal to TTjs nepioTaaeois drrpoaSoKrjTov 
Kal rrapaSoljov aSvvaTOis elyov dvTiXapfldveoBai 

3 Trjs aojrrjplas. oi pev oSv rrXelovs ivanoXrj^devres 
tois nruipaai tcov oIkioiv Tj(f>avlaBi]aav imXa- 
fiovo-qs S’ rjpepas Tives e^enr/Saiv eV tow oIkicjv, 
Kal SogavTes iKrre<f>evydvai tov kIvSvvov pel^ovi 
Kal rrapaSoijoTepa avp<f>opa rtepierteoov rfjs yap 
BaXdaarjs peTeojpiaBelarjs irrl rroXv Kal KvpaTOs 
vtfjTjXov itjaipopevov KareKXvoBrjoav arravres avv 
Tats TraTploiv aefyaviaOevTes. iyeveTO Se tovto to 
77a Bos Trjs ’Ayalas ire pi Svo noXeis, 'EXIktjv tc Kal 
Yiovpav, c3v TTjV 'EXlKTjV 1 owefiat,ve peyiOTOv tow 
Kara rrjv ’ Ayatav noXeuiv eyew aljuvpa npo tov 

4 aeiopov. rrepl Se rdiv aopmoipdrow peydXrjs 
ovorjs CrjTrjaeats, oi per <f>vaiKol rreipowrai rds 
air lag tow toiovtojv rraOow ovk els to Belov ava- 

1 t€ after 'EAuojv deleted by Dindorf. 

* See Strabo, 1. 3. 18 : “ Then there are Bura and Helice ; 
Bura disappeared in a chasm of the earth, and Helice was 
wiped out by a wave from the sea ” (H. L. Jones, L.C.L.). 
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Postumius. During their term of office great earth¬ 
quakes occurred in the Peloponnese accompanied by 
tidal waves which engulfed the open country and cities 
in a manner past belief; for never in the earlier 
periods had such disasters befallen Greek cities, nor 
had entire cities along with their inhabitants dis¬ 
appeared as a result of some divine force wreaking 
destruction and ruin upon mankind. The extent of 
the destruction was increased by the time of its occur¬ 
rence ; for the earthquake did not come in the day¬ 
time when it would have been possible for the sufferers 
to help themselves, but the blow came at night, so 
that when the houses crashed and crumbled under the 
force of the shock, the population, owing to the dark¬ 
ness and to the surprise and bewilderment occasioned 
by the event, had no power to struggle for life. The 
majority were caught in the falling houses and anni¬ 
hilated, but as day returned some survivors dashed 
from the ruins and, when they thought they had 
escaped the danger, met with a greater and still more 
incredible disaster. For the sea rose to a vast height, 
and a wave towering even higher washed away and 
drowned all the inhabitants and their native lands as 
well. Two cities in Achaia bore the brunt of this 
disaster, Helice and Bura, 1 the former of which had, 
as it happened, before the earthquake held first place 
among the cities of Achaia. These disasters have 
been the subject of much discussion. Natural 
scientists make it their endeavour to attribute respon¬ 
sibility in such cases not to divine providence, but 

These cities are in Achaia, Helice east of Aegium on the 
Corinthian Gulf and Bura inland. It is strange that no 
mention occurs of Delphi if the same earthquake caused the 
fire of 373 (Alarm. Par. 71 ; Dittenberger 3 , 295 ; Hommolle, 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 20 (1896), 677 ff.). 
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(ftepeip, aXX’ els <f>V(nKas Ttvas Kal KarrjvayKaa- 
pepas irepioTaoeis, ol S’ evoejdws 8iaKelpepoi TTpos 
to 9 eiov mOapas tip as air las a.7To8i8ov<n tov 
ervpfddpros, (Its 8La dewp pfjptp yeyeprqpeprqs rfjs 
crupuftopas tols els to Betop daejl-qaaoL- ire pi wp 
Kail rjpLeis aKpifiws dpaypdifiai ireipaadpeBa rfj Kara 
pepos loTopla. 

49. KaTa TTjP 'Implap ewea iroXeis elwBeioav 
kolptjp TTOieiadai avpoSop tt/p twp Ylapuoplotp, Kal 
Bvolas avpBveip dpyalas Kal peyaXas Uooet8wpi 
irepl rrjP opopa^opep-rjp MvkolXtjp ep eprjpw romp, 
vcrrepop Se TToXepiov yepopepwp rrepl tovtovs tovs 
tottovs ov Svvdpepoi troieip tcl Uapiwpia, peT- 
edeoap rr)V ■navqyvpLV els d<j<f>aXfj TQnov, os rjp 
TtXrjCtlop rfjs ’E <f>edov. Ttepifiapres 8e Bewpovs IIu- 
Bw8e, yprjapovs eXafiop d<f>i8pvpaTa Xajleip and 
twp dpyalwv Kal -npoyoviKwv avrois fiwpwp e£ 
’EXiKTjS Trjs 1 ev Tip Tore pep ’Iaivia?, pvp 8e 
2 'Ayalas KaXovpe'vr/s. ol pep oup "hopes Kara top 
ypr/opov eirepiftap els ’A yatap tovs Xrjipope'povs Ta 
d<f>i8pvpaTa m ovtol 8e npos to kolpop twp 'Ayaiatp 
8iaXeydepTes erreioap StSovat ra d^iovpeva. ol 8e 
tt/p ’EXIktjp olKovpres, eyoPTes TraXaiop Xoyiop on 
rore KipSvpevoovoip orap "laipes em tov fiwpov 
tov IloaetSait'O? Bvowcnp, dpaXoyi^opepoi top ypt j- 
opop dpTeXeyop tols "lwoi 7 repl twp deftiSpvpaTWp, 

1 -rfjs ev Tui Tore fiev ’luivias, vvv St ’Ayaias /caAou/ieVijs] rijs 
ev rrj Tore fiev ’I tovla, vvv Se ’A \ata KaXov/ievri Madvig, Vogel. 

1 See on this subject Book 16. 61-64. 

3 Herodotus (1. 145) has twelve Ionian cities and makes 
the connection between Achala and Ionia. Helice and Bura 
are specially mentioned there as two places of refuge of the 
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to certain natural circumstances determined by neces- i 
sary causes, whereas those who are disposed to vener¬ 
ate the divine power assign certain plausible reasons 
for the occurrence, alleging that the disaster was 
occasioned by the anger of the gods at those who 
had committed sacrilege. This question I too shall 
endeavour to deal with in detail in a special chapter 
of my history. 1 

49. In Ionia nine cities * were in the habit of hold¬ 
ing a common assemblage of all the Ionians and of 
offering sacrifices of great antiquity on a large scale 
to Poseidon in an open region near the place called 
Mycale. Later, however, as a result of the outbreak 
of wars in this neighbourhood, since they were unable 
to hold the Panionia there, they shifted the festival 
gathering to a safe place near Ephesus. Having sent 
an embassy to Delphi, they received an oracle telling 
them to take copies of the ancient ancestral altars at 
Helice, which was situated in what was then known as 
Ionia, 3 but is known now as Achala. So the Ionians 
in obedience to the oracle sent men to Achala to make 
the copies, and they spoke before the council of the 
Achaeans and persuaded them to give them what they 
asked. The inhabitants of Helice, however, who had 
an ancient saying that they would suffer danger when 
Ionians should sacrifice at the altar of Poseidon, taking 
account of the oracle, opposed the Ionians in the 
matter of the copies, saying that the sanctuary was 

Ionians from the Achaeans. Cp. Strabo, 14. 1. 20 for the 
festival celebrated near Mycale. .. , 

3 See chap. 48. 3 for earthquake and tidal wave. On the 
connection of Helice and Bura with the Ionians see Strabo, 
8. 7. 2 and 4 : “ after Bura, Helice, whither the Ionians tied 
for refuge after they were conquered in battle by the Achae¬ 
ans, and whence at last they were expelled (L.t.h. l.c.). 
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A eyovres p-Tj xoivov tcuv ’A^aicov, aAA’ i'Siov aurcuv 1 
etvai to Tepevos' owinpaTTOV 8e tovtois xal oi ttjv 

3 Bovpav olxovvres. row 8e ’A^atcSv xoivtp 8oypari 
ovyxoiprjodvTcov, oi pev “leaves edvoav ini tov 
fhopov tov llooeiSwvos /card tov xprfopov, ol 8’ 
'EXixeTs ra xp-qpLaro? SiappiifiavTes tcuv ’Icavcuv 
tovs T€ 9euipovs avvrjpnaaav, rjoifirjodv re els to 
9etov. av9’ cvv <f>aoi prjvlaavTa tov Hooei8cuva 
8ia tov oeiopov xal tov xaTaxXvapov raj aae- 

4 fiovoas noXeis Xvprjvaa9ai. tov S’ ix YlooecScuvos 
yeyovivai ttjv pijviv rat? noXeoi <f>aot.v ip,<f>aveis 
dno8ei£eis vndpyciv 8id to tcuv o€iop,d>v xal tcuv 
xaTaxXvapduv tovtov tov deov cyccv 8ieiXrj<f>9ai ttjv 
i^ovoLav, xal 8ia to 8oxelv to naXaiov ttjv IleAo- 
nowrjoov olxrjTrjpiov yeyovivai llooeiScuvos, xal 
ttjv x<*>P av TavTTjv cuonep iepav tov VlooeiSwvos 
vopi^eaOai, xal to avvoXov naaas raj iv IleAo- 
novvrjow noXeis paXiara tcuv dOavaTiuv tov 9eov 

5 Tipdv tovtov . npos Se tovtois ttjv YleXonowrjoov 
xaTa /3d9ovs ^X €lv peyaXa /coiAco/xara xal avara- 
aeis vSarcuv vapanaicuv jieyaXas. etvai yap iv 
avrfj 8vo noTajiovs (f>avepoi>s peovTas vno yijv d 
r€ yap nepl OeVeov n ora/xo? els ttjv yijv xara- 
Svopievos iv Tots npoTepois xP° VOLS Tj<j>aviZ,eTO, tcuv 
xaTa yrjs avTpcov avrov vnoSexopivcuv, o re nepl 

1 avrwv Vogel: avrwv. 

1 Xfvqiiara Vogel (cp. chap. 82. 1)] 6vp.ara Dindorf, Bekker. 
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not the common property of the Achaeans, but 873/2 
their own particular possession. The inhabitants of 
Bura also took part with them in this. But since the 
Achaeans by common decree had concurred, the 
Ionians sacrificed at the altar of Poseidon as the oracle 
directed, but the people of Helice scattered the sacred 
possessions of the Ionians and seized the persons of 
their representatives, 1 thus committing sacrilege. It 
was because of these acts, they say, that Poseidon in 
his anger brought ruin upon the offending cities 
through the earthquake and the flood. That it was 
Poseidon’s wrath that was wreaked upon these cities 
they allege that clear proofs are at hand : first, it is 
distinctly conceived that authority over earthquakes 
and floods belongs to this god, ! and also it is the 
ancient belief that the Peloponnese was an habitation 
of Poseidon ; and this country is regarded as sacred 
in a way to Poseidon, and, speaking generally, all 
the cities in the Peloponnese pay honour to this god 
more than to any other of the immortals. Further¬ 
more, the Peloponnese has beneath its surface huge 
caverns and great underground accumulations of 
flowing water. Indeed there are two rivers in it which 
clearly have underground courses ; one of them, in 
fact, near Pheneus, plunges into the ground, and in 
former times completely disappeared, swallowed up 
by underground caves, and the other, near Stym- 

1 See particularly Pausanias, 7. 24. 3-7. Frazer (4. 165) 
gives other references for this story. (For Bura, ibid. 168.) 

2 When the generation to which Zeus belonged overthrew 
the older gods the universe was apportioned to Zeus, sky and 
dry land, to Poseidon, the water, to Dis, the underworld. 
With his trident Poseidon controlled the waters and by smit¬ 
ing the earth with it produced earthquakes (“ Poseidon the 
earth-shaker ”). 
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jAov 1 eis rt 2 ^aa/xa KaraSvopevos eirl Sia- 
kooIovs oraStovs (freperat, KeKpvppevos /card yrjs 
6 /cat napa rr)V rdtv *Apyettov ttoXlv itjirjoiv. npos 
Se rots eiprjpevois A eyovmv, on nXrjv rtov doefir)- 
oavTiov ovSeis aAA os rrepieireae r rj ovp<f>opa. /cat 
7repi pev tcjv yevopevwv oeiopwv /cat KaraKXvopwv 
apKecrOrjcropeOa rots prjOetoiv. 

50. Ett' dpyovros S’ 'AOrp/rjcnv 'AAKiodevovs 
'Pai/xatot pev dvrl twv vvarcov ^tAtap^oa? /caT- 
eorrjoav 6 kt( 1>, Aevtaov OvaXepiov /cat IId77Atov, 3 
en Se Fatov Tepevnov /cat AevKtov Mevr/viov, irpos 
Se tovtols Valov HoXttlklov /cat Titov II airtpiov 
/cat AevKtov Alp.iXi.ovA irapd Se ’HAetots oAvpmds 
yjx^V Sevrepa 7rpos rats e Karov, Kad' rjv evt/ca 
2 oraSiov A apt aif Qovpios. eirl Se tovtwv, Aa/ce- 
Satptovlaov err) oyeSov TrevraKoma rfjs 'EAAaSos 
eXpvnov tt)v fjyepovtav, to detov Trpoeorjpaivev ad- 
rots' r^s d.px'fjs T7)V dirof}oAr)v oxfiOr) pev yap Kara 
tov ovpavdv eirl iroAAas vvKras Xapnas peydXrj 
Kaopevrj, di to tov oxrjparos ovopaodetoa nvpivr) 
Sokls' piKpdv S’ vorepov rjTrrjdevres ol EirapTLarat 
napaSo^ws peydXr) payr) ttjv r/yepoviav anefiaAov 

1 Etu/x^tjAov Vogel : to orti/i^ijv Pa, to arv^ufnov cet. 

2 Tt Dindorf: to. 

3 JldwAtov PA (cp. Livy, 6. 27. 2), ndwAiov "Ayxov cet. 

4 AlfiiXtov PA, AifiiXiov xai ®d/3iov Xidxpov cet. 

1 The first is the river Ladon, a tributary of the Alphetis, 
flowing past Pheneiis, and the second is the Stymphalus. 
In Frazer’s Pausanias (8. 20, 22) on pp. 262 and 268 (vol. 4) 
are found descriptions of these rivers. See also Strabo, 8. 8. 4. 
Both towns were in Arcadia, the first being represented by 
Virgil (Aeneid, 8. 165) as the home of Evander. 

2 One might ask about the guilt of the crews of the ten 

Spartan ships which chanced to be anchored off Helice and 
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phalus, 1 plunges into a chasm and flows for two hun- 373/2 
dred stades concealed underground, then pours forth 
by the city of the Argives. In addition to these 
statements the pious say further that except for those 
who committed the sacrilege no one perished in the 
disaster. 2 Concerning the earthquakes and floods 
which occurred we shall rest content with what has 
been said. 

50. When Alcisthenes was archon at Athens, the 372/1 
Romans elected eight military tribunes with consular 
power, Lucius and Publius Valerius, Gaius Terentius, 
Lucius Menenius, Gaius Sulpicius, Titus Papirius, and 
Lucius Aemilius, and the Eleians celebrated the hun¬ 
dred second Olympiad in which Damon of Thurii won 
the stadium race. During their term of office, after 
the Lacedaemonians had held the supremacy in Greece 
for almost five hundred years, a divine portent fore¬ 
told the loss of their empire ; for there was seen in the 
heavens during the course of many nights a great 
blazing torch which was named from its shape a 
“ flaming beam,” 3 and a little later, to the surprise of 
all, the Spartans were defeated in a great battle 
were destroyed by the tidal wave (cp. Aelian, De Nat. 
Animal. 11. 19 and Wesseling’s note on this passage of 
Diodorus). For the fate of similar arguments see Voltaire, 
Candide 5. , 

3 Seneca, Q.N. 7. 5 : “ talem effigiem ignis longi hnsse 
Callisthenes tradit, antequam Burin et Helicen mare abscon- 
deret. Aristoteles ait non trabem illam sed cometen fuisse. 
Translation by John Clarke: “ Callisthenes puts it on record 
that a similar appearance of a trail of fire was observed before 
the sea swallowed up Buris and Helice. Aristotle says it was 
not a ‘ beam,’ but a comet.” On the basis of this passage of 
Diodorus and the passage of Seneca it would seem that 080s 
in Aristotle, Meteor. 1. 6, 343 b 23 (810 ko.1 ckX^Bt, oSos, ed. by 
F. H. Fobes) should read 8 okos (see Wessehng s note). Aris¬ 
totle dates the occurrence in 373/2 (ibid, b 19). 
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3 dveXirlaTUis. evt.oi Se tow rftvaiKthv ttjv yeveatv rfjs 

Xap,TraSos els (f>voiKas air las dve<f>epov, a7To<f>aivo- 
fievoi tol roiavra <f>aVTaop.aTa KaTrjvayKa<jp,ev<os 
ylveadai ypovois coptopuevois, Kal irepl tcov toiov- 
rutv tovs re iv BafivXcovi XaXSalovs Kal tovs 
aXXovs aarpoXoyovs noiovjxlvovs Trpopprjcreis ev- 
apyels emTvyyavew Toils Se p,r/ 0avp,a£eiv OTav 
yevrp-al n tolovtov, aXX ’ lav p,r) yevryrai, kotol tcls 
IS las eKaoTcov nepioSovs auavtois Kwr/oeai Kal 
<f>opais (hpiop,evais avvTeXovp,evoiv } ttjv 8’ ovv 

Xap,va8a Tooain-qv iayrjKevai Xap.Trp6rrp-a Kal Sv- 
vapuv tov ({kotos, ojot iirl Trjs yrjs crKias Troieiv 
TrapaTrXrfalas rrj aeXrjvrj. 

4 Kara 8e to vtovs tovs XP° vovs ’Apra^ep^rjs 6 
fiaaiAevs opwv ttoXiv TapaTTOpuevrjv tt]v 'EAAaSa 
tt placets aTrlaTeiXe, TrapaKaXdiv avXXvaaaOai tovs 
ip,(f>vXlovs TToXepLovs Kal ovvBeoQa i Koivijv elprjvrjv 
KaTa Tas opuoXoylas, as TrpoTepov rjaav TTe7roirjjj,evoi. 
tow Se 'EAA r/voov TravTOJv dap,evois TrpooSe{jap,eva>v 
tovs Xoyovs, ovvedevro KowrjV elprjvrjv at rroXets 
TTOXjai TrXijV Qrjfialojw Qrjfialoi yap puovoi, rrjv 
Boutvriav vtto jj,iav dyovres ovvTeXeiav, oil npoa- 
eSeydijaav imo tow 'EAA rjvcov 8ta to rraxnv ape- 

1 ovvreXovpevaiv Vogel, aira vtuiv ovv. Rhodoman, tovtoiv ovv. 
Wurin, omreXov/Hvas Reiske : r&v ovvreXovjj.ivuiv. 

1 For the participation of the King see Dionysius Hal. 
De Lysia Iudicium, 12 ; Xenophon, Hell. 6. 3. 12, 5. 1 f. 

2 See chap. 38, which in many details is an anticipation of 
this chapter. 

3 See Xenophon, op. cil. 6. 3. 1-19 and for date Plutarch, 

Agesllaus, 28. 
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and irretrievably lost their supremacy. Some of the S72/1 b.c. 
students of nature ascribed the origin of the torch to 
natural causes, voicing the opinion that such appari¬ 
tions occur of necessity at appointed times, and that 
in these matters the Chaldeans in Babylon and the 
other astrologers succeed in making accurate pro¬ 
phecies. These men, they say, are not surprised when 
such a phenomenon occurs, but rather if it does not, 
since each particular constellation has its own peculiar 
cycle and they complete these cycles through age-long 
movements in appointed courses. At any rate this 
torch had such brilliancy, they report, and its light 
such strength that it cast shadows on the earth similar 
to those cast by the moon. 

At this time Artaxerxes the Persian King, seeing 
that the Greek world was again in a turmoil, sent am¬ 
bassadors, 1 calling upon the Greeks to settle their 
internecine wars and establish a common peace in ac¬ 
cordance with the covenants 2 they had formerly made. 

All the Greeks gladly received his proposal, and -all 
the cities agreed to a general peace except Thebes 3 ; 
for the Thebans alone, being engaged in bringing 
Boeotia under a single confederacy, 4 were not ad¬ 
mitted by the Greeks because of the general determina- 

4 The Boeotian League such as it had been before the 
Peace of Antalcidas (for its constitution see Oxyr. Pap. 842 
[vol. vl, xi. 38-xii. 31) was set up anew, only much more 
strongly centralized and on a democratic basis. The execu¬ 
tive was the college of boeotarchs no longer representative 
of separate states but elected from all Boeotian citizens and 
reduced in number from eleven to seven (chap. 52). The 
deciding power lay with the assembly of the Boeotian folk 
which met at Thebes but in which every citizen of a Boeotian 
state had a voice (cp. Book 16. 25. 1). Unlike Attica, each 
city had autonomy and the League army was composed of 
contingents from the separate states. 
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oxeiv xara ttoXlv yiveodai rovs opxovs xal ras 
avovSas. 8107 rep exorrov8oi yevrjdevres wenrep 
kcu nporepov, avveiyov rrp> Boiwrtav ev rfj xa 9 ' 

5 avrovs pta owreXela. errl 8e rovrois o i Aaxe- 
8aipovioi Trapoi;vv9evres eyvwoav peyaXr) 8wdpei 
ot par eve iv en’ avrovs, ws xoivovs TToXeplovs' 
o<f)68pa yap vtf>ewpwvro rrjv avgrjmv avrwv, prprore 
rfjs oXrjs Boiwrias fjyovpevoL rfjv fjyepoviav rfjs 
Yiirapr-qs xaraXvowoiv, emXafiopevoi xaipov. ev 
re yap rots yvpvaolois avveyws 8iarpl/3ovres ev- 
pwaroi rots owpaoiv v7rrjpyov, teal <f>voe 1 <j>iXo- 
TroXepoi xadeorwres ov8evos edvovs 'EAA rjvixov 

6 rats av8pelais eXeiirovro. etyov 8e xal fjyepovas 
em<f>avets rats aperats ttoXXovs pev xal aXXovs, 
peylorovs 8e rpets, ’EtTrapeivwvSav xal Topyi8av, 
en 8e xal HeAo77i8av rj re ttoXis rwv Qrjfialwv 
81a rfjs rwv npoyovwv em<f>avelas ev rots rjpwixots 
Xpovois (jjpovrjparos rjV TrXfjprjs xal peydXwv wpe- 
yero Trpayparwv. xara pev ovv rovrov rov evi- 
avrov ol Aaxe8aip6vioi 7rapeaxevat,ovro irpos rov 
noXepov xal 8vvapeis xareXeyov ras pev noXcnxas, 
ras 8e irapd rwv crvppaxwv. 

51. ’E77’ dpxovros S’ ’A drjvTjm Q>paoixXel8ov 
'Pc upatoi xareorrjoav avrl rwv vndrwv ^tA idpxovs 
oxrw, II077Atoi' Mavtov 1 xal Vaiov, ’E pevovxiov xal 
Faiov Se^CTToP xal Tifiepiov ’lovXiov, en 8e Acu¬ 
te toy Aafilviov 1 xal IIo77Atoy Tpiftwviov xal Tatoy 
MaAAtoy, TTpos 8e rovrois Acute toy ’Avdeanov. 
em 8e rovrwv ol pev Qrj^atoi exairov8oi yeyovores 
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tion to have the oaths and treaties made city by city. 1 372/1 b.c. 
So, remaining outside of the treaties as formerly, the 
Thebans continued to hold Boeotia in a single con¬ 
federacy subject to themselves. The Lacedaemonians, 
being exasperated by this, decided to lead a large 
army against them as common enemies, for they cast 
an extremely jealous eye upon their increase of 
power, fearing lest with the leadership of all Boeotia 
they might break up the Spartan supremacy, given a 
suitable opportunity. For they constantly practised 
gymnastics and had great bodily strength, and since 
they were naturally lovers of war, they were inferior 
to no Greek nation in deeds of valour. They had besides 
leaders conspicuous for their virtues, greatest among 
them being three men, Epameinondas, Gorgidas, and 
Pelopidas. 2 The city of the Thebans was full of pride 
because of the glory of its ancestors in the heroic age 
and aspired to mighty deeds. In this year, then, the 
Lacedaemonians were making ready for war, levying 
armies both of their own citizens and from their allies 

aS 51. When Phrasicleides was archon at Athens, the 371/0 b.c. 
Romans elected eight military tribunes with consular 
power, Publius and Gaius Manius, Erenucius, Gaius 
Sextus, Tiberius Julius, Lucius Lavinius, Publius 
Tribonius, and Gaius Manlius, and besides Lucius 
Anthestius. During their term of office the Thebans, 
since they were not participants in the truce, were 

1 See Xenophon, op. cit. 6. 3. 19-20 ; Pjutarch, Agesilaiis, 

28 ; Nepos, Epameinondas, 6. 4 ; Pausanias, 9. 13. 2. 

a See chap. 39. 


1 The correct forms of three of these names are given by 

Livy (6. 30. 2): Manillas, Sextilivs, and Albinius : M avion, 
Eeftrrov, A apivtov, 
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rjvayKaadtjaav ava8e£ao8ai /laovoi tov npos Aa/ce- 
haipovlovs noXepov ouSe/iua yap i^ijv noXei avp- 
payfjaai, Sia to naaas awredeiadai 1 ttjv Kotvrjv 

2 elprprqv. ot 8e Aa/reSai/aovioi, povwdevrwv twv 
Qrjftalwv, eKpivav noXepelv aurof? Kal ras Otffias 
i£av8pano8loaodai.. <f>avepas 8e ovarjs tt}s twv 
AaKe8aipovlwv napaaKevfjs, Kal twv Qrj^alwv 
iprjpwv ovrwv avppaywv, dnavres vneXapfiavov 
avrovs paSlats vno twv YinapTiaTwv KaTanoXeprj- 

3 9rjoea8ai,. 2 Sionep o i pev evvoiKws e%0VTes a twv 
'EAAijva/v npos tovs Qijfialovs awr/Xyovv ai/Tof? 
ini rat? npoaSoKWpevais ovpcfiopaTs, ot 8’ aAAo- 
Tpuos eyovres nepiyapeis r\aav, ws avriKa pdXa 
twv Qrjfialwv i£av8pano8iadrjOopevwv. TeXos 8’ 
ot AaKeSaipovtot noXXrjV 8vvap.iv napaoKevaoa- 
pevoi napihwKav avrijv KXeopfiporw tw jiaaiXei, 
Kal npwrov pev npoanioTeiXav npiafieis els &rfflas, 
npooTaTTOvres an da as raj iv Tjj Bouorta noXeis 
iav avrovopovs, ITAaratas- 8e /cat Qeantas ot/ctfeiv 
/cat ttjv ywpav rot? nporepov yeyovoat Kvplois 

4 anoKaTaOTTjoai. anoKpivapevwv 8e twv Qrjfialwv, 
ws oin avrol noXvnpaypovovot.v ovSev 4 twv /cara 
tt]V AaKWVLKrjV our’ 5 €/c€ tVot? anreodai npoarjKei 6 
tw’ ttj? Bota/Ttay yevopevwv 8e tocovtwv twv 
anoKplaewv ot Aa/ce8at/awtot tov KXeopfipoTov 
evSvs e^enepipav peTa Trjs Svvapews ini Tag 0tj- 
/3a?- ot 8e tcov Aa/ceSat/aovta/v ovppayoi npodv- 
pws etxov els tov noXepov, IXnl^ovres pr\T aywva 


1 ovvreBeioOai Reiske : owrlBeaBm. 

2 Suggested by Vogel, av after pahiuis Hertlein and Mad- 
C : KaTa7roXefn]8ijvai. 

3 oi pev evvo'iKws Ixovres Dindorf, Vogel: cuvo'Ckws e\ovTtuv. 

4 ovSev added by Vogel, ti by Dindorf. 
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forced to undertake alone the war with the Lacedae-. ‘ 
monians ; for there was no city that could legally join 
them, because allhad agreed to the general peace. The 
Lacedaemonians, since the Thebans were isolated, 
determined to fight them and reduce Thebes to com¬ 
plete slavery. And since the Lacedaemonians were 
making their preparations without concealment and 
the Thebans were destitute of allies, everyone assumed 
that they would easily be defeated by the Spartans. 
Accordingly some of the Greeks who were friendly to 
the Thebans sympathized with them at the prospect 
of defeat, while others who were at odds with them 
were overjoyed at the thought that Thebes would in a 
trice be reduced to utter slavery. Finally the Lace¬ 
daemonians, their huge army ready, gave command of 
it to Cleombrotus their king , 1 and first of all sent en¬ 
voys ahead to Thebes, directing the Thebans to permit 
all of the Boeotian cities to be independent, to people 
Plataeae and Thespiae , 2 and to restore the land to its 
former owners. When the Thebans replied that they 
never meddled with affairs in Laconia and the Spartans 
had no right to touch those of Boeotia, such being the 
tenor of their answers, the Lacedaemonians sent 
Cleombrotus forth immediately with his army against 
Thebes ; and the Spartan allies were eager for the 
war, confident that there would be no contest or 

1 Cleombrotus was already in Phocis (Cary, Cambridge 
Ancient History, 6. 80). He was sent there in 375/4 (Xeno¬ 
phon, Hell. 6. 1. 1, 2. 1, 4. 2). Beloeh (3 2 . 2. 236-237) thinks 
he was sent out afresh in 371. 

2 See chap. 46. 6. 


oiV PAFJKL, ovrtus out’ cet. 
npotrqKei] TrpoorjKeiv PAFHJK. 
7 twv added by Capps. 
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prp-e pAxqv eaeadcu, dAA’ okovltl twv Boiorrmv 
Kparqaeiv. 

52. Ovtol pev ovv rtpodyovres ws rjKov els Kapw- 
vetav, 1 ko.t ear paTOTrehevaav Kal to vs Kadvare- 
povvras twv avppdywv avep^vov. ol Se Qrj^aioi 
Sux rr]v napovalav twv iroXeplwv eiprjcf>loavTO reKva 
pev Kal ywalxas els 'ASr/vas vireK8eo8ai, avrol S’ 
’E7Tap,eivojv&av arparrjyov eXopevoi tovtw to. Kara 
tov TroXepov eirerpeipav, avpnapovrwv ai)TW /3otaj- 

2 Tapywv e£. o S’ ’ETTap.etvd>v8as Travdrjpel tovs 
QrjfiaLOVs tovs iv •qXiKia OTpaTids ovras KaraXe^as 
els tt]V pdyrjv Kal twv aXXwv Boiwtwv tovs ev- 
deTovs, rrporjye tt)v hvvap.LV £k twv Qrjfiwv, e\wv 
tovs avpmavTas ov nXelovs twv l^aKiaxiXiwv. 

3 Kara Se T-rjv Trjs rroXews e£oSov twv OTpaTLWTWv 
•jtoXXols eSo£e hvayeprj arjpeia cfiavrjvat tw crrparo- 
neSw. ire pi yap Tas rrvXas aTrrjVTrjae tols rrepi 
tov ’Evapetvwv8av Krjpv£ tvc/iXos, os‘ dvSpd7roS’ 3 * 5 
airoSeSpaKOTa dvaKopl^wv* Kal KaSavep rjv eldia- 
pevov dvrjyopeve KtjpVTTWV pr)T' e£ayeiv @rjfir)8ev 
pr/T dcj>avld,eLV, aXX’ arrayovra rrdXiv avaow£e tv. 

4 ol pev ovv TtpeafivTepoL twv olkovovtwv tov KrjpvKos 

olwvov eiroiovvTO tov peXXovros, ol Se vewTepoL 
rjovylciv elyov, tva pi] 8o£wot 8ia SeiXiav arro- 
TpeVetv 6 tov ’Eira/LietvcdvSav Trjs or pare las ■ 6 S’ 


1 Kopdivetav Wesseling : X aip< avetav ( X ep<uv«a v PA). 

* tuc^Aos, os Vogel, tuc^Aos Madvig : tv^Aov. 

3 So Vogel, dvSpdrroSa Madvig : dvBpa. 

* dvaKOfiittov Post: Kop-ifav. Vogel, following PA, deletes 
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battle but that they would master the Boeotians 371/0 b.c. 
without a struggle. 

52. The Spartans accordingly advanced till they 
came to Coroneia, where they encamped and waited 
for such of their allies as were tardy. The Thebans, in 
view of the presence of the enemy, first voted to 
remove their wives and children to safety in Athens, 
then chose Epameinondas general and turned over 
to him the command in the war, giving him as his 
advisers six boeotarchs. Epameinondas, having con¬ 
scripted for the battle all Thebans of military age and 
the other Boeotians who were willing and qualified, 
led forth from Thebes his army, numbering in all not 
more than six thousand. As the soldiers were march¬ 
ing out from the city it seemed to many that un¬ 
favourable omens appeared to the armament. For 
by the gates Epameinondas was met by a blind 
herald, who, seeking recovery of runaway slaves, just 
as was usual, 1 cried his warning not to take them 
from Thebes nor to spirit them away, but to bring 
them home and keep them secure. Now the older 
people amongst those who heard the herald con¬ 
sidered it an omen for the future ; but the younger 
folk kept quiet so as not to appear through cowardice 
to hold Epameinondas back from the expedition. But 

1 The Thebans had recently been slaves to Sparta, so the 
proclamation portended their destruction if they were led 
forth from the city. This translation is based on the assump¬ 
tion that the crier was reporting names and descriptions of 
slaves who had run away and whom the owners sought to 
recover, coupled with the warning not to export or conceal 
them but to arrest them and keep them safe for the owner. 


Kopi^oiv Kal. (On the whole passage see Vogel, Prae/atio, 

xili.) 

5 dirorpeirtiv Wesseling : dvarpt-ntiv. 
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'EirapeivwvSas 7 rpos Toils Xeyovras npoaexeiv Seiv 1 
rot? oiwvois ehrev 

els oIojvos dpiaTos apvveadai ire pi 7 rarprjs. 

5 Taimj 8 e TTj 7rapp7]oiq. KaTaTrX-q^apevov rov ’E 7 ra- 
peivwv8ov robs evXafiws eyovras, erepos oioivos 
e<f>avr) SvayepeaTepos rov nporepov. 6 yap ypap- 
parevs Trporjyev eyoiv 8 opv Kal raivlav h t avrtp, 
Kal TTpoeorjpaive to 7 TapayyeXXopevov vtto tu>v 7)ye- 
povoiv TTvevpaTOS 8e yevopevov avveprj ttjv rai- 
viav aTTOOTTaadeiaav Trepiapmaxeadai Ttep? Tiva 
gttjXtjv irfieoTuioav Tacfxp' rjaav 8e ev Tip Tomp 
Tovrip Tedappevoi Tives AaKe8aipoviot Kal IleAo- 
TTOvvrjOioi, 01 p€T 'KyrjaiXaov or paTevaavres 

6 eTeXevryjaav. tow 8e TTpeafivrepaw Tives vaXiv 
evTvxdvres SiepapTvpavro prj npodyeiv ttjv Svva- 
piv, <f)avepdis twv Seow kcvXvovtcov, o 8’ ov8ev 
avrois anoKpidels Trpoijye to urpaTO-neSov, rjyov- 
pevos tov virep tow koXwv Xoyiapov Kal ttjv inrep 
TO>v 8iKaLaw pvrjprjv alpeTimepav elvai tow 7 rapov- 

7 toiv arjpelow. 6 pev ovv ’E7rapeivd>v8as veijuXo- 
ao<j)r]K<l>s Kal tois ev 7rcu8eia Xoyiapois epijypovcos 
Xprjaapevos napavTiKa pev vtto ttoXXwv pepifieois 
e tvx^v, varepov 8e 81a tow KaTopdwpaTOiv 8o£as 
orpaTrjyiKfj ovveaei 8ia<j>epeiv peyloTOJV dyadow 
atTios eyeveTO Tjj 77077)181. evdiis yap -npoayayojv 
ttjv 8vvapiv, Kal TtpoKaTaXafiopevos ra irepl ttjv 
E opdiveiav aTevd, KaTeurpaTOTreSevaev. 
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Epameinondas replied to those who told him that he 371/0 b 
must observe the omens : 

“ One only omen is best, to fight for the land that 


Though Epameinondas astotinded the cautious by 
his forthright answer, a second omen appeared 
more unfavourable than the previous one. For 
as the clerk advanced with a spear and a ribbon 
attached to it and signalled the orders from head¬ 
quarters, a breeze came up and, as it happened, the 
ribbon was torn from the spear and wrapped itself 
around a slab that stood over a grave, and there were 
buried in this spot some Lacedaemonians and Pelo¬ 
ponnesians who had died in the expedition under 
Agesilaiis. Some of the older folk who again chanced 
to be there protested earnestly against leading the 
force out in the face of the patent opposition of the 
gods ; but Epameinondas, deigning them no reply, 
led forth his army, thinking that considerations of 
nobility and regard for justice should be preferred as 
motives to the omens in question. Epameinondas 
accordingly, who was trained in philosophy and ap¬ 
plied sensibly the principles of his training, was at the 
moment widely criticized, but later in the light of his 
successes was considered to have excelled in military 
shrewdness and did contribute the greatest benefits 
to his country. For he immediately led forth his army, 
seized in advance the pass at Coroneia,and encamped 
there. 

1 Homer, Iliad, 12. 243. 

1 Seiv Wesseling : Set. 

2 imarraoBeiaav Wurm, Trepia/iTTLG^eadaL jrepl Capps : am- 
<J7TaodT]Vai 7rcpt, 
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53. '0 Se KAeopfiporos rrvddpevos tovs rroAe- 
plovs TrpoKareiXrj^evaL ras TrapoSovs, to pev tovt'Q 
TTOieladai rrjv 8ie£o8ov arreyvw, rropevdels 8e 8 id 
rrjs <S)wk18os, Kal 8ie£eA6(hv tt]v napadaAaTTiav 
o86v yaAemp/ ovoav, evejiaAev et? rrjv Botairtav 
aKivdvvws' ev irapoSw 8e two. twv TroAiopariow 
yeipwadpevos Se/ca l Tpvrjpwv iyKparrjS eyevero. 

2 ftera Se ravra KaTavrrjaas els ra Ka.Aovp.eva AevK- 
rpa KareaTpaToireSevae Kal tovs <jt pandoras eK 
tt]s oSoiTToplas aveAdpfiavev. ol 8e Bota/rot 77/>o- 
ayovTes em tovs rroAeplovs, d>s rjyyioav avTols 
Kal A6(f>ovs Til'as vnepfSaAovTes d<f>va i KaTevorjoav 
tovs AaKe8aipovlovs eneyovTas arrav to AevK- 
TpiKov neBlov, KOTenAdyriaav ISovres to peyedos 

3 Trjs 8vvdpeios- aweSpevaavrwv 8e twv jSota nap- 

ywv Kal fiovAevopevwv, rrorepov ypr] pdveiv Kal 
7 Tpos iroAAairAaalova 8vvapiv 8iaywvl£eo6ai rj rrjv 
dvaywprjaiv Troirjodpevoi iv tottois imep8e^lois 1 ov- 
OTTjoovTai rrjv payr/v, eTvyov al yvwpai twv r\ye- 
pov ojv taai yevopevai. e£ yap ovrwv fioiwrapywv 
Tpels pev wovto Seiv anayeiv ttjv Svvapiv, Tpels 
8e peveiv Kal Siayaivl^eadai, ev ols r}V Kal 6 ’E7ra- 
peivd>v8as ovvet;api6povpevos. dvoplas S’ ovarjs 

peydArjs Kal SvoKpiTov toiv fioiarrapywv d ef38opos 
rjKev, ov ireiaas , Enapeivwv8as opoifir]<f>ov 2 3 eavTW 
yeveodai rrpoereprjae rrjs yvwpijs. 6 pev ovv v-rrep 

4 twv oAwv dywv tovtov tov Tporrov eKvpwOr). 6 
S’ ’EiTapeivwvSas opwv tovs orpancoTas SeicnSai- 
povovvras em tois yeyovoai arjpelois, ifjuAoTipeiTO 
8ia rfjs I8las emvolas Kal crrparqylas peTadeivai 

1 Se/ca Vogel (cp. chap. 78. 4), SalSe/ca Wurm (cp. Xeno¬ 
phon, Hell. 6. 4. 3) : « Kal PA, Kal cet. 
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53. Cleombrotus, learning that the enemy had 371/0 
seized the pass first, decided against forcing a passage 
there, proceeded instead through Phocis, and, when 
he had traversed the shore road which was difficult, 
entered Boeotia without danger. In his passage he 
took some of the fortresses and seized ten triremes . 1 
Later, when he reached the place called Leuctra, he 
encamped there and allowed the soldiers to recover 
after their march. As the Boeotians neared the 
enemy in their advance, and then, after surmounting 
some ridges, suddenly caught sight of the Lacedae¬ 
monians covering the entire plain of Leuctra, they 
were astounded at beholding the great size of the 
army. And when the boeotarchs held a conference * 
to decide whether they ought to remain and fight it 
out with an army that many times outnumbered 
them, or whether they should retreat and join battle 
in a commanding position, it chanced that the votes 
of the leaders were equal. For of the six boeotarchs, 
three thought that they should withdraw the army, 
and three that they should stay and fight it out, and 
among the latter Epameinondas was numbered. In 
this great and perplexing deadlock, the seventh 
boeotarch came to vote, whom Epameinondas per¬ 
suaded to vote with him, and thus he carried the day. 

So the decision to stake all on the issue of battle was 
thus ratified. But Epameinondas, who saw that the 
soldiers were superstitious on account of the omens 
that had occurred, earnestly desired through his own 
ingenuity and strategy to reverse the scruples of the 

1 See Xenophon, Hell. 6. 4. 3-4. 

2 See Plutarch, Pelopidas, 20. 


2 lbrepSt^ois Reiske : Se£io Is. 

3 dpoi^or Rhodoman : ofioipvxov. 
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ras tov TrXrjdovs evXafieCas. Stonep tlvoiv irpoo- 
tftaTtos napayeyovortov eV Qrjfidiv eiretoev eliretv 
on to Kara tov vecov tov 'Hpa/cAeous 077 Aa irapa- 
86£ws afiavfj yeyove Kal A oyos ev Tats ©77)80.1? 
StaSeSorat cits Ttov rjptotov Ttov dpyaiwv avetX-qtfto- 
Ttov avrd Kal f3or]9etv tois Boioitoi? aTreXrjXvOoTtov. 
aXXov 8e KaTe<7TT]oev tos ano TpotfxnvLov rrpoa- 
tfrartos dvafiefiriKOTa Kal Xe'yovra Sion 7rpoorera^ev 
o deos avrots, orav ev AevKrpots viKyocootv, aytova 
Ttdevat Aii jSaoiAei aretftaviTTjv a<f>' ov S rj Boiairoi 
TavTTjV 77010001 ttjv Travrjyvptv ev Ae/3aSeia. 

54. Idwfjpyrjoe Se irpos ravnjv ttjv em'votav 
AeavSpia? 1 6 ZnapriaTTfS, vetjjevydjs ptev eV Aaare- 
Salpiovos, Tore 8e avar pared tov @77^80101?. ovros 
yap ev e/c/cAiyaia Trpoaydels dnetfr^varo 1 naXatov 
elvat Xoytov rots 277apndrais, on Tore ttjv rjyepo- 
vt'av (iTTofiaXovatv, orav ev AevKrpots vtto OrjfiaUov 

2 TyrTTjOwatv. TrpoofjXdov 8e rtp ’E77a/xeivojvSa Kal 
XpTjoptoXoyot rives' eyxojpioi, Xeyovres on irepl tov 
ratfiov Ttov AevKTpov Kal HiKeSdoov dvyareptov 
pteydXrj ovp,tf>opa 8et Trepnreoelv AaKeSaiptovtovs 

3 Sia to tavras curia?- AevKrpos rjv, atfd ov to 
veStov tovto eoye ttjv TrpooTjyoplav. tovtov 0vya- 
repas Kal YiKeSdoov rtvds opoltos Kopas npeaftets 
AaKeSaiptovitov ifiidaavTO • at 8e vfiptadetaat ttjv 
<jvp.tf>opav ovk eveyKaoat, rfj narpldt rfj TrepLifidor) 

1 AearSpiSaj Dindorf, KAfarSpiSaj C. Muller. 

2 dne(j>-qvaTO Wesseling : dirtijyqve to. 
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soldiery. Accordingly, a number of men having 371/0 b.c. 
recently arrived from Thebes, he persuaded them 
to say that the arms on the temple of Heracles had 
surprisingly disappeared and that word had gone 
abroad in Thebes that the heroes of old had taken 
them up and set off to help the Boeotians. He placed 
before them another man as one who had recently 
ascended from the cave of Trophonius, 1 who said 
that the god had directed them, when they won at 
Leuctra, to institute a contest with crowns for prizes 
in honour of Zeus the king. This indeed is the origin 
of this festival which the Boeotians now celebrate at 
Lebadeia. 

54. An aider and abettor of this device was Lean- 
drias 2 the Spartan, who had been exiled from Lace¬ 
daemon and was then a member of the Theban 
expedition. He was produced in the assembly and 
declared that there was an ancient saying amongst 
the Spartans, that they would lose the supremacy 
when they should be defeated at Leuctra at the hands 
of the Thebans. Certain local oracle-mongers likewise 
came up to Epameinondas, saying that the Lacedae¬ 
monians were destined to meet with a great disaster 
by the tomb of the daughters of Leuctrus and Scedasus 
for the following reasons. Leuctrus was the person 
for whom this plain was named. His daughters and 
those of a certain Scedasus as well, being maidens, 
were violated by some Lacedaemonian ambassadors. 

The outraged girls, unable to endure their misfortune, 
called down curses on the country that had sent forth 

1 Near Lebadeia. Trophonius designates an underworld 
Boeotian Zeus (Chthonius) who gave oracles from this cave. 

For these stories see Polyaenus, 2. 3. 8. 

2 Not known elsewhere ; perhaps an error for Cleandridas 
(son of Gylippus ?) s see P.-W. Realencyclopiidie, s.m. 
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tovs vfipiaTas Kaiapaadpevat tov / 3iov aVTOyeipla 

4 KaieoTpeijiav. ttoXXwv 8e Kal aXXwv toiovtwv Xe- 
yopevwv, Kal tov ’ErrapeivwvSov avvayayovros 
eKKXrjolav Kal tovs arpanwras Tots oiKelois Xoyois 
tt poipeifjapevov 7 rpos tov dy wva, rrdvres peTedevTO 
Tas yvwpas, Kal Trjs pev SeicnSaipovlas arreXv- 
drjaav, rrpos 8e tt}v pdxpv evOapoets rats ipvyats 

5 KaT€OTf]oav. rjXde 8e Kal avppayla koto, tovtov 
tov Kaipov Tots QrjfialoLS irapa QeTTaXtov, rret,ol 
pev y_lXioi Kal rrevraKoaioi, Imrels 8e irevraKooioi, 
<Lv rjyeLTO ’lacrwv. ovtos 8’ erreioe tovs re Boia>- 
tovs Kal tovs AaKeSaipoviovs avoyas iroirjoaadai 

6 Kal ra rrapdXoya Trjs evXaf}r]6rjvai. yevo- 

pevwv 8e twv airovSwv KXeopfipoTos ave^evtje pera 
Trjs hvvapews e/c Trjs Moiwnas, Kai arrrjvrrjoev 
avrw aXXr] Svvapis peyaXrj AaK€?)aipovuov Kal 
twv avppaywv, rjyovpevov 'ApyiSapov tov ’ Ayrjoi- 
Xaov. ol yap Zirapriarai OewpovvTes ttjv eToipo- 
TTjTa twv Boiwtwv, Kal TO Opaoos Kal rr)V arrovoiav 
evXafiovpevoi, tt)v 8 evTepav dTreordXKeioav Svvapiv, 
tva tw TrXrjdei twv dywvit,opevwv irepiyevwvrai Trjs 

7 twv rroXeplwv ToXprjs. ovveXdovawv 8’ els Tavro 
twv 8 vvdpewv alaypdv elvai vrreXafiov ol Aa/ceSai- 
povtoi SeSievai Tas twv Boiwtwv dperas. Siorrep 
Tas orrovSas rrap' ovSev rjyqodpevoi peTa rroXXrjs 
rrpoOvplas aveKapjpav els AevKTpa. eroipwv 8 
ovrwv Kal twv Boiwtwv irpos Trjv pd.X r ) v > ^tottov 
dp<f>6repoi Tas Svvapeis- 

55. Kai irapd pev tois AaKeSaipovlois ol a<f >’ 

1 A slightly different version of this story occurs in 
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their ravishers and took their lives by their own hands. 1 371/0 
Many other such occurrences were reported, and when 
Epameinondas had convened an assembly and ex¬ 
horted the soldiers by the appropriate pleas to meet 
the issue, they all shifted their resolutions, rid them¬ 
selves of their superstition, and with courage in their 
hearts stood ready for the battle. There came also at 
this time to aid the Thebans an allied contingent from 
Thessaly, fifteen hundred infantry, and five hundred 
horsemen, commanded by Jason. 2 He persuaded both 
the Boeotians and the Lacedaemonians to make an 
armistice and so to guard against the caprices of 
Fortune. When the truce came into effect, Cleom- 
brotus set out with his army from Boeotia, and there 
came to meet him another large army of Lacedae¬ 
monians and their allies under the command of Archi- 
damus, 3 son of Agesilaiis. For the Spartans, seeing the 
preparedness of the Boeotians, and taking measures 
to meet their boldness and recklessness in battle, 
had dispatched the second army to overcome by the 
superior number of their combatants the daring of the 
enemy. Once these armies had united, the Lacedae¬ 
monians thought it cowardly to fear the valour of the 
Boeotians. So they disregarded the truce and with 
high spirits returned to Leuctra. The Boeotians too 
were ready for the battle and both sides marshalled 
their forces. 

55. Now on the Lacedaemonian side the descen- 

Plutarch, Pelopidas, 20. 3-4. Pausanias, 9. 13. 5-6, is closer 
to Diodorus. 

2 According to Xenophon, Hell. 6. 4. 20-26, Jason came 
after the battle of Leuctra, and there is no mention of an 
armistice. 

* Archidamus likewise in Xenophon, ibid. 18, was dis¬ 
patched after and not before the battle. 
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'HpaKXeovs yeyovores qyepoves irayd-qaav em 
twv Keparcuv, KAeopfipoTOs re 6 fiaariXevs kcu 
’ Apx&apos o ’AyqaiXaov tov fiaaiAews vlos, napa 
Se tois Boiojt ols ’EnapeivwvSas I8la tivi kcu 7 re- 
piTrrj rdtjei y^p-qaapevos hid Trjs ISlas arrpaTqyias 

2 nepienoirjaaTO rrjv nepifiorjTov viktjv. eKXe^apevos 
yap e£ andorjs Trjs Svvapews tovs apioTovs em to 
erepov pepos earqae, ped' u>v Kai avros epeXXe 
hiaywvl£,eadar tovs S’ dadeveardrovs em to erepov 
Kepas Tag as naprqyyeiXev avrois ffcvyopayeiv Kai 
/card Trjv e<f>o8ov twv noXeplwv ck tov KaT oXiyov 
VTToyaypelv. Sto Kai X o£fjV noirjaas ttjv <f>aAayya, 
tw tovs emXeKTOVS eyovTi KepaTi eyvw Kplveiv ttjv 

3 pAxqv. ws S’ at re oaAmyyes earjpaivov nap 
dp^oTepois to noXepiKov kcu koto, tt)V npwTqv 
oppryv omnjXdXa^av at Swapecs, oi pev Aa/ceSat- 
povioi rots Kepacnv dp<f>OT€poi.s enrjyov prjvoeihes 
to ayijpa Trjs <f>aAayyos nenoirjKOTes, ot Se Botwrot 
to) pev eTcptu KepaTi vneyiLpovv, tw Se erepw 

4 8popxp owfjnTOV tois noXeplois- ws Se ovvrjifiav 
dXArjXois els yeipa?, T ° npwTOV eK0vpws ap<f>o- 
Tepwv aywvi^opevwv laopponos rjv rj paxrj, peTa 
Se Tavra twv nepl tov ’EnapeivwvSav Sta re ttjv 
apeTTjV Kai tt]v nvKvorryra tt)S Tagews nXeove- 
ktovvtwv noXXol TWV UeXonowrjalwv dvrjpovvro. 
ov yap vnepevov vneveyKai to fiapos Trjs twv 
emXeKTWV avhpayadlas, aXXa twv avTiOTavTWV ot 
pev emnTOV, ol Se ko.tct paupaT l^ovto , naaas Tas 

5 nXrjyds evavTias XapfidvovTes. ews pev oSv o fia- 
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dants of Heracles were stationed as commanders of 371/0: 
the wings, namely Cleombrotus the king and Archi- 
damus, 1 son of the King Agesilaiis, while on the Boeo¬ 
tian side Epameinondas, by employing an unusual 
disposition of his own, was enabled through his own 
strategy to achieve his famous victory. He selected 
from the entire army the bravest men and stationed 
them on one wing, intending to fight to the finish with 
them himself. The weakest he placed on the other 
wing and instructed then! to avoid battle and with¬ 
draw gradually during the enemy’s attack. Sothen,by 
arranging his phalanx in oblique formation, he planned 
to decide the issue of the battle by means of the wing 
in which were the elite. When the trumpets on both 
sides sounded the charge and the armies simultane¬ 
ously with the first onset raised the battle-cry, the La¬ 
cedaemonians attacked both wings with their phalanx 
in crescent formation, while the Boeotians retreated 
on one wing, but on the other engaged the enemy in 
double-quick time. As they met in hand-to-hand com¬ 
bat, at first both fought ardently and the battle was 
evenly poised ; shortly, however, as Epameinondas’ 
men began to derive advantage from their valour and 
the denseness of their lines, many Peloponnesians 
began to fall. For they were unable to endure the 
weight of the courageous fighting of the elite corps ; 
of those who had resisted some fell and others were 
wounded, taking all the blows in front. Now as long 

1 See note on chap. 54. 6. It has been suggested that 
Xenophon, who fails to mention Epameinondas at Leuctra 
and represents Archidamus as being sent out after the battle, 
was attempting to belittle the part of Epameinondas as victor 
and to spare his best friend Agesilaiis, the father of Archi¬ 
damus, the disgrace of his son’s defeat. There is no evidence 
for this view. 
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aiXevs raw AaKeSaiptovltov KXeopfiporos e£r), rroX- 
Xovs eyatv rovs avvaarrl^ovras Kal rrpoBvpws rrpo 
avrov arrodvijaKovras, dSrjXos rjv rj pom] rrjs vines' 
er ret S’ ovtos rravra klvSvvov vrropevcov ovk 
rjBvvaro fiidoaoOai tovs dvdearrjKOTas, rjpcoiKws Se 
payopevos Kal rroXXoZs rpavpaai rrepirreadsv ere- 
XevT7]ae, Tore avvSpoprjs yevopevrjs rrepl tov tttio- 
paros veKpdjv rrXfjdos eaeppevdrj. 

56. 'Avapylas Se yevopevrjs rrepl to Kepas, ol 
pev rrepl tov ’ErrapetvdtvSav fiapels iyKelpevoi rots 
AaKeSatpavlois to pev rrpwTOV Trj fila fipayv rrpo- 
ecoaav €K rrjs rd^ews to vs rroXeplovs, ol Se AaKe- 
Saipovioi rrepl tov fiaoiXetos dyiovLodpevoL Xaprrpws 
tov pev ad) paros iyKpateZs eyevovro, rrjs Se vlktjs 

2 ovk layvaav e<f>iKea6ai. rdiv yap imXeKTtov vrrep- 
fiaXXopevtov raZs avSpay aQ Cats, Kal rrjs aperrjs Kal 
TrapaKXrjoeaJS 'ErrapeivdvSov rroXXa ovpfiaXXo- 
pevrjs, poyis ef3idodr]oav oi AaKeSatpovioc to pev 
rrponov dvayojpovvres ttjv rd^iv ov SieXvov, 1 to 
Se reXevraZov rroXXdtv avaipovpevwv, tov Se rrapay- 
yeXXovros rjyepovos TereXevTT] kotos, eyevero rrav- 

3 reXrjS Tporrrj tov arparorreSov. ol Se rrepl tov 
’ErrapeivcvvSav irriKelpevoi toZs (fievyovat Kal rroX- 
Xovs twv evavTLOtv KaraKoipavres drrpveyKavro 
viKrjv em^aveaTaTrjv. ervpfiaXovres yap toZs apl- 
arois twv 'EXXrjvevv, Kal toZs oXlyois rdiv rroXXa- 
rrXaauov rrapaSo^tos rrepiyevopevoi, peydXrjv 8o£av 

1 oi 8 ieAvov Rhodoman, Madvig, $ie<j>v\a.Trov Vogel: SieAuov 
MSS., Dindorf, Bekker. 
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as King Cleombrotus of the Lacedaemonians was alive 871/01 
and had with him many comrades-in-arms who were 
quite ready to die in his defence, it was uncertain 
which way the scales of victory inclined ; but when, 
though he shrank from no danger, he proved unable 
to bear down his opponents, and perished in an heroic 
resistance after sustaining many wounds, then, as 
masses of men thronged about his body, there was 
piled up a great mound of corpses. 

56. There being no one in command of the wing, 
the heavy column led by Epameinondas bore down 
upon the Lacedaemonians, and at first by sheer force 
caused the line of the enemy to buckle somewhat ; 
then, however, the Lacedaemonians, fighting gal¬ 
lantly about their king, got possession of his body, 
but were not strong enough to achieve victory. For 
as the corps of elite outdid them in feats of courage, 
and the valour and exhortations of Epameinondas con¬ 
tributed greatly to its prowess, the Lacedaemonians 
were with great difficulty forced back ; at first, as 
they gave ground they would not break their forma¬ 
tion, but finally, as many fell and the commander who 
would have rallied them had died, the army turned 
and fled in utter rout. Epameinondas’ corps pursued 
the fugitives, 1 slew many who opposed them, and won 
for themselves a most glorious victory. For since they 
had met the bravest of the Greeks and with a small 
force had miraculously overcome many times their 

1 In the account of the battle, Diodorus fails to give any 
hint of cavalry action (see Xenophon, l.e. 10-13) which was 
co-ordinated with the rapid advance of the Theban corps 
d'ilite. This co-ordination (see Cary, Cambridge Ancient 
History, 6. 82), more perhaps than the denseness of the 
corps and the Echelon formation of the Thebans, was a new 
factor in fighting later developed by Macedon. 
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€77’ avSpela KaTeKTYjoavro. 1 (LeyloTtov S’ erralvtov 
6 OTpaTTjyos ’E77ap.euwSa? rjtjuodrj, 8ta Trjs 18las 
av8pelas [LaXtora Kal OTparrjyLKrjs ovveaetos tovs 
aviKTjTovs rjyejLovas rrjs 'EAAaSos KaTrjytoviOfLevos. 

4 erreoov 8’ ev T-rj [Lay-rj Ttov AaKeSaifLovltov ovk eAar- 
tovs Ttov TerpaKiayiAltov, Ttov 8e Bo itortov rrepl 
TpiaKoolovs. [Lera. 8e ratJra rrepl re Trjs Ttov 
veKptov avaipeoetos Kal Trjs els IleXcmovvrjoov arraX- 
Xayrjs Ttov AaKe8at(Lovltov oirovSas erronjoavro. 

Kat ra p-ev rrepi Ttjv ev AevKTpois pdyrjv ovp,- 
jS avra tolovtov eaye re'A os. 

57. Tov 8’ eviavoiov ypovov SieXrjXvdoTOs ’Adrj- 
vrjoi [Lev rjpye AvovIktjtos 2 ev 'P tofLrj 8e dvrl Ttov 
irrartov yi-Xlapyoi KaTearddrjoav Terrapes, Kotvroj 
HepovlXios Kal AevKios Ooupios, ert Se Pator 
At kIvIOS Kal 11077" A to? KotAtO?. 3 €771 Se TOVTtOV 
QrjfiaZoi [LeydArj Svvdp.ei orpaTevoavres in’ ’Opyo- 
p.evov errefidAovro [Lev i£av8parTo8loaodai rrjv noXiv, 
, E77a/i,etva»v8oi; 8e ovfij3ovAevoavTOS ort ra 8ta Trjs 
dv8pelas Karepyaodevra rfj tf>iAavdptoma Set 4 8ta- 
tf>vXaTTeiv tovs Trjs Ttov 'EXXrjvtov rjyepvovlas opeyo- 
[tevovs, [LeTeyvtooav. 8i6rrep tovs [Lev 'OpyofLevlovs 
els ttjv twv ov[L[Laxtov ydtpav KareTaljav, [Lera 8e 
ravra Oat/cet? Kal AItcoXovs Kal AoKpovs tf)lXovs 
TTQiTjoajLevoi ttjv eis Bototrtav errdvo8ov erroLijoavro. 

2 ’Ida tov 8e 6 Qeptov Tvpawos del [LaXXov av£o[Levos 
eorpaTevoev els ttjv AoKpl8a, Kal ttjv [Lev ' H pd- 
KXetav ttjv ev T payLvla 8ia rrpo8oalas eXtov ava- 

1 KareKT-qaavTo Reiske : KareoryoavTo. 

2 ^AuoviVtjto? (cp. Kirchner, Pros. Att. no. 4580)] AvokIvt]- 

3 KiJAioy P, KAtoy FJK, Cloelius Livy, 6. 31. 1, 
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number, they won a great reputation for valour. The 
highest praises were accorded the general Epamei- 
nondas, who chiefly by his own courage and by his 
shrewdness as a commander had defeated in battle 
the invincible leaders of Greece. More than four 
thousand 1 Lacedaemonians fell in the battle but only 
about three hundred Boeotians. Following the battle 
they made a truce to allow for taking up the bodies of 
the dead and the departure of the Lacedaemonians 
to the Peloponnese. 

Such was the outcome of events relating to the 
battle of Leuctra. 

57. When the year had ended, at Athens Dysni- 
cetus was archon, and in Rome military tribunes 
with consular power were elected, four in number : 
Quintus Servilius, Lucius Furius, Gaius Licinius, 
and Publius Coelius. During their term of office the 
Thebans, taking the field with a large army against 
Orchomenus, aimed to reduce the city to slavery, but 
when Epameinondas advised them that any who 
aimed at supremacy over the Greeks ought to safe¬ 
guard by their generous treatment what they had 
achieved by their valour, they changed their mind. 
Accordingly they reckoned the people of Orchomenus 
as belonging to the territory of their allies, and later, 
having made friends of the Phocians, Aetolians, and 
Locrians, returned to Boeotia again. 2 Jason, 3 tyrant 
of Pherae, whose power was constantly increasing, 
invaded Locris, first took Heracleia in Trachinia by 


1 Diodorus probably is exaggerating. Xenophon 
6. 4. 15) says “ almost a thousand.” 

2 For the allies of the Thebans in 370 see Xenophon, . 

6. 5. 23 ; Agesilaus, 2. 24. 3 See Hell. 6. 4. 27-28. 


4 Sel added by Scaliger. 
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ararov erroiqae, Kal rrjv opav Oiralois Kal 
MrjXievoiv iSajprjoaTO • pera Se ravra eirl rrjv l\ep- 
paifilav dva^evtjas 1 rwv noXeaiv ras pev Aoyot? 
< f>iXav6ptl>7Tocs rrpoorjydyero, ras Se Sta rrjs filas 
iyeipiboaro. rayy Se rrjs Svvaarelas avrov arepe- 
ovpevqs, ol rrp> QerraXlav olKovvres vfiewpwvro 
rrjv av^-qmv avrov Kal rr]V rrXeovetjlav. 

3 "Apa Se rovrots rrparropevois ev rfj noXei rwv 
'Apyelwv eyever o ardcns Kal <f>ovos roaovros ocros 
nap' irepots rwv 'EAAtjvcov ovSerrore yeyovevai 
pvqpoveverai. eKXrjOr] Se o vewreptapos ovros 
rrapa rot? "EAAtjox otcvraXiopjos, Sta rov rporrov 
rov Oavarov ravrrjs rvywv rrjs rrpoor}yopcas. 

58 . 'H S’ obv 1 orams eyever o Sta rotavras al- 
rlas. rrjs rroXews rwv 'Apyelwv SrjpoKparovpevrjs 
Kal rtvwv Srjpaywywv napoljvvovrwv to rrXrjdos 
Kara rwv rat? etjovalais Kal So^atj virepeyovrwv, 
ol SiafiaXXopevoi avardvres eyvwaav KaraXvcrai 

2 rov 8 rjpov. flaoaviodevrwv Se nvwv e’/c rwv ovv- 
epyeZv Sokovvtwv , ol pev aXXot (f>of3rjOevres rrjv e’/c 
rd>v fiaadvwv rtpwplav eavrovs e’/c rov t,rjv per- 
eorrjaav, evos S’ ev rat? paaavois opoXoyqaav- 
ros Kal ttIgtlv Xafiovros, o pev prjwrrjs rptaKovra 
rwv im<f>aveararwv Karrjyoprjoev, o Se Sfjpos ovk 
eXeyljas aKpifiws d.7ravras rovs Staf3Xr]0evTas arre- 

3 Kreive Kal ras ovcrlas avrwv eSr/pevoev. ttoXXwv 
Se /cat aXXwv ev vrroijilais ovrwv, Kal rwv Srjpa¬ 
ywywv ifievSecn SiafSoXaZs ovvrjyopovvrwv, iirl roo- 
ovrov etjrjypiwdrj to rrXrjQos ware irdvrwv rwv 

1 avalev£as Dindorf, Vogel: cViJeu£ns. 
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treachery, laid it waste, and gave the country to the sto/ss j 
Oetaeans and Malians ; then later, moving into Per- 
rhaebia, he won over some of the cities by generous 
promises, and subdued others by force. As his posi¬ 
tion of influence speedily became established, the 
inhabitants of Thessaly looked with suspicion on his 
aggrandizement and encroachments. 

While these things were going on, in the city of 
Argos civil strife broke out accompanied by slaughter 
of a greater number than is recorded ever to have 
occurred anywhere else in Greece. Among the Greeks 
this revolutionary movement was called “ Club-law, 
receiving this appellation on account of the manner of 
the execution. 

58. Now the strife arose from the following causes : 
the city of Argos 1 had a democratic form of govern¬ 
ment, and certain demagogues instigated the popu¬ 
lace against the outstanding citizens of property and 
reputation. The victims of the hostile charges then 
got together and decided to overthrow the democracy. 
When some of those who were thought to be impli¬ 
cated were subjected to torture, all but one, fearing 
the agony of torture, committed suicide, but this one 
came to terms under torture, received a pledge of im¬ 
munity, and as informer denounced thirty of the most 
distinguished citizens, and the democracy without a 
thorough investigation put to death all those who were 
accused and confiscated their property. But many 
others were under suspicion, and as the demagogues 
supported false accusations, the mob was wrought up 
to such a pitch of savagery that they condemned to 

1 See also Plutarch, Praecepta gerendae reip. 814; Iso¬ 
crates, Philip, 52 ; Dionysius of Hal. 7. 66. 5. 

2 8’ olv Dindorf: yovv MSS., Bekker, Vogel. 
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KaTrjyopovpevcov, ovtcov ttoAAcov Kal 1 peyaAonAov- 
tcov, Karayvaivau Oavarov. dvaipedevrcov 8e tcov 
8 war at v dvSpcov nAetovcov r) yiAlcov Kal StaKoolcov ? 
Kal tcov Srjpaycoycov auTtdv 6 Srjpos o vk ecfoelaaTO. 

4 Sia yap to peyeOos rrjs avpcfxopas ol pev 8r\pn.ycoyol 
<j>of}r]0evTes prj tl napdAoyov avTols arravT-rjurj, rrjs 
KaTt]yoplas drTea-rqaav, o i S’ o^Aoi Sotjavres vn 
avrcov eyKaTaAeAelcf>Oai Kal Sia tovto rrapo^vv- 
Qevres, drravTas tovs 8 t]paycoyovs aTreKTetvav. ov- 
rot pev ovv, coanepel twos vepeatjaavTos Saipovlov, 
TTjs appo^ovcrtjs Tipcoplas efvyov, 6 8e Brjpos rrav- 
adpevos rrjs Avttt]s 3 els ttjv TrpovTrdpyovaav ev- 
voiav 1 dvoKareoTT]. 

59- II epl 8e tovs avrovs ypovovs AvKopijSr/s 6 
TeyearTj? eneiae tovs ’Ap/caSaj els plav avvre'Aeiav 
rayQfjvai /cat kowtjv eyeiv avvoSov avvearcoaav ig 
dvSpcov pvpUov, /cat tovtovs e^ ova lav eyew rrepl 

2 rroAepov Kal elp-qv-qs jiovAeveaQat. yevopevrjs 8e 

ardaeajs peyaArjs 1rapa rot? ’ApKaat, /cat Sia tcov 
ottAcov SiaKpidevTwv tcov 8 iacf>epopevcov, 770 AA 01 pev 
dvrjpeOrjaav rrAelovs 8e tcov yiAlcov Kat rerpa/co- 
alcov ecf>vyov, ol pev els tt/v ’LnapTTjv, ol 8’ els to 6 

3 IlaAAdvTtov. ovtol pev ovv IkSoOcvtcs vtto tcov 
II aXAavTLiov vtto tcov vevLKYjKorcov iacfraytaaOrjaav 

1 ovtwv ttoXXCiv Kal Dindorf, Bekker : ovraiv pev -noXXwv Kal 
(P omits /cat, followed by Vogel). 

2 /cal 8 laKooitov omitted by P, /cat e^axoaiaiv FJK. 

3 Xvmjs Schafer : Ai/V/js. 

4 eWotav Post: evvoiav. 

6 to Wesseling : ryv. 

1 According to Xenophon, Hell. 7. 1. 23, Lycomedes was 
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death all the accused, who were many and wealthy. 370/69 b.c. 
When, however, more than twelve hundred influential 
men had been removed, the populace did not spare 
the demagogues themselves. For because of the mag¬ 
nitude of the calamity the demagogues were afraid 
that some unforeseen turn of fortune might overtake 
them and therefore desisted from their accusation, 
whereas the mob, now thinking that they had been 
left in the lurch by them, were angry at this and put 
to death all the demagogues. So these men received 
the punishment which fitted their crimes as if some 
divinity were visiting its just resentment upon them, 
and the people, eased of their mad rage, were restored 
to their senses. 

59. About the same time, Lycomedes 1 of Tegea 
prevailed upon the Arcadians to form a single con¬ 
federacy 2 with a common council to consist of ten 
thousand men empowered to decide issues of war 
and peace. But since civil war broke out in Arcadia 
on a large scale and the quarrelling factions came to a 
decision by force of arms, many were killed and 
more than fourteen hundred fled, some to Sparta, 
others to Pallantium. 3 Now these latter refugees 
were surrendered by the Pallantians and slaughtered 
by the victorious party, whereas those who took refuge 

from Mantineia (also Pausanias, 8.27.2 and Diodorus himself, 
chap. 62. 2). Lycomedes urged the Arcadians, who at this 
time entered the services of other states in great numbers as 
mercenaries, to devote themselves to strengthening their own 

3 See for the Arcadian League Cary, Cambridge Ancient 
History, 6. 88 f., or better Glotz, Hist. gr. 3. 154-156. Also 
Freeman, History of Federal Government, 154 ff. 

3 Arcadian town just west of Tegea, said to have been the 
home of Evander and origin of the name Palatine (Virgil, 

Aeneid, 8. 51-54). 
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o£ S’ els T7]V 'LrrapT'qv (jjvyovTes eiretaav tovs Aaite- 

4 Satpcovlovs els rr/v ’ApKa8lav arparevaai. Sionep 
’’AyrjalXaos o fiaaiXevs pterd Svvdpcecos Kal tcov <j>v- 
ya8cov evefiaXev els rr\v tcov T eyearcov ycopav 8 id 
to So Keiv tovtovs t fjs crraaecos Kal rrjs <f>vyr\s 
aIrlovs yeyovevat. Tropdrjoas 8e rrjv ycopav Kal rfj 
TToXei npoofjoXas rrocqaapcevos Kare-n-Xr/^aro tcov 
’A pKaScov rovs ivavrioTrpayovvras. 

60. "Apca Se tovtols vpaTTOpcevots ’laacov 6 
O epcdv rvpavvos, avveaec re arparrjyiKf Stai t/iepcov 
Kal ttoXXovs tcov nepioiKCov els avpep, ay lav TTporjy- 
pievos, 1 eneiae rovs QeTraXovs avrivoieiodai rrjs 
tcov 'EAAijvcov -qyepcovlas" ravrrju yap cocnrep IW- 
adXov dperfjs irpoKelaOai rots Svvapevois avrrjs 

2 dp,<j)iap‘rjT'tjaai. AaKe8acptovlovs yap crvveflaive rrepl 
AevKrpa peydXrj avpcjjopa rrepirrerrTCOKevai, ’Adrj- 
valovs Se povov rrjs Kara daXarrav dpyrjs avr- 
eyeadac, Qrjfialovs Se tcov rrpcorelcov d^lovs prj 
elvac, ’Apyelovs Se Sta araaecs Kal cjjcwovs epcjjv- 
Xlovs TeraveLVcioadai. Siorrep o l QerraXol rrpoarrj- 
aapevot tcov oXcov rjyepova ’Iaaova tovtco to. /card 
tov rroXepov €7T€Tpeifiav. o Se ’lacrcov irapaXafltbv 
rrjv r/yepovlav tcov re rrXrjalov edvcov Tiva rrpoa- 
rjyayeTO Kal rrpds ’Apvvrav tov tcov Ma/ceSovcov 
/SacriAea avppaytav eVoiijoaro. 

3 "IStov Se' ti ovveflr] Kara tovtov tov eviavTov 
tcov yap ev Swaareiacs ovrcov Tpels eTeXevrqaav 
-rrepl tov avrov Karpov. ’A pvvras pev 6 ’AppiSalov * 

1 -rrporyypevos Vogel (cp. Book 16. 84. 1), irpocrayayoyevos 
Schafer followed by Dindorf, Bekker : npo-qyavpevos PAF, 
TTpoaayofievos cet. 

2 6 ’AppiSatou Dindorf: QappaXeov. 
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in Sparta prevailed upon the Lacedaemonians to in- 370/69 i 
vade Arcadia. 1 Accordingly King Agesilaus with an 
army and the band of fugitives invaded the territory 
of the Tegeans, who were believed to have been 
the cause of the insurrection and the expulsions. By 
devastation of the countryside and assaults upon the 
city, he cowed the Arcadians of the opposing party. 

60. While these things were going on, Jason, 2 tyrant 
of Pherae, because of his superior shrewdness as a 
general and his success in attracting many of his 
neighbours into an alliance, prevailed upon the Thes¬ 
salians to lay claim to the supremacy in Greece ; for 
this was a sort of prize for valour open to those strong 
enough to contend for it. Now it happened that the 
Lacedaemonians had sustained a great disaster at 
Leuctra; that the Athenians laid claim to the mastery 
of the sea only ; that the Thebans were unworthy ot 
first rank ; and that the Argives had been brought 
low by civil wars and internecine slaughter. So the 
Thessalians put Jason forward as leader 3 of the whole 
country, and as such gave him supreme command in 
war. Jason accepted the command, won over some ot 
the tribes near by, and entered into alliance with 
Amyntas king of the Macedonians. 

A peculiar coincidence befell in this year, for three 
of those in positions of power died about the same 
time. Amyntas, 4 son of Arrhidaeus, king of Mace- 

1 See Xenophon, Hell. 6. 5. 10-18. 2 See chap. 54. 5. 

3 Jason was made Tagus of the Thessalians, Xenophon, 

Hell. 6. 1. 18. Beloch, GHechische Geschichte 3. 2. 237, 
prefers Diodorus’ date 37], to Xenophon s 375/4. for Jason s 
ambitions see Cary, Cambridge Ancient History, 6.«3. 
Jason’s death (§ 5) caused the sudden collapse of unifica¬ 
tion in Thessaly and opened the door to Theban aggressions. 

4 See Book 14. 89, 92. 3; chap. 19. 2 and Beloch, Gne- 
chische Geschichte 2 , 3. 2. 56-58. 
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fiaaiXevaw rrjs MaxeSovias ireXevrrjoev ap£as err] 
eiKooi kcu rerrapa, vlovs airoXimbv rpels, ’AXe- 
tjavSpov kcu UepSiKKav kcu ^lXlttttov 8ie8eijaro 
8e rrjv fiaoiXeLav 6 vids 1 ’AXei;av8pos Kal rjp£ev 

4 eviavrov. opoiojs 8e Kal ' AyrjalrroXis 6 row AaKe- 
8aipoviow ftaoiXeits perrjXXa^ev ap£as eviavrov, rrjv 
8e apxrjV 8ia8e£apevos KA eopevrjs 6 a8eX<f>os ifiaol- 

5 Xevaev err] rpidxovra Kal rerrapa . 2 rpiros 8e 
'Idatov 6 fyepalos rjyepdw rjprjpevos rrjs QerraXtas 
Kal 8oko>v emeiKths dpyeiv row vrroreraypevow, 
e8oXo<f>ovrj9ij, d>s pev ’'Ec/jopos yeypaifiev, vrro nvtvv 
errra veavioKcvv ovvopoaapevojv 86£r]s eveKa, d>s 
S’ evioi ypd<f>ovcnv, vrro IIoAuStopou ra8eX</>ov. ov- 
ros 3 Se Kal avros 8ia8eijapevos rrjv 8vvaoretav 

6 Uev eviavrov. A ovpis 8 ’ 6 Yidpios 6 laropio- 
ypdcfios rrjs row ' PXXrjviKdiv laroplas evrevOev 
erroirjaaro rrjv ilpyrjv. 

Tavra pev ovv errpdyOrj Kara rovrov rov evi¬ 
avrov. 

61. ’£77’ apyovros 8’ ’Adijvrjai Avaiarpdrov 
rrapa Ptopaiois iyevero o-rdais, rd>v pev olopevow 
8eiv vrrarovs, rd>v 8e yAiapyovs alpelaOai. errl 
pev ovv nva ypovov dvapyla rrjv ordaiv vrreXafie, 
pera Se ravra e8o^e xiXidpyovs alpeioQa 1 eij- Kal 
Kareoradrjaav AevKios AlpiXios Kal Tdios 0 vep- 
yivios 4 Kal Tiepovios 6 TiovXrrtKios, rrpos 8e rovrois 
AevKios K otvrios Kal T aios KopvrjXios, en 8e 

2 rdto? OvaXepios. errl 8e rovrow I loAuSaipo? o 

1 6 vios Dindorf: ovros AR, afroS cet. 

2 TpiaKovra Kal rerrapa] egyKovra Book 20. 29. 1. 

3 ovros Wesseling : avrios PAL, ovrai cet. 

4 So MSS., except oovepylvios P, Overovpios Rhodoman 
(cp. Livy, 6. 32. 3). 
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donia, died after a rule of twenty-four years, leaving 370/69 b.c. 
behind him three sons, Alexander, Perdiccas, and 
Philip. The son Alexander 1 succeeded to the throne 
and ruled for one year. Likewise Agesipolis, king of 
the Lacedaemonians, died after ruling a year, the 
kingship going to Cleomenes his brother who suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne and had a reign of thirty-four 
years 2 Thirdly, Jason of Pherae, who hadbeen chosen 
ruler of Thessaly and was reputed to be governing his 
subiects with moderation, was assassinated, either, 
as Ephorus writes, by seven young men who conspired 
together for the repute it would bring, or as some 
historians say, by his brother Polydorus. This Poly 
dorus himself also, after succeeding to the position of 
leader, ruled for one year. Duris 4 of Samos the 
historian, began his History of the Greeks at this 

P These then were the events of this year. 

61. When Lysistratus was archon at Athens, civil 369 /sb.c. 
strife arose among the Romans, one party thinking 
there should be consuls, others that military tribunes 
should be chosen. For a time then anarchy super¬ 
vened on civil strife, later they decided to choose 
six military tribunes, and those elected were Lucius 
Aemilius, Gaius Verginius, Servius Sulpicius, Lucius 
Quintius, Gaius Cornelius, and Gaius Valerius. Dur 
ing their term of office Polydorus of Pherae the ruler 

1 See chap. 67. 4. The beginning of his reign is placed in 

the archonship of Phrasicleides 371/0 in the Tfarm. ■ • 

2 This should be sixty years ten ninths, bee note vo . , 

p. 217 and Beloch, Griechische f , 4. 2. lo7. 

1 KAKJ 22* to the death of Lysi- 
machus (FHG, 2. 468 and fr. 33). 

3 Senoiiios P : ScflouiAios Vulgate. 
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Oepatos 6 row ©erraAdm apgas vrro 'AXegav8pov 
tov a8eX<f>tSov' avjjpedrj <f)app,d,K(p npoKXrjdels els 
pedjjv tj]V Se Svvaaretav SiaSe^dpevos ’AXepavSpos 
6 dSeX<foi8ovs 2 fjp^ev err] ev8 e/ea. ovros 8e irapa- 
vopons Kal platans Krrjaapevos rrjv Svvaaretav, a/eo- 
Xovdats TavTj] rij Trpoaipeaei SicpKei ra Kara rrjv 
apxqv. row yap npd avrov 8vvaaranv emeiKons 
Trpoorf>epopevojv rots TrXrjOeai Kal 8ia rovr dyanan- 
pevonv, odros Platans Kal ya'■Xenons dpyanv epiaetro. 

3 Sto Kal TTjy napavoptav jtoPrqdevres ranv Aapia- 
aauov rives, oi 8i evyeveiav ’AXeva8ai rrpoa- 
ayopevopevoi, avvedevro irpos aXXrfXovs KaraXvaai 
rrjv Svvaaretav. aneXOdvres 8’ etc Aaptoorjs els 
MaKeSovtav eireioav ’AXetjavSpov tov paaiXea avy- 

4 KaraXvaai tov rvpavvov. rovranv Se nepl ravra 
8iarpip6vrojv, o <l>epalos 'AXetjavSpos TrvOopevas 
rrjv KaO' iavrov TrapaaKevqv, KareXeye ■ rods els ttiv 
arpareiav evderovs, Siavoovpevos ev rfj Ma/ceSovia 
ovarrjoaodai rrjv pay-qv. 6 Se ranv Ma/ee8oWm 
paaiXevs, e%ow pad' iavrov rods eK Aaptaaijs 
<f>vya8as, <f>6aaas rods noXeptovs rjKe pera rfjs 
8 vvapeivs els rrjv Aapiaaav TTapeiaayOels 8’ vi to 
twv AapiaaaUov evrds tov retyovs eKparrjae rrjs 

5 TToXeins ttXtjv rrjs aKpas. pera Se ravra rrjv re 
aKpav e^evoXiopKTjae 3 Kal K pawanva ttoXiv rrpoa- 
ayayopevos aipoXoyqae pev rots QerraXots dnoSan- 
aeiv ras rroXeis, Kara<f>povrjaas Se rrjs 8oprjs, Kal 

1 dSeXfCSov P : aSeXtfioO Vulgate. 

3 dbeXjti&ovs Wesseling : dSeA 66s. 

3 egerroXioptajae Hertlein : enoXiopK-qae. 


1 According to Xenophon (Hell. 6. 4. 33), Polydorus and 

Polyphron, brothers of Jason, succeeded Jason ; Polyphron 
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of Thessaly was poisoned by Alexander 1 his nephew, 369/8 b. 
who had challenged him to a drinking bout, and the 
nephew Alexander succeeded to the rule as overlord 
and held it for eleven years. Having acquired the 
rule illegally and by force, he administered it con¬ 
sistently with the policy he had chosen to follow. For 
while the rulers before him had treated the peoples 
with moderation and were therefore loved, he was 
hated for his violent and severe rule. 3 Accordingly, 
in fear of his lawlessness, some Larissaeans, called 
Alcuadae 3 because of their noble descent, conspired 
together to overthrow the overlordship. Journeying 
from Larissa to Macedonia, they prevailed upon the 
King Alexander to join them in overthrowing the 
tyrant. But while they were occupied with these 
matters, Alexander of Pherae, learning of the pre¬ 
parations against him, gathered such men as were 
conveniently situated for the campaign, intending to 
give battle in Macedonia. But the Macedonian king, 
accompanied by refugees from Larissa, anticipated 
the enemy by invading Larissa with the army, and 
having been secretly admitted by the Larissaeans 
within the fortifications, he mastered the city with 
the exception of the citadel. Later he took the 
citadel by siege, and, having also won the city of 
Crannon, at first covenanted to restore the cities to 
the Thessalians, but then, in contempt of public 

slew Polydorus and was himself slain by Alexander, son of 
Polydorus, the next year (ibid. 34). For Alexander’s death 
see Book 16, 14. 1, 

3 Xenophon attests the cruel character of his rule (l.c. 35 ff.). 

3 Supposedly descended from Aleuas, a Heraclid, the 
Aleuadae formed two branches: the Aleuadae of Larissa 
and the Scopadae of Crannon. They were the great aristo¬ 
crats of Thessalian society. 
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<fipovpas atjioXoyovs elaayaywv, avros Karel ye ras 
noXeis. 6 Se <&epa10s ’AXe£avSpos KarahiwyOels 
apa Kal KaranXayels enavfjXdev els ras Oepa?. 

Kai rd pev Kara rrjv QerraXlav ev rovrois rjV. 

62. Kara Se rrjv BeXon6vvr]oov AaKehaipovioi 
pev FI oXvrpoirov arparrjyov e^enepifjav els rrjv 
’ ApKaSlav, eyovra noXiriKovs pev onXiras yiXiovs, 
(favydSas S’ 'Apyelwv Kal Boiwrwv nevraKoalovs. 
ovros Se napeXOwv els ’0 pyop-evov rov 'ApKaSiKov 
napecjjvXarre rrjv noXiv ravrrjv, oiKelws hiaKeipe- 
2 vt)v npos rovs Yinapnaras. AvKoprjSrjS 8’ o Mav- 
rtvevs, orparr]yos T< ^ v ’ApKaSwv, napaXafiwv 

rovs KaXovpevovs eniXeKrovs, ovras nevraKioyi- 
Xtovs, tjKev era rov 'Opyopevov. npoayayovrwv 
Se rrjv hvvapiv AaKeSaipovlwv Ik rrjs noXews eye- 
vero payt] Kaprepd, Kad' fjv o re orpanqyos rwv 
AaKeSaipovlwv avripedrj Kal rwv aXXwv els StaKO- 
alovs, oi Se Xomol avvehiwydriaav els rrjv noXiv. 
a oi he 'ApKaSes, Kalnep veviKtjKores, opws evXa- 
Povvto to fiapos rfjs Tinaprrjs, Kal Kad’ avrovs ovy 
vneXajiov Svvtfoeodai rols AaKeSaipovlois Siano- 
Xepelv. Sio Kal napaXaftovres 'Apyelovs re Kal 
’ HAetouf, to pev npwrov npeofieis dneoreiXav els 
ras 'AOr/vas, d^iovvres cnjppaylav no njaaadai Kara 
rwv Unaprtarwv, ws S’ ovSels avrois npoaelye, 
hianpeafievoapevoi npos rovs Qrjfialovs eneioav 
avrovs avppaylav avvdeadai Kara rwv Aa/ce8ai- 


1 See chap. 67. 4. 

2 “ The Orchomenians refused to be members of the 

Arcadian League on account of their enmity toward the 

Mantineans ” (Xenophon, Hell. 6. 5. 11, trans. by Brown- 

son, L.C.L.). 
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opinion, he brought into them garrisons of consider- 869/8 b.c. 
able strength and held the cities himself. 1 Alexander 
of Pherae, hotly pursued and alarmed at the same 
time, returned to Pherae. 

Such was the state of affairs in Thessaly. 

62. In the Peloponnese, the Lacedaemonians dis¬ 
patched Polytropus as general to Arcadia with a 
thousand citizen hoplites and five hundred Argive and 
Boeotian refugees. He reached the Arcadian Orcho- 
menus and guarded it closely since it was on friendly 
terms with Sparta. 2 Lycomedes of Mantineia, 
general of the Arcadians, with five thousand men 
styled the .elite, 3 came to Orchomenus. As the Lace¬ 
daemonians led forth their army from the city a great 
battle ensued in which the Lacedaemonian general 
was killed 4 and two hundred others, while the rest 
were driven into the city. The Arcadians, in spite of 
their victory, felt a prudent respect for the strength of 
Sparta and believed that they would not be able by 
themselves to cope with the Lacedaemonians. Ac¬ 
cordingly, associating Argives and Eleians with them¬ 
selves, they first sent envoys to Athens requesting 
them to join in an alliance against the Spartans, but 
as no one heeded them, they sent an embassy to 
the Thebans and persuaded them to join an alliance 
against the Lacedaemonians. 5 Immediately, then, 

2 These were called eparitoi. See Xenophon, Hell. 7. 4. 

22, 33, 36 ; 5. 3 ; and infra, chap. 67. 2. 

4 Hell. 6. 5. 14. 

5 See Demosthenes, 16. 12, 19, and Xenophon, Hell. 6. 5. 

19. For the policy of Athens in this period see Cloche, La 
Politique etrangere d’Athenes, 97-99. Cloche thinks Athens 
had a chance to expand her confederacy at the expense of 
her former ally Thebes and her former enemy Sparta, but 
her refusal to help (owing especially to Elis’ recalcitrancy) 
at this timp gave Thebes the opportunity to step in. 
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4 poviwv. evOiis ovv oi Bou/jtoi tt}V SwapLV iijrjyov, 
npooXafiopevoi avfJ.jJ.axov? AoKpovs re Kai OoiKef?. 
ovtoi pev ovv nporjyov ini rrjv II eAonovvrjOov, 
fioiajrapxovvTOJV ’KnapewwvSov Kai II eXonlSov ■ 
tovtois yap oi aXXoi /Soicurap^ai napeKexaJprjKeioav 
eKovalws rrjs arpaTTfylas Sia re TTjV ovveoiv Kai 

5 rr/v avSpelav twv avSpwv. d>s Se Kar^vrijaav ini 
ttjv ’ApKaSlav, TfKov npos aiiTovs navSrfpel ot re 
* ApKaSes Kai ’IIAetoi Kai 'Apyeloi Kai oi aXXoi 
avppayoi navres. adpoiadevreov Se nXeiovaiv ij 
nevTaKiapvpicov, 1 oi pev rjyepoves avrwv avveSpev- 
aavres eyvaiaav in’ aiirrjv f}a8l£eiv tt]v ’LndprrjV 
Kai ndaav rrjv AaKwviKifV nopdrjoai. 

63. Oi Se AaKeSaipovioi, noXXovs pev ano/3e- 
pXrfKores twv vea>v iv rfj nepl AevKTpa ovp<j>opa, 
ovk oXlyovs S’ iv rats dXXais rjrrais anoXoiXeKores, 
Kai to avvoXov els oXlyovs noXiTiKovs orpariwras 
vno rrjs TVy^jS ovyKeKXeiopevoi, npos Se tovtois 
twv mppayaiv rdiv pev dffiemrjKOTWv, twv Se Sia 
rds opoias air las oXiyavSpovvraJv, els noXXrjv dprj- 
Xavtav eninrov. Sionep yvayKa^ovro Karaffievyeiv 
ini rrjv twv ’AOrjvalwv ftorjOeiav, ots TpiaKovra pev 
Tvpawovs iv toTs epnpoaOev ypovoi? ineaTTfaav, 
to. Se reiyr/ rrjs noXeais iKwXvaav avoiKoSopelv, 3 
InefidXovTO Se Kai tt]V noXiv apSrjV avaipovvTes ttjv 
2 ’Am Krjv noirjaai prjXdfioTOV. aXXa yap ovSev 
laxvpoTepov iariv avayKifs Kai Tvxrjs, Si’ wv ejSia- 

1 TremaKiafivpiuiv] itrraKmp.vpUav Wesseling (cp. Plutarch, 
Pelopidas, 24. 2 and Agesilaus, 31. 1). 

2 avoiKoSopetv Hertlein : otKoSofielv. 

1 The Thirty were instituted as the governing board at 
Athens by Lysander after the capture of the city (404 b.c.) 
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the Boeotians led out their army, taking some Lo- 369/8 b . 
crians and Phocians along as allies. Now these men 
advanced against the Peloponnese under the boeo- 
tarchs Epameinondas and Pelopidas, for the other 
boeotarchs had willingly relinquished the command to 
these in recognition of their shrewdness in the art of 
war and their courage. When they reached Arcadia, 
the Arcadians, Eleians, Argives,andallthe other allies 
joined them in full force. And when more than fifty 
thousand had gathered, their leaders sitting in council 
decided to march upon Sparta itself and lay waste all 
Laconia. 

63. As for the Lacedaemonians, since they had cast 
away many of their young men in the disaster at 
Leuctra and in their other defeats had lost not a few, 
and were, taking all together, restricted by the blows 
of fortune to but few citizen soldiers, and, further¬ 
more, since some of their allies had seceded and others 
were experiencing a shortage of men for reasons 
similar to their own, they sank into a state of great 
weakness. Hence they were compelled to have re¬ 
course to the aid of the Athenians, the very people over 
whom they had once set up thirty tyrants, 1 whom they 
had forbidden to rebuild the walls of their city, whose 
city they had aimed utterly to destroy, and whose 
territory, Attica, they wished to turn into a sheep- 
walk. Yet, after all, nothing is stronger than necessity 
and fate, which compelled the Lacedaemonians to 

following the defeat of Aegospotami. Though Sparta’s allies 
wished to destroy Athens utterly, Sparta herself wouldnot allow 
such drastic punishment, but did demand the dismantling of 
the walls, which were torn down by the Athenian populace 
to the accompaniment of flute music. Though forbidden to 
rebuild, when, after the victory of Cnidus (394 b.c.), Conon 
returned to Athens, the people once again built the walls. 
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adrjoav ol AaKeSaipovioi twv noXefUWraTWV Serjdrj- 
vai. 5fiats S’ ov SieatfidXrjaav twv iXnlSwv. 6 yap 
twv ’Adrfvaiwv SrjpLOs, peyaAo't/iuyoj wv Kal (ftiXdv- 
dpwnos, ttjv p.ev twv Qrjfialwv layvv ov KarenXa- 
yrjaav, rots Se AaKeSaifiovlois vnep dvSpanoSiapov 
KwSvvevovaiv iifiTj<f>laavro fiorjdetv navSrjfiel. Kal 
napaxpfjfia OTpaTTjyov KaraaTijaavres tov ’I <j>i- 
KpaT-qv i^enepipav Kal tovs veovs avQrjpepov, ovTas 
fivplovs Kal SiaxiXtovs. ’l^LKpaTTjs jiev ovv, npo- 
dvjiovs e'xwv tovs arparuxtT as, npofjye fifia Trjs 

3 Svvdfiews Kara anovSrjv. ol Se AaKehaipovioi, 
twv noXejilwv ini 1 Toils opovs Trjs AaKWvmijs 
KaTaOTpaToneSevovTwv, Kal avrol navSrjfiel ttjv 
Ik Trjs UnapTrjs e£o8ov novrjadjievot. npofjyov ini 
Toils ivavTiovs, Tats fiev twv OTpaTiwTwv Svvdpeai 
TeTaneivwfievoi, Tats Se Trjs ipvytjs dpeTals TeOap- 

4 prjKores . ol fiev ovv rrepl tov ’EnapeivwvSav 
opwvres ttjv twv AaKeSaipoviwv x^pav SvaeiafSo- 
Xov ovaav, to fiev adpoa TTjXiKavTTj Svvdfiei noi- 
etadai ttjv ijipoXrjv oi>x rjyovvro avp,<f>epeiv, els 
TCTTapa Se fieprj SieXofievoi o<j>as aiiTovs Kara 
rrXelovas Tonovs eKpivav noietadai ttjv e<f>o8ov. 

64. 'H fiev ovv npwrrj pepis rf twv B olwtwv 
fiearpA ttjv nopelav inoirjaaTO inl ttjv SeAAacn'av 4 
KaXovfievrjv noXiv, Kal tovs rrjSe KaroiKovvTas 

2 dneoTrjoe twv AaKeSaipovlwv. ’Apyetoi Se Kara 
tovs opovs Trjs TeyeaTiSos X^P as ififiaXovTes avv- 
rjifiav pdxrjv toIs <f>povpovcn raj napoSovs, Kal tov 

1 eni] t rtpl Dindorf, Vogel. 2 y added by Vogel. 

3 ueayv Madvig, yv, y Wurm : toyv. 

4 'EAAam'ar PHL, Vogel. 
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request the aid of their bitterest enemies. Neverthe- 369/a 
less they were not disappointed of their hopes. For 
the Athenian people, magnanimous and generous, 
were not terrified by the power of Thebes, and voted 
to aid with all their forces the Lacedaemonians now 
that they were in danger of enslavement. Immedi¬ 
ately they appointed Iphicrates ’ general and dis¬ 
patched him with twelve thousand young men the 
self-same day. 1 Iphicrates, then, whose men were in 
high spirits, advanced with the army at top speed. 
Meanwhile the Lacedaemonians, as the enemy took 
up quarters on the borders of Laconia, issued in full 
force from Sparta and marched on to meet them, 
weakened in military force but strong in inward 
courage. Now Epameinondas and the others, per¬ 
ceiving that the country of the Lacedaemonians was 
difficult to invade, thought it not to their advantage to 
make the invasion with such a large force in a body, 
and so decided to divide their army into four columns 
and enter at several points. 1 

64. Now the first contingent, composed of the Boeo¬ 
tians, took the middle route to the city known as 
Sellasia 3 and caused its inhabitants to revolt from 
the Lacedaemonians. The Argives, entering by the 
borders of Tegeatis, 4 engaged in battle the garrison 


1 See Xenophon, Hell. 6. 5. 33-49. Diodorus brings in 
too soon the dispatch of Iphicrates and his army. It belongs 
to the spring of 369, after the campaign in Laconia. 

1 The best account of this invasion is in Xenophon, Hell. 
6. 5. 22-32. See also Plutarch, Pelopidas, 24, Agesilaiis, 
31-32; Pausanias, 9. 14; Polyaenus, 2. 1. 14, IS, 27, 29; 
Nepos, Agesilaiis, 6; Aelian, Var. Hist. 14. 27. The 
invasion of Laconia belongs to the winter 370/69. 

3 A rendezvous deep in Laconian territory north of 
Sparta. 

4 South-eastern comer of Arcadia bordering Argolis. 
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T6 -qyepdva Trjs (f>povpas ’AXetjavSpov tov Unap- 
TiaTVjv dvetXov Kal twv aXXwv eis 81 aKoaiovs 
dneKreivav, ev ois vnfjpxov Kal ol twv Bolwtwv 

3 (fivyaSes. rj Se Tpiriq pepls, £k twv ’ApKaSwv 
ovveorqKvla Kal OTpaTiwras eyovoa nXelarovs, 
eioefiaXev els ttjv Ziapmv KaXovpevrjv ywpav, rjv 
nape<j>vXaTTev ’Ia^oAa?, a vqp avSpela Kal avveaei 
Sia<f>epwv, peTa noXXwv orpaTiWTWv. ovros Se twv 
emifraveoTaTWV OTpaTiwrwv eneTeXeaaro npatjiv 

4 rjpwiKrjv Kal pvrjprjs at;lav. opwv yap on 8 ta to 
nXrjdos twv noXepilwv names ol avvatfiavres pdyqv 
dvaipedrjOOVTai, to pev Xmeiv tt/v ev Tats napoSois 
Tatjiv dvd^iov Trjs Undprrjs eKpive, to Se Siaowaai 
tovs OTpaTiWTas XP'U aL l L0V £<* €(J @ai rfj naTptSf 
Sio 1 napaSoljws dp<f>OTepwv npoevorjd-q, Kal rqv 
yevopevqv noTe nepl OepponvXas avSpelav tov 

5 fiaoiXews AewvlSov <j>tXoTipws epiprjaaTO. Sia- 
Xetjas yap tovs veovs, tovtovs pev dneoTeiXev els 
ttjv hndpTTjv xprjotpiovs eaopevovs‘ rfj KivSvvev- 
ovcrrj nepl twv oXwv avros Se pie to twv npeofiv- 
t epwv (j>vXdrTWV tt]V rd|tv Kal noXXovs aveXwv 
twv noXeplwv, kvkXwOcIs vno twv 'ApKaSwv pie to. 

6 ndvrwv dvrjpeOrj. ’IIAetot 8e ttjv rerdpr-qv polpav 
exovres, Kal Kay aXXovs Tonovs nemapevovs 
SieXdovres, els tt/v "ZeXXaolav napeyevovTO • els 
tovtov yap tov Tonov ndoi Karavrav nap-qyyeXTO. 
ddpoiodelorjs Se andarjs Trjs Svvapews els T-t]V 
'LeXXaolav, nporjyov in avrrpv tt)V Y.ndprqv nop- 
dovvres a pa Kal nvpnoXovvres rqv xwpav. 

65. Ol Se AaKeSaipovioi, nevraKooia er-q rqv 
AaKWviKrp TeT'qprjKOTes dnopdrjTOV, TOTe dewpovv- 
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set to guard the pass, slew its leader Alexander the 369 
Spartan and about two hundred of the rest, amongst 
whom were the Boeotian refugees. The third con¬ 
tingent, composed of the Arcadians and containing 
the largest number, invaded the district called Scintis, 

which had a large garrison under Ischolas, a man of 
conspicuous valour and shrewdness. Himself one o 
the most distinguished soldiers, he accomplished an 
heroic and memorable deed. For, seeing that,because 
of the overwhelming number of the enemy, all who 
joined battle with them would be killed, he decided 
that while it was not in keeping with Spartan dignity 
to abandon his post in the pass, yet it would be 
useful to his country to preserve the men. He 
therefore in an amazing manner provided for both 
objects and emulated the courageous exploit of King 
Leonidas at Thermopylae.* For he picked out the 
young men and sent them back to Sparta to be ot 
service to her in her hour of deadly peril. He himself, 
keeping his post with the older men, slew many of 
the enemy, but finally, encircled by the Arcadians, 
perished with all his corps. The Eleians, who formed 
the fourth contingent, marching by other unguarded 
regions, reached Sellasia, for this was the locality 
designated to all as the rendezvous. When all the 
army had gathered in Sellasia, they advanced upon 
Sparta itself, sacking and burning the ; countryside 
65 Now the Lacedaemonians, who for five hundred 
years had preserved Laconia undevastated, could not 
i A high mountainous district in the north of Laconia on 

th 1 The historic o^cSion^OBX 1 ', when keonidas sent home 
all but three hundred Spartans, whom he kept to hold up 

Xerxes’ advance. See Book 1 1. It _ _—-- 

' i Sio added by Bekker” • hopivovs Post: weoBai. 
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T6? 8rjovpevrjv vtto rav rroXepiwv ovk eKaprepovv, 
aXXa rots 6 v pots TTpomiTTOvres 1 eije-rrqSwv Ik rrjs 

TToXeWS' KOlXvdpevOL 8’ VTTO TOW TTp€OpVT€pOW 
trpotevai paKpoTepov a-rro rrjs narp^os, prj ns 
ivldrjTaL, €7T€Lodrjoav ttjv rjovxtav a yetv Kal rfj 
TToXei Trapd^eoOaL Ttjv dotfidXetav. twv Se nepl 
tov 'Ji,Trapeivu>v8av 8ia tov Tavyerov Karafiaivov- 
TCOV €7TL TOV El3 pWTUV, Kal 8ia/3cUv6vT(l>V TOV 
•norapov a<f>o8p6v ovTa tw pevpan Kara ttjv yei- 
peptvrjv wpav, opowres ot Aa/ceSat/tovtot rerapaype- 
vrjv ttjv Svvapiv tuiv evavTtwv 8ia ttjv yaXeTTOTr/Ta 
Trjs 8taj3doews, Katpov eXafiov evdeTov tt pos t-tjv 
emOeotv, /cat Tas pev yvvaiKas Kal TralSas, en 8e 
Kal tovs yeyrjpaKOTas, arreXtiTov iv Trj rrdXet <f>v- 
XaTTovTas ttjv 27 TapTrjv, aiiTol 8e Trav8r)pel owra- 
£avT€S Toils veovs egexvOycra.v errl tov iff noXepiovs, 
Kal TTpoo-peoovres a<j>vuj tois 8ta/3alvovoi ttoXvv 
e-jTOtovvTo 2 (fiovov. apvvopevuiv 8e tuiv Botamuv 
Kal tuiv ’ ApKaSaiv, Kal tw rrXrjOet kvkXovvtwv 
Toils evavrlovs, ot 2 TrapnaTai rroXXoiis dvrjprjKores 
eTravrjXQov els ttjv ttoXlv, (fiavepais ev8e8etypevoi 
Tas t’Staff dv8payaOLas. peTa 8e ravra twv Tre.pl 
tov ’Errapeivwv&av ndorj Trj Svvdpet KaraTrXrjKTt- 
kws 7rpoo^aXX6vTUiv 3 Trj TToXei, ot pev H-napnaTai 
avvepyov eyovres ttjv tuiv toituiv dyupoTr^ra, ttoX- 
Xovs pev arreKTeivav twv rrporreTuis f3ta£opevwv, 
TeXos 8’ ot rroXiopKovvTes rrdaav eloeveyKapevot 
OTTOv8r)v to pev rrpuiTov d-rreiKa^ov f}la xetpuioaaOai 1 
Trjv ^Trdprrjv errel 8e twv fiia^opevwv ot pev 
drreOvrjoKov, ot S’ erpavparL^ovro, dveKaXeaavro 
rfj adXmyyt tovs OTpanwras ot nepl tov ’Ett- 
1 npomirrovres Wesseling : ■npooiri-momes. 
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then bear to see it being sacked by the enemy, but 369/8 1 
hot-headedly were ready to rush forth from the city ; 
but being restrained by the elders from advancing too 
far from their native land, lest some one attack it, 
they were finally prevailed upon to wait quietly and 
keep the city safe. Now Epameinondas descended 
through the Taygetus 1 into the Eurotas valley and 
was engaged in crossing the river, whose current was 
swift since it was the winter season, when the Lace¬ 
daemonians, seeing their opponents army thrown 
into confusion by the difficulty of the crossing, seized 
the opportunity favourable for attack. Leaving the 
women, children, and the old men as well in the city 
to guard Sparta, they marshalled in full force the men 
of military age, streamed forth against the enemy, 
fell upon them suddenly as they crossed, and wrought 
heavy slaughter. But as the Boeotians and Arcadians 
fought back and began to encircle the enemy with 
their superior numbers, the Spartans, having slain 
many, withdrew to the city, for they had clearly dis¬ 
played their own courage. Following this, as Epamei¬ 
nondas in full force made a formidable assault on the 
city, the Spartans with the aid of their strong natural 
defences slew many of those who pressed rashly for¬ 
ward, but finally the besiegers applied great pressure 
and thought at first they had overcome Sparta by 
force • but as those who tried to force their way were 
some slain, some wounded, Epameinondas recalled 
the soldiers with the trumpet, but the men of their 
1 Mountain range immediately above Sparta bordering 
the Eurotas River. 


a eVoiowrol inotow Dindorf, Vogel. 

» irpooBaXXovrtov P, Vogel: ■npoo^aXivTwv Vulgate, Dindorf, 
Bekker. * x«P<" CTaor M xetpcuereerflai Dindorf. 
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apteivwvSav, avrol Se TrpoaeXdovres rfj TroXei 77/30- 
exaXovvro rods 'Zirapridras els irapara^tv, rj 
£vvopoXoyeia6ai iTpoaerarrov rjTTOvs elvai rdiv 
TToXeplajv. airoKpivapLevtov 8e rdiv J^TrapTLardiv, 
otl xaipov Xafiovres evderov Staywvtovvrat rrepl 
rdiv oXwv, aTTrjXXayrjaav airo rfjs noXews. 7 raaav 
Se Try Aaxwvtxrjv Srjwaavres, xal Xatftvpwv dvapl- 
dprjrov irXfjdos adpolaavres, direytop^aav els rrjv 
’ApxaSlav. 

Mera 8e ravr 'AdrjvaXoi pev, dare p-rjx ores rdiv 
xatpdiv, eiravrjXdov els ttjv ovSev 7773d- 

£avres p,vrjp,rjs a£iov, rot? 8e AaxeSaipovUns 
77 apa rwv avp.p.dywv t\xov ^orjdrjaovTes OTpandnai 
rerpaxLaylXtot. 77 pos Se tovtois irpoadevres rods 
EtAaira? rjXevdepwptevovs irpoa<j>dTU>s yiXlovs xal 
Ttdv Boiamov tf>vyaSu>v Siaxoolovs, en 8’ ex 1 rdiv 
ovveyyvs TroXewv ovx oXlyovs p,eraTTep,ifidpi,evoi, 
xareaxeiia^ov 8 vvap.iv avrl-naXov rots -noXeplots ■ 
TavTTjv 8’ adpoav avveyovres xal yvpvat,ovres alel 
p,dXXov edappow xal vapeaxevdlovro 77 pos tov 
VTrep rdiv oXiov ay diva. 

66. 'dd.TTapewwvSas Se rfivaei peyaXeirlfioXos tov 
xal Soijrjs opeyopevos altovlov, ovvefiovXeve rots 
re 'Apxdat xal rots dXXois ovppayoLs olxlaai rr)V 
Meaarjvrjv, iroXXa pev err) yeyevrjpevrjv dvdorarov 
wto AaxeSatpovlwv, tottov S’ evderov eyovaav xara 
■rijs TiTraprrjS. avyxarartdepevwv Se -ndvratv ave- 
tfrr/oe rod S aTroXeXeippevovs* rd>v Xleaorjvluiv, Kal 
rwv aXXwv rods jiovXopevovs xaraXe^as els rrjv 
•noXnelav avexnae 3 rrp> Meaa-qvrjv, ttoXXovs TTOirpas 
avrrjs olxrjropas. tovtois Se xaTaxXrjpovyrjaas 

1 8’ cV Dindorf: 8e. ’ vm>\f\eiMi(vovs FK, Dindorf. 
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own accord would approach the city, and would chal- 368/8 b.c. 
lenge the Spartans to a pitched battle, bidding them 
otherwise admit their inferiority to the enemy. When 
the Spartans replied to the effect that when they found 
a suitable occasion they would stake everything on 
one battle, they departed from the city. And when 
they had devastated all Laconia and amassed count¬ 
less spoils, they withdrew to Arcadia. 

Thereupon the Athenians, 1 who had arrived on the 
scene too late for action, returned to Attica without 
accomplishing anything of note ; but others of their 
allies, to the number of four thousand men, came 
to reinforce the Lacedaemonians. Besides these they 
attached to their numbers the Helots who had been 
newly emancipated, a thousand, and two hundred of 
the Boeotian fugitives, and summoned no small num¬ 
ber from the neighbouring cities, so that they created 
an army comparable to that of the enemy. As they 
maintained these in one body and trained them, they 
gained more and more confidence and made them¬ 
selves ready for the decisive contest. 

66. Now Epameinondas, whose nature it was to 
aim at great enterprises and to crave everlasting 
fame, counselled the Arcadians and his other allies to 
resettle Messene, which for many years had remained 
stripped of its inhabitants by the Lacedaemonians, 
for it occupied a position well suited for operations 
against Sparta. When they all concurred, he sought 
out the remnants of the Messenians, and registering 
as citizens any others who so wished he founded Mes¬ 
sene again, making it a populous city. Among them 

1 See chap. 63. 2. Xenophon places the request for help 
from Athens after the attack on Sparta {Hell. 6. 5. 33-52). 

8 avcKTioe Capps : Iktmjc, 
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rr)V x<* ) P av Ka ‘ 1 dvoiKohopyaas 1 dveawoe uoXiv 
euloypov ‘EXXyvtha /cat peyaXys auohoxys ervx* 
uapa uaaiv avOpwuois. 

OvK aVOLK€LOV 8’ €lVai VOplt,W, UoXX(XKlS T TjS 

Meooyvys aXovays /cat KaTaoKatjrelays, ra Trepi 
avryv du’ dpxys ws iv /ce^aAatot? Trapa.hpap.elv. 
to pev ovv uaXaiov ol duo NyXews /cat Ne'c/ropo? 
Kareaxov avryv peXP L T “> v TpwiKWV xP° v f° v ’ t 
he t av0’ o 3 ’Ayapepvovos 'Opearys /cat ot a7ro 
rovrov P^XP 1 T V S Koftdhov twv 'Hpa/cAeiSdiv, ar to 
Se ravrys Kpeofiovrys eAa^e ryv Xleaay wav 
peplha, /cat ot a7ro toutou p^XP 1 tivos efdaolXevaav 
avrys' varepov he twv duo Kpeo(j)ovrov ryv fdaa t- 
Xelav duofiaXovTWV Aamehaipovioi KVpioi Kareary- 
aav avrys. perd Se ravra TyXeieXov tov fdacnXews 
twv A aKehaipoviwv auoOavovros ev aywvi 7caf*» 
euoXepydyaav vtto AaKehaipoviwv ot TAeooyvioi. 
tovtov he tov uoXepov eiKooaery <j>aai yeveoOai, 
KaTopoaapevwv twv AaKehaipoviwv py dvaKap- 
ifjeiv 4 els ryv Euapryv, eav py M eoayvyv eXwcriv. 
TOT6 Se 5 crvvefiy rovs uapOevlas ovopaoQevras yev- 
vyOyvai /cat /crtaat Tyv twv Tapavrivwv uoXiv. 


1 TTjv vtopav Kal Dindorf, Bekker: kik rqv x<opav MSS., 
urm, Vogel. 

2 droucoSofujaar deleted by Wurm, Vogel. 

3 raO0’ o Dindorf: raS0’ PA, raCr’ cet. 

1 So Dindorf, Vogel: avaKapupat MSS., Bekker. 

5 8c Dindorf with MSS. except PAFK, Vogel omits. 


1 See Plutarch, Pelopidas, 24. 5, Agesilaiis , 34. 1 ; 
Pausanias, 4. 26-27; 9. 14. S ; Isocrates, Archidamus, 28. 
Apparently Xenophon, the Spartophile, could not bring him¬ 
self to mention the refounding of Messenfi. 

2 A brief account of the early history of Messenfe and 
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he divided the land, and reconstructing its buildings 369/8 b.c. 
restored a notable Greek city and gained the wide¬ 
spread approbation of all men. 1 

Here I think it not unsuitable, since Messene has 
so often been captured and razed, to recapitulate its 
history 2 from the beginning. In ancient times the 
line of Neleus and Nestor 3 held it down to Trojan 
times ; then Orestes, Agamemnon’s son, and his de¬ 
scendants down to the return of the Heracleidae *; 
following which Cresphontes 5 received Messene as 
his portion and his line ruled it for a time ; but later 
when Cresphontes’ descendants had lost the kingship, 
the Lacedaemonians became masters of it. After this, 
at the death of the Lacedaemonian king Teleclus,* 
the Messenians were defeated in a war by the Lace¬ 
daemonians. This war is said to have lasted twenty 
years, for the Lacedaemonians had taken an oath not 
to return to Sparta unless they should have captured 
Messene. Then it was that the children called par- 
theniae 7 were born and founded the city of Tarentum. 

Sparta is to be found in Holm, The History of Greece, 1. 
193-201. See also Wade-Gery, Cambridge Ancient History, 

3. 537-539, 548, 557-560. 

3 Chieftains of Pylos on the coast. Cp. Book 4. 68. 6 ; 
and Pausanias, 4. 3. 1. 

* The so-called children of Heracles who formed the second 
wave of Dorian invasion in the Peloponnese (cp. Book 4.57 f.). 

6 A Heraclid who favoured the early inhabitants of 
Messene and was slain by the Dorians. He was introduced 
with his son Aepytus as a hero by Epameinondas according 
to Pausanias, 4. 27. 6. See Strabo, 8. 4. 7. 

* A king of the Agid line. First Messenian War, 743-723 
b.c. See Pausanias, 3. 2. 6 ; 4. 4. 2, 31. 3 and Strabo, 6. 3. 3. 

7 From the union of Spartan “ maidens ” (hence napBenai) 
with men left behind at Sparta while the bulk of the Spar- 
tiatae were fighting in Messene. They settled Tarentum 
708 b.c. See Strabo, l.c. 3-4. 
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voTepov 8e SovXevovroiv Meoorjvloiv rots Aa/ce- 
Saipovlots, ' ApiOTopevqs eireiae tovs Meooijviovs 
aTTOOTTjvCU tow HrrapTiarow, Kal TToXXd KOKO 
8iei pyaaaTO tovs S7raprtdray otc /rat TupTato? o 
rroiijTrjS hr to 'Adrjvalow i)yepdw iSodr] tois hirap- 

4 Tiarais. evioi Se tov 'Apioropevij yeyovivai <f>aal 
Kara tov eiKovaeTij iroXepov. 6 8’ votcltos eyeveTO 
rroXepos avrois oeiopov peyaXov yevopevov kcu 
Trjs pev YsnapT-qs oXr]S a^eSov ovyyy8ei(rr]s av&pwv 
8’ Iprpxov yevopevijs, o i Meoorjvlojv rrepiXeufidevTes 
CpKiaaV T1)V '\6d)pi]V peTCL TOW OWaTTOOT aVTOJV 1 
EIXojtojv, ava.OTO.TOV yeyevrpie'vr)S Trjs M eoar/vijs 

5 rroXXovs XP° V ° VS - aTVyrjoavTes 8’ iv rraoi tois 
rroXepois, to reXevTaXov avaoraroi yevopevoi kot- 
qiKijoav iv AavnaKTO), Sovtojv avrots 'Adrjvalow 
OlKTjTTjpiOV TTfV 8e TljV TToXlV. Kal TlV€S pev aVTOJV 

els Ke(f>aXXrjvlav igirreoov, Tives 8 ’ iv Si/ceAia 
Meoorjvrjv tijv air' eKelvow ovopaodeloav kot- 

6 oiKTjoav. to Se TeAetmuov koto, tovs tnroKeipivovs 
Kaipovs QijfiaXoi, rreloavros avrovs 'ErrapeivcovSov 
Kal rravTa)(6dev ovvayayovTOS tovs Meooijvlovs, 
(pKioav TTjv M eoor\vi)v Kal tijv apyoiav aiiTOis 
Xivpav drroKaTeoTiqoav. 

Ilepl pev ovv ttjv M eoo^vrjv ToaavTas Kal TijXi- 
Kavras ovve^ij yeveodat peTafioXas. 

1 So Dindorf: ovpairoaraT&v, 


1 Messenian hero of the Second Messenian War, 685— 
668 b.c. 

* Fragments of his marching songs and his poem on good 
government (Ewom'o) are collected in Edmunds, Elegy and 
Iambus, 1. 58 ff., L.C.L. See Book 8. 27. 2. Schmid-Stahlin, 
Gr. Litt.-Gesch. 1. 1. 358 ff., doubt if a poet came out of 
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Later, however, while the Messenians were in slavery 369/8 b 
to the Lacedaemonians, Aristomenes 1 persuaded the 
Messenians to revolt from the Spartans, and he in¬ 
flicted many defeats upon the Spartans at the time 
when the poet Tyrtaeus 2 was given by the Athenians 
as a leader to Sparta. Some say that Aristomenes 
lived during the twenty-year war. The last war 3 
between them was on the occasion of a great earth¬ 
quake ; practically all Sparta was destroyed and left 
bare of men, and the remnants of the Messenians 
settled Ithome with the aid of the Helots who joined 
the revolt, after Messene had for a long time been 
desolate. But when they were unsuccessful in all 
their wars and were finally driven from their homes, 
they settled in Naupactus, 1 a city which the Athenians 
had given them for an abode. Furthermore some 
of their number were exiled to Cephallenia, while 
others settled in Messana 5 in Sicily, which was named 
after them. Finally at the time under discussion the 
Thebans, at the instigation of Epameinondas, who 
gathered together the Messenians from all quarters, 
settled Messene and restored their ancient land to 
them. 

Such then were the many important vicissitudes 
of Messenian history. 

Athens or Sparta at this period but think it quite possible 
that Tyrtaeus came from Miletus (cp. Suidas, Lexicon, s.v. 

Adxuiv y MtAi jaios) along with other poets that came to Sparta 
from the more forward regions of Asia Minor and the islands. 

For other notices of his life see Edmunds, ibid. 50-58. 

3 464^-455 B.C. See Book 11. 63. 

4 Situated on a promontory on the north shore of the Gulf 
of Corinth ; an important ally of Athens in the Peloponnesian 
War. 

8 Formerly Zancle, settled by Siculians probably, later 
colonized by Chalcidians. 
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67. Oi 8e ©ijjSaioi ndvra ra Trpoeiptjpeva 
awreXiaavres ev Tjpepais dySorjKovra kcu irevTe, 
Kal KaTaXnrovres (j>vXaKrjv aljioXoyov tt}s Mea- 
arjvtjs, enavrjXOov els ttjv oIkc lav. AaKeSaipovioi 
8e 77 apaSd|«j? dnoTerpippivoi tovs iroXeplovs, 
direcrreiXav TTpeofievTas els 'rds ’Adijva? tovs 
im^avearaTOVS rdtv H-napTiarujv, Kal ras pev opo- 
Xoylas iiroirja-avro irepl rrjs rjyepovlas, ware ttjs 
p.ev daXaTTTjS dpxeiv ’A dijvalovs, rrjs Se yrjs tovs 
AaKeSaipovlovs, peTa. Se ravra iv dp<j>OTepais rai? 

2 TToXemv 1 eitoiTjaavro Koivds ra? rjyepovlas. Ap- 
KixSes! Se AvKoprjSrjv OTparrjyov npoxeipiadpevoi, 
Kal napaSovres avrw tovs emXeKTOVs dvopa£o- 
pivovs, ovr as irevraKiaxdXlovs, ear par ever av em 
IleAATjvTjv’ rrjs AaKioviKrjs, Kal ttjv pev* noXiv ftlq 
Xeipuiaapevoi tovs eyKaraXei^Oevras* </>povpovs tuiv 
AaKeSaipovleov aneKTeivav, ovt as nXelovs tujv 
t piaKoolwv, ttjv Se ttoXlv itjavSpairoSicrapevoi Kai 
ttjv x oJ P av STjuiaavres inavfjXdov eis ttjv oiKeiav, 
<frddaavres ttjv Trap a r ojv AaKeSaipoviwv fiorjde lav. 

3 Boiatroi Se, peTanepTOpevwv avrovs 0erTaA utv 
iir eXevOepuraei pev tuiv iroXecuv KaTtxXvaei Se rrjs 
' AXeijavSpov tov Qepalov TvpawlSos, igaireoTeiXav 
UeXonlSav per a Svvapews els ©erraA lav, Sovres 
ivroXds avru> els to ovp<j>epov tuiv Bouutuiv 8i- 

4 oiKijaai Ta /card ttjv QerraXlav. ovtos* Se /carav- 
Trjaas els Adpioaav, Kal KaToXafSurv ttjv aKpoiroXiv 

1 rats mSAean/] deleted by Vogel but his reference (Xeno¬ 
phon, Hell. 7. X. 14) is indecisive. 

2 ILAAt^ Palmer : IlaAAoa/v P, JlaXXgvTjv Vulgate. 

* /J.P] placed after rows by Dindorf. 
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67. The Thebans, having accomplished in eighty- 369/8 b 
five days 1 all that is narrated above, and having 
left a considerable garrison for Messene, returned to 
their own land. The Lacedaemonians, who had un¬ 
expectedly got rid of their enemies, sent to Athens 
a commission of the most distinguished Spartans, 
and came to an agreement over the supremacy : the 
Athenians should be masters of the sea, the Lacedae¬ 
monians of the land ; but after this in both cities 
they set up a joint command. 8 The Arcadians now 
appointed Lycomedes their general, gave him the 
corps they called their elite,* five thousand in number, 
and took the field against I’ellene 4 in Laconia. Having 
taken the city by force, they slew the Lacedaemonians 
who had been left behind there as a garrison, over 
three hundred men, enslaved the city, devastated 
the countryside, and returned home before assistance 
came from the Lacedaemonians. The Boeotians, 
summoned by the Thessalians to liberate their cities 
and to overthrow the tyranny of Alexander of Pherae, 
dispatched Pelopidas with an army to Thessaly, 6 after 
giving him instructions to arrange Thessalian affairs 
in the interests of the Boeotians. Having arrived in 
Larissa and found the acropolis garrisoned by Alex- 

1 Three months in Plutarch, Agesilails, 32. 8. 

2 Xenophon says (Hell. 7. 1. 14) that they each exercised 
alternate command of sea and land forces for periods of five 
days. See chap. 38. 4. 

3 See chap. 62. 2. 

4 Pellana in the Laconian dialect. Situated on the Eurotas 
River on the road from Sparta to Arcadia. See Xenophon, 

Hell. 7. 2. 2. 

6 See Plutarch, Pelopidas, 26. 
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t fipovpovpevqv vtto ’AXe£av8pov tov Ma/ceSovo?, 
TavrrjV pev rraplXafiev, els 8e -rqv MaxeSovlav 
napeXOdov Kal ovppaxlav -noi-qaapevos npos ’AAe'£- 
avS pov tov twv Ma/ceSovcuv /JacriAea, op-qpov eXaf 3 e 
■nap' avrov tov d8eX<j)6v <1>lXlttttov, ov e^enepi/jev 
els rds Qrjfias. ra 8 e Kara ri)v QerraXlav 8101- 
KTjaapevos ws ttot e8o£ev ai 5 r$ ovp^epeiv rots 
BoiwtoTs, eTravfjXdev els rrjv oheeiav. 

68. T ovtwv 8e TTpayOeVTOOv ’ApKa8es Kal 'Ap- 
yetoi Kal ’HAetot avp^povqaavres eyvioaav’ arpa- 
reveiv em tovs AaKeSaipovtovs, Kal rrpeofievaavres 
■npos Bomdtovs e-rreiaav avrovs Kotvwvetv tov tto- 
Xepov oi S’ 'E-TTapetvu>v8av KaTaarriaavres -qyepova 
peT dXXojv fSoio)Tapxd>v, e^enepifiav^ oTpaTiwTas 
-ne^ovs pev eiTTaKiaxiXlovs, Imrels 8 e^aKoaiovs. 
’AOrjvaioi 8e irvOopevoi ttjv Boicurcov OTpaTiav 
irapiovaav els Trjv YleXoTTOvvrjOov, i^errepipav 8v- 

2 vapiv Ka'i arpaTqyov eT aVTOVS Xafipiav. oStos 
8e TrapeXdwv els KopivOov, Kal rrpoaXafSopevos Kal 
Trapa M eyapewv Kal UeXX-qvewv, eTi 8e KopivOlwv 
arpaTidnas, OTpaTonedov avveoTr/aaTO dvSpwv pv- 
ptaov peTO. 8e ravra AaKe8aipovlatv Kal t&v aXXwv 
avppdxoiv 7 rapayevopeviov els KopivOov avvrjx^' r 1 aav 

3 ol ovpnavTes ovk eXaTTOvs 8iapvplu>v. e.8otjev ovv 
avrols oxvpioaaaOai ra? irapoSovs Kal SiaKwXveiv 
TOVS Bouvrovs TTjS els II eXoTTOvvTjOov elafSoXrjs. 
dptjdpevoi 8 ’ d.77o Keyxpediv pexpi Aexalov otov- 


oce chap. bl. 4, o. 1 

2 For a different account concerning Philip see Book 16. 

2. 2. Cary, Cambridge Ancient History, 6. 86, disagrees with 

both passages in Diodorus. See Aeschines, On the Embassy, 

28. 
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ander of Macedon, 1 he obtained its surrender, i 
Then proceeding into Macedon, where he made an 
alliance with Alexander the Macedonian king, he took 
from him as a hostage his brother Philip, whom he 
sent to Thebes. 2 When he had settled Thessalian 
affairs as he thought fit in the interest of the Boeo¬ 
tians, he returned home. 

68. After these events, Arcadians, Argives, and 
Eleians, making common cause, decided to take the 
field against the Lacedaemonians, and having sent a 
commission to the Boeotians prevailed on them to 
join in the war. They appointed Epameinondas com¬ 
mander 3 * along with other boeotarchs and dispatched 
seven thousand foot and six hundred horse. The 
Athenians, hearing that the Boeotian army was 
about to pass into the Peloponnese, dispatched an 
army and Chabrias as general against them. He 
arrived in Corinthf added to his number Megarians,* 
Pellenians, 5 and also Corinthians, and so gathered a 
force of ten thousand men. Later, when the Lacedae¬ 
monians and other allies arrived at Corinth, there were 
assembled no less than twenty thousand men all told. 
They decided to fortify the approaches and prevent 
the Boeotians from invading the Peloponnese. From 
Cenchreae * to Lechaeum they fenced off the area 


3 An account of this expedition is in Xenophon, Hell. 7. 1. 
15-22. See also Pausanias, 9. 15. 4. 

4 According to Isocrates (On the Peace, 118), Megara 
remained neutral. It is obvious here that she afforded 
passage to both parties. 

6 PellenS was the easternmost town of Achaia, slightly 
north-west of Sicyon and Corinth. 

4 The line from Cenchreae (on the Saronic Gulf) to 
Lechaeum (on the Corinthian Gulf) crossed the neck of the 
isthmus close to the Peloponnese and just included the city 
of Corinth. Mentioned in Book 11. 16. 3. 
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pojpaai Kal fia9elais rdcj>pois 8t,eXdpf3avov tov 
tottov raxv 8e rcdv epytov crvvreXovpevaiv 8ia re 
rrjv TToXvxeiplav Kal ras TTpo9vplas Ttov avSpdtv, 
e(f>9aaav tovs Boicotovs navra 1 tottov oxvp<doavres. 

4 o S’ 'EiTrapeLvdivSag tjkcov pera rrjs 8vvapea>s 
ineaKeifiaro, Kal Karavorjaas eve<j>o8d>rarov etvai 
tottov Kad' ov ol AaKeSaipovioi TTape<f)v\aTTOV, to 
pev rrpdiTOV TrpoeKaXeiro rovs TToXeplovs ets rrapa- 
raljiv, axeSov rpnrXaalovs ovt as rots TrXrjOecriv, 
ov8evos 8e ToXpowros eKros tov reixlorparos npo- 
eX9elv* aAA’ duo rov ^apa/ccijLtaro? apvvopevcov 

5 andvrcov, 7 Tpoarjye rrjv ft lav tois TroXepiois. Kara 
■ndvra pev ofiv rov tottov iylvovro -rrpoafSoXai Kap- 
repai, paXiara 8e /card AaKe8aipovlovs, eve(f>68o>v 
ovtcuv Kal 8va<f>vXaKTU>v tow tottcov. peydXrjs 8e 
(jnXorLplas yevopevqs Trap' ap^orepovs, 'E-napei- 
vtov 8as exeov pe9' eavrov rovs apicrrovs twv 
077 j 8 aiW poyis efiidaaro rovs AaKe8aipovlovs’ 
Sta/co'^ra? 8e T19V <f>vXaKT]V avrdiv Kal ttjv Svvapiv 
8tayaywv TraprjX9ev els rr/v HeXoTTOwr/aov, 8ta7 rpa- 
£apevos epyov ov8ev tcov TTpoKarecpyaapevcov 
Kara8eearepov. 

69. Ev9v 8 e em Tpoi^va Kal 'Em 8 avpov no- 
pev9els rrjv pev ^topav e8 rjojae, twv 8 e TroXeojv 
ovk e8vvT]9Tj Kparfjoai 81 a to <f>povpds exeiv a^io- 
Xoyovs, EiKvdjva 8 e Kal OAtouvra 3 Kal tiv as dXXas 1 
■noXeis KaraTrXrj^dpevos TTpoarjydyeTO. arparevaas 
8 ' em Kopiv9ov, Kal tow Kopiv9lo)v enetjeX96vratv 
VLKrjcras paxi), tovtovs pev evros ttov reix<ov avv- 
1 irdm-a] miira tov Dindorf. 

2 So Vogel, following P : vapeXBeiv. 

2 *t>aiovvra MSS. corrected by Palmer. 

4 aAAar added by Dindorf (cp. chaps. 71. 4 and 75. 2). 
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with palisades and deep trenches, and since the task 869/8 
was quickly completed owing to the large number of 
men and their enthusiasm, they had every spot forti¬ 
fied before the Boeotians arrived. Epameinondas 
came with his army, inspected the fortifications, and, 
perceiving that there was a spot very easy of access 
where the Lacedaemonians were on guard, first chal¬ 
lenged the enemy to come forth to a pitched battle, 
though they were almost three times his number, 
then when not a man dared to advance beyond the 
fortified line, but all remained on the defensive in 
their palisaded camp, he launched a violent attack 
upon them. Accordingly, throughout the whole area 
heavy assaults were made, but particularly against 
the Lacedaemonians, for their terrain was easily 
assailed and difficult to defend. Great rivalry arose 
between the two armies, and Epameinondas, who had 
with him the bravest of the Thebans, with great effort 
forced back the Lacedaemonians, and, cutting through 
their defence and bringing his army through, passed 
into the Peloponnese, thereby accomplishing a feat 
no whit inferior to his former mighty deeds. 

69. Having proceeded straightway to Troezen and 
Epidaurus, he ravaged the countryside but could not 
seize the cities, for they had garrisons of considerable 
strength, yet Sicyon, 1 Phlius, 2 and certain other cities 
he so intimidated as to bring them over to his side. 
When he invaded Corinth, and the Corinthians sallied 
forth to meet him, he defeated them in battle, and 
drove them all back inside their walls, but when the 

1 Fighting for Sicyon is indicated in Polyaenus, 5. 16. 3 
and Pausanias, 6. 3. 3. That the Boeotians obtained it is 
stated in Xenophon, Hell. 7. 2. 11; 3. 2, 4. 

2 According to Xenophon, ibid. 2. 5-9, Phlius remained 
true to Sparta. 
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ehlwtje, twv 8e Bolwtwv 8ia tt)V evrjpeplav peTew- 
ptadevrwv, Kal tlvwv 7rpoyeipa)? ToXprjadvTWv 8ia 
Trjs rrvXrjs els rrp> ttoXlv elofiia^ecrdai, of pev 
Koplvdioi Seuxavres eTparrqoav els ras oiKias, 
Xafiplas 8’ o twv 'Adrjvalwv ar parrjy os ep<f>povws 
apa Kal TedapprjKOTWS vnoords rods pev efjeflaXev 
Ik rfjs rroXews, ttoXXovs 8e twv Bolwtwv kclt- 

2 efiaXev. yevopevrjs Se tfiiXoTiplas, of pev Bota/rot 
rrdaav rrjv 8vvap.LV awra^avres errrjyov^ em rrjv 
Xopivdov KaTairXrjKTLKWS, o 8e Xafiplas avaXafitov 
to vs ’Adr/valovs irporjyev e/c Trjs rroXews, /cat /cara- 
Xafiopevos to i>s vrrep8e£lovs tottovs Inrearr] rrjv 

3 tcov TToXeplcov e<f>o8ov. of pev ovv Bota/Tof, ve- 
ttol8ot€s Tats twv awparwv pwpa i? /cat Tat? ev 
Tot? ovveyeoi. noXepots e pit et plats, rfj fila tovs 
'A d-qvalovs ffXmtpv yeipcoaaadat, 1 ot 8e rrept tov 
X afiplav e/c tottwv v-nepdetjccov dywvt^dpevot, Kal 
rroXXwv e/c Trjs rroXews xoptiyovpevwv, ovs pev 
av-fipovv twv fhat,opevcov, tovs 8e KaTeTvrpwoKov. 

4 of Se BotajTof, rroXXa pev KaKoiradfjaavTes, ov8ev 
Se it pdf; at 8vvdpevot, tt]V dvaycoprjCJiv eTTotrjfTavTO. 
Xafiplas pev ovv em dvSpela Kal OTpaT-qyiKfj avv- 
eae t 2 davpaadels tovtov tov Tporrov arreTplxfiaTO 
tovs noXeplovs. 

70. ’E/c Se Trjs Et/ceAfa? KcAtoi /cat “Iflrjpes 
Ston^fAtot KarerrXevaav els Koptvdov, eKrrep<f)devTes 
{mo Atovvalov tov rvpdwov ovppaxrjoai Aa/ce- 
8atpovlots, els pfjvas rrevre tovs ptadoiis elXrjcftores. 
of 8’ "EAA-^ve? rrelpav avTwv fiovXopevot Xafietv 
nporjyov avrovs, Kal Kara ras avpvXoKas Kai 
paxas avSpayadovvrwv avTwv rroXXol Te twv 
Bolwtwv /cat twv avppaxwv vrf avTwv avrjpovvTO. 
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Boeotians were so elated by their success that some of 369/8 
them rashly ventured to force their way through the 
gates into the city, the Corinthians, frightened, took 
refuge in their houses, but Chabrias the Athenian 
general made an intelligent and determined resis¬ 
tance, and succeeded in driving the Boeotians out of 
the city, having also struck down many of them. In 
the rivalry which followed, the Boeotians gathered all 
their army in line of battle and directed a formidable 
blow at Corinth; but Chabrias with the Athenians ad¬ 
vanced out of the city, took his station on superior 
terrain and withstood the attack of the enemy. The 
Boeotians, however, relying upon the hardihood of 
their bodies and their experience in continuous war¬ 
fare, expected to worst the Athenians by sheer might, 
but Chabrias’ corps, having the advantage of superior 
ground in the struggle and of abundant supplies from 
the city, slew some of the attackers and severely 
wounded others. The Boeotians, having suffered 
many losses and being unable to accomplish anything, 
beat a retreat. So Chabrias won great admiration 
for his courage and shrewdness as a general and got 
rid of the enemy in this fashion. 

70. From Sicily, Celts and Iberians to the number 
of two thousand sailed to Corinth, for they had been 
sent by the tyrant Dionysius to fight in alliance with 
the Lacedaemonians, and had received pay for five 
months. The Greeks, in order to make trial of them, 
led them forth; and they proved their worth in hand- 
to-hand fighting and in battles and many both of the 
Boeotians and of their allies were slain by them. 


1 xtipaiaaada i] xtLptoucaOaL Dindorf. 

2 So P, Faber : Swapa. 
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Si07 rep 8o£ames evxeipla kcu dv8pela 8iacf>epeiv /cat 
TroXXds ypelas napaoxofievoi, /cat rifj,r]demes vtto 
rtov Aa/ceSatptovtait' too Qepovs Xrjyomos e^air- 

2 earaXrjaav els rrjv St/ceAtav. ptera Se ravra 
OiAta/co? ptev utt’ ’A pra^ep^ov rov /SaatAeai? a7TO- 
araAet? KarenXevaev errl rrjv 'EAAaSa, napaKaXwv 
rovs ”EAA^va? 8iaXvaaa8ai ptev rod? TroXefiovs, 
elprjvrjv Se Kowfjv awBeaOai. oi ptev ouv aAAot 
names aap,eva>s VTTTjKovaav, ®r)/3aioi Se Kara rrjv 
tStav i/TToaraaiv oAtjv tt]v Boiamav 0770 pttav aya- 
yovres 1 avme Aetav 01) Trpoaedeydrjaav. a.TToyva>- 
adelarjs Se rrjs Koivrjs elprjvrjs, o ptev OtAta/co? 
KaraXnrwv rois Aa/ce8atpiovtot? StaytAtov? e’m- 
XeKrovs [uo8o<f)6povs eyovra? rod? puadovs, dnfjXdev 
els rrjv ’Aatav. 

3 "Apia Se rovrois nparropLevocs E v<f>pa)v o Ei- 
Kvdtvios, 8ia(j>epa)v dpaoei /cat anovola, awepyovs 
Xafiwv ’Apyelovs enedero rt/pawtSt. Kparqoas 
Se rrjs emfioXrjs rerrapaKoma rovs evnopoordrovs 
rcov Ei/cua>vta>v e<f>vya8evae, S^ptedaa? adrd/v ra? 
ovalas, /cat rroXXwv yp^ptara/v Kvpievaas piiado- 
< f>opovs rjOpcuae /cat rijs noXeats eSuva orevoev. 

71. ’Ett’ apyovro? 8’ 'Adrjvrjcn Navaiyevovs ev 
'Pd)[j,7] ytAtapyot Karearadrjaav ami ra>v vrrarwv 
rerrapes, Aed/cto? IlaTitpio?,’ Aed/cto? Mev^vto?, 
Eepodto? Kopv/jAios, Eepodto? EaAm/eios, 3 77apa 
Se ’ HAetot? dXvpLTTids rj^Or) rplrrj tt pos raTs e/carov, 
/cad’ ^v evt/ca crraStov IIi/0ocrTpaTOS ’Adrjvaios. 

1 So Vogel: ayovres FJK. 2 Ilajrvptof Vulgate. 

* ZovXtirtKtos MSS. except PA. 
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Accordingly, having won repute for superior dexterity 369/8 
and courage and rendered many kinds of service, they 
were given awards by the Lacedaemonians and sent 
back home at the close of the summer to Sicily. 1 
Following this, Philiscus, who was sent on this mission 
by King Artaxerxes, sailed to Greece to urge the 
Greeks to compose their strife and agree to a general 
peace. All but the Thebans responded willingly 2 ; 
they, however, adhering to their own design, had 
brought all Boeotia into one confederation and were 
excluded from the agreement. Since the general 
peace was not agreed to, Philiscus left two thousand 
picked mercenaries, paid in advance, for the Lace¬ 
daemonians and then returned to Asia. 

While these things were going on, Euphron of 
Sicyon, a particularly rash and crack-brained indi¬ 
vidual, with accomplices from Argos, attempted to 
set up a tyranny. 3 Succeeding in his plan, he sent 
forty of the wealthiest Sicyonians into exile, first con¬ 
fiscating their property, and, when he had secured 
large sums thereby, he collected a mercenary force 
and became lord of the city. 

71. When Nausigenes was archon at Athens, in 868/7 
Rome four military tribunes with consular power were 
elected, Lucius Papirius, Lucius Menenius, Servius 
Cornelius, and Servius Sulpicius ; and the Eleians 
celebrated the hundred third Olympiad, in which 
Pythostratus the Athenian won the stadium race. 


r the perfc 

Xenophon, Hell. 7. 1. 20-22. . 

2 See Xenophon, Hell. 7. 1. 27. This peace move is datbd 
in the spring of 368 (Cary, Cambridge Ancient History , 6. 93). 

3 This is told in Xenophon, Hell. 7. 1. 44-46 under the 
year 367. Diodorus is probably wrong as to the year (cp. 
Beloch, Criechische Geschichte 3 , 3. 2. 243). 
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€7 tI Se rovruiv UroAe/iatos' o 'AXwplrqs 1 6 ’Ap-vvrov 
vlos eSoXocpovqaev ’AXe£av8pov 1 rov a8eX(f>6v, Kal 
efiaaiXevae rrjs Ma/reSortas erq rpla. 2 Kara Se 
rqv Boiazriav ncAoTriSas i(j)dp,iXXos d>v rep ’E77- 
ap.€Lvaiv8q rfj Kara noXepcov 8o£rj, Kal deojpdjv 
eKelvov ra nepl rr/v lleXoTrovvrjaov avp,(f>ep6vroJS 
KareoKevaKora rots BoiazTois, eonevSe ra e ktos 
HeXo7Towrjaov Si’ avrov npoadyeaOac rots Qq- 
fialois. napaXafiwv Se ’Iapiqvlav, avSpa <f>iXov p.ev 
eavrov 9avp,a£,6p,evov 8’ in’ aperrj, naprjXdev els 
QerraXlav. Karavrrjaas Se npos 1 AXe^avSpov rov 
OepeDv rvpavvov, aAoyajj avveXq<j>dq pcera 'lapvrjvlov 
Kal els <f>vXaKrjv napeSodq. Qrjfialwv 8' ini rots 
npaydeloc napotjvvdevrcov, Kal rayeojs els rqv 0er- 
raXlav eKnepaf/dvrcvv onXlras (Jcev OKraKiayiXlovs 
Innels S' e^aKoalovs, <f>ofiv}6els 'AXe^avSpos e£e- 
nepafie npeafievrds els rds 'AOqvas nepl aizp.p.aytas'. 
tS napayprjpa o Srjptos itjenepufte vavs p.ev rpid- 
Kovra arparuhras Se ytAtou?, cLv rjv arparrjyos 
AvroKXrjs. ev oaaz S’ ovros neptenXet rqv Ei>j8oiav 
Qrjfialoi Karrjvrqaav els QerraXlav. rov S’ ’AAe|- 
dvSpov ne^rjv Svvapuv rjOpoiKoros Kal Innels noXXa- 
nXaalovs eyovros rdjv BotazrcDv, to p.ev npdjrov 
ot Bouorol Sta pdyrjs eKpivov Xvaat rov noXepiov, 
awepyovs eyovres rovs QerraXovs - cos S’ ovroi 

1 After ’AAcopmjs Vogel deletes 6 ’Afivvrov vlos and after 
’AAefavS pov the words rov aScA t/>ov as inconsistent with chaps. 
60. 3, 77. S and Book 16. 2. 4. See explanatory note below. 

2 So Rhodoman : rptasovra (cp. chap. 77. 5). 

1 Ptolemy of Alorus was the husband of Eurynoe, daughter 
of Amyntas III and Eurydice (Justin, 7. 4. 5, 7), hence the 
use of tov aScA <f>6v. He may well have been the son of an 

Amyntas since the name was common in Macedonia. After 
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During their term of office Ptolemy 1 of Alorus, son of 368/7 b.c. 
Amyntas, assassinated Alexander, his brother-in-law, 
and was king of Macedon for three years. In Boeotia 
Pelopidas, whose military reputation rivalled that of 
Epameinondas, saw that the latter had arranged the 
Peloponnesian affairs to the advantage of the Boeo¬ 
tians, and was eager to be the instrument whereby 
districts outside of the Peloponnese were won for 
the Thebans. Taking along with him as his associate 
Ismenias, a friend of his, and a man who was admired 
for his valour, he entered Thessaly. 2 There he met 
Alexander, the tyrant of Pherae, but was suddenly 
arrested with Ismenias, and placed under guard. The 
Thebans, incensed at what had been done, dispatched 
with all speed eight thousand hoplites and six hundred 
cavalry into Thessaly, so frightening Alexander that 
he dispatched ambassadors to Athens for an alliance. 2 
The Athenian people immediately sent him thirty 
ships and a thousand men under the command of 
Autocles. While Autocles was making the circuit of 
Euboea, the Thebans entered Thessaly. Though 
Alexander had gathered his infantry and had many 
times more horsemen than the Boeotians, at first the 
Boeotians decided to settle the war by battle, for they 
had the Thessalians as supporters; but when the latter 


Alexander’s death he took the regency for Perdiccas (Aes¬ 
chines, On the Embassy, 29) and married the Queen dowager 
Eurydic6 (sch. ibid .; Justin, 7. 4. 7). If he was king, no 
coins were issued in his name. (See Beloch 2 , 3. 2. 67.) See 
also Plutarch, Pelopidas, 27 ; Marsyas in Athenaeus, Deip. 

2 For this venture see Plutarch, Pelopidas, 27 ff. ; Pau- 
sanias, 9. 15. 1-2; Nepos, Pelopidas, 5. 

2 For the alliance see Plutarch, Pelopidas, 31.4, Apophthe- 
gmata Epaminondmt , 17 (193); Demosthenes, 23. 120 ; IG, 
2 a . 1. 116. 39 f. 
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piep avrovs eyKaTeXnrop, 5 A Oyjpaioi 8e Kai Tipes 
dXXoi uvpipayoi napeyepOPTO raj ’AXeljapSpa), ra 
8e CTtra /ecu ttoto. Kal raAAa iravra eneXenre 1 2 3 rots' 
Botwrots, eypwaap ol fioiiOTapyai r n v ot/cov 

6 enapoSop iroieiadai. dpa^evgaPTCUP S’ avT&P, Kal 
rrjs iropeias ovarjs Sia yd)pas neSiaSos, ’AXet;- 
apSpos iTTrjKoXovdei rroXXols Iwnevai Kai rots €771 
ttjs ovpayias eireOeTO. tmp Se Boiiutoip oi p,ep 
KaraKOPri^opiepoi arvpeycds dire8prjOKOP, ol Se 
rpavpiaai nepieirnTTOv, reXos S’ ovre p,epeip ovre 
npodyeip ed>p,epo t els ttoXXt]P dpirjyaplap epemiTTOP * 

6 are 817 Kal row emTrjSelwp anapi^oPTOJP. 77877 8’ 
avrdip tt]p aaJTTjptav dnoyiptoaKOPTajp, 'Brrap,ei- 
pdjpSas ISiairevaip /car’ eKelpop rov ypopop duo 
to. )p err par lojrdjp Karearddr] aTparrjyos■ eddds Se 3 
8iaXe£as rods re i/uXovs Kal rovs imreis, tov- 
tovs p>ev avros apeXafle, Kal Taydels eiri rrjs 
ovpayias Sid tovtojp apeoreXXe rods enaKoXov- 
dovvras noXepiiovs Kal iroXXrjP acrtftdXeiap uapelyeTO 
tois Trporjyovp.evois ouXItois, noiovpiepos Se p-ayas 
et; vTToarpo(f>rjs Kal raijei (ftiXoreypqi ypcvpepos 

7 8t eaioae to arparoTreSop. atet 8e paXXop Sia rdip 
Karopdoii Ltarcov av£oop ttjp IS lap edSoljlav p,eyaXrjs 
aTroSoyrjS eTvyyave irapa re rot? 77 oXirais Kal tois 
avp,p,dyois. 01 Se ©Tj/Saiot rods Tore fioiiorap- 
yrpapras KaraSiKaaovres, noXXols yprjpiaoiv e£r)~ 
puaxrap. 

72. 'Eiri^rp-ovpieprjs Se rrjs ah las ttws o toiovtos 
dprjp ISidirrjS d)P earpareveTO piera to>p els @erra- 
Xlap aTTOOTaXePTO)p, airoSoreop top o’lKelov Xoyop 
tt\s diroXoylas. Trj payrj Tjj vepl Koptv^ov ’E77a- 
jjieivdipSas SiaKOipas ttjp eirl tov npoTeiylapaTos 
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left them in the lurch and the Athenians and some 368/7 
other allies joined Alexander, and they found their pro¬ 
visions of food and drink and all their other supplies 
giving out, the boeotarchs decided to return home. 
When they had broken camp and were proceeding 
through level country, Alexander trailed them with 
a large body of cavalry and attacked their rear. A 
number of Boeotians perished under the continuous 
rain of darts, others fell wounded, until finally, being 
permitted neither to halt nor to proceed, they were 
reduced to utter helplessness, as was natural when 
they were also running short of provisions. When 'they 
had now abandoned hope, Epameinondas, who was 
at that time serving as a private soldier, was appointed 
general by the men. Quickly selecting the light-armed 
men and cavalry, he took them with him, and, posting 
himself in the rear, with their aid checked the enemy 
pursuers and provided complete security for the heavy¬ 
armed men in the front ranks; and by wheeling about 
and offering battle and using masterly formations he 
saved the army. By these repeated successes he more 
and more enhanced his own reputation and won the 
warm approbation of both his fellow citizens and allies. 
But the Thebans brought judgement against the boeo¬ 
tarchs of the day and punished them with a heavy 
fine. 

72. When the reason is asked why a man of such 
parts was serving as a private soldier in the expedition 
that was sent to Thessaly, we must give his own plea 
in defence. In the battle at Corinth Epameinondas, 
having cut through the guard of the Lacedaemonians 

1 So Schafer : imXemiTO. 

2 So Hertlein : c^Wror. 

3 So Vogel: Tt. 
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cpvXaKTjV twv AaKe8atp,ovlwv, Kal 8vvap.evos ttoX- 
Xovs aveXetv twv iroXefii',wv, rjpKeadrj tw TTporepj]- 

2 p,an Kal rrjs enl nXelov 1 p-dxqs aneaTr]. yevopt,ew)s 
8e ire pi avrov iKavrjs inrotfilas ws ne<j>eujp,evov twv 
AaKehaipoviwv 18 las eveKa yapiros, ol tpOovovvres 
avTov Tjj 8 o£r] Kaipav eXaftov evXoyov 8iaj3oXfjs. 
€TT€V€yKavTwv ovv avTW npo8oalas eyKXr)p,a, to 
nXrjOos irapo^vvdev dvianjaev avTov t rjs fioiw- 
t apyias, Kal 18lwtt)V Troifjaav* eljaTreoreiXe pieTa 
twv aXXwv. ws Se am) 3 twv aTTOTeXeapLaTWV iij- 
TjXeofie Tas Kad ’ iavTOV 8iaf3oXds, tots o 8fjpog 
aTTOKaTeoTTjaev ainov els ttjv npoyeyevrjp,evr]V ev- 

3 8 oi;iav. p,€T oXlyov 8e XP° V0V AaKehaipovlois 

irpos ’ApKa8as eyeve to peyaXt] p-dxr), eV fj iviKrjaav 
AaKehaipovioi im<j)avws. perd yap ttjv iv AevK- 
Tpois fjTTav tovto TrpwTov avTOis napaSo^ov ev- 
Tvyrjpia iyeveTO• eireoov yap 'ApKa8wv p,ev vnep 
Toils pvplovs, AaKe8atp,ovlwv 8 ’ ov8els. npoeiTrov 
8' aiiTols al AwSwviSes* lepeiat Sion rroXe pos ovtos 

4 AaKebaipoviois aS aKpvs eorai. p,enx 8e rrjV pay-qv 
ol ’ApKabes, tjjofirjdevTes tols twv AaKebaipovlwv 
elofioXds, eKTicrav enl tlvos emKalpov tottov ttjv 
ovopa^opevrjv MeydXrjV ttoXlv, ovppupavres els av- 
tt]V Kwpas eiKooC 1 twv dvopaljopeviov MaivaAiW 
Kal Ilappaalwv ' ApKabwv. 

Kai ra p,ev Kara tovs "EXXyvas eV tovtols fjv, 

1 wAciov editors : nXelova PAFJL. 

2 Troi-qoav (sic) Wesseling : nocqaas. 

3 aid] Stci Reiske. 4 So Wesseling : Aa>8 omias. 

5 eiKom] fi' L (Pausanias, 8. 27. 3, 4), rerrapaKovra Dindorf, 
Bekker. 

1 For the “ tearless battle ” see Xenophon, Hell. 7. 1. 28 

32 and Plutarch, Agesilaus , 33. 3 ff. 
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on the outwork, though he might have slain many of 368/7 b.c. 
the enemy, was satisfied with his advantage and de¬ 
sisted from further combat. A serious suspicion arose 
that he had spared the Lacedaemonians as a personal 
favour, and those who were jealous of his fame found 
an opportunity for plausible charges against him. 

They accordingly brought a charge of treason against 
him, and the populace, incensed, removed him from 
the board of boeotarchs, made him a private soldier, 
and sent him out with the rest. When he had by his 
achievements wiped out the feeling against him, the 
people then restored him to his former position of 
high repute. Shortly after this the Lacedaemonians 
fought a great battle with the Arcadians and defeated 
them signally. Indeed since the defeat at Leuctra 
this was their first stroke of good fortune, and it was 
a surprising one ; for over ten thousand Arcadians fell 
and not one Lacedaemonian. 1 Thp priestesses of 
Dodona 2 had foretold to them that this war would be 
a tearless one for the Lacedaemonians. After this 
battle the Arcadians, fearful of the invasions of the 
Lacedaemonians, founded in a favourable location 
the city called Great, Megalopolis, by combining to 
form it twenty 3 villages of the Arcadians known as 
Maenalians 4 and Parrhasians. 

Such were the events in Greece at this time. 


2 Ancient oracle of Zeus in Epeirus. 

3 Pausanias (see critical notes) names forty villages. 
Cary, Cambridge Ancient History, 6. 91-92, accepts Dio¬ 
dorus’ figure but not his date. For the date of founding 
Pausanias, ibid. 27. 8, gives 371/0; the Parian Marble 
370/69 or 369/8, while Beloch, Griechische Geschichte 1 , 3. 1.. 
187, accepts Diodorus. 

4 Districts of southern Arcadia. In Maenalia was situated 
the new foundation, Megalopolis. 
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73. Kara 8e rfjv Et/ceAiav Atovt 'taws 6 rvpawos 
eywv 8 vvapteis agioXoyovs, Kal rovs EapyqSovwvs 
opdjv ovk ev SiaKerpevovs rrpos rov rroXepxtv Sta re 
rrjv yeyevrjp,evqv nap’ avrols Aoi/xt/o)v voaov Kai 
rrjv arroaraaiv rwv Aifivwv, eyvw arparevew err 
avrovs. ovk eywv 8e rrp6<j>acnv agioXoyov rrjs 
8ia<f>opas, TTpoaerrofqdq rovs Kara rrjv emKpar eiav 

2 OoiVi/ca? empej3r]Kevai rrjs far' avrov ytbpas. rrapa- 
oKevaoaptevos oSv rregovs pev rpiapvpwvs, nrrreis 
8e rpiayiXlovs, rpi-qpeis 8e rptaKoalas kcu rr/v 
appogovaav rfj Svvapet, ravrrj rrapaoKevrjV, ev- 
eftaXev els rrjv vrrd Kopylovlovs ywpav. Kai 
EeXivovvra pev Kal "EvreAAav evdvs rrpoaqyayero, 
Kal rrjv ywpav rrdaav rropdrjaas Kal rrjs TroXews 
rwv 'EpvKivwv eyKparqs yevopevos erroXiopKqae 
AiXvfiaiov rroXXwv 8’ ovrwv ev avrw arpanwrwv 

3 rrjv iroXiopKiav eXvaev. aKovaas 8e ra vewpia rwv 
Eapyqhovlwv eprreTTpijadai, Kal 8 ogas rrdvra rov 
oroXov avrwv 8ie<j>6ap6ai Karerftpovqae, Kai rwv 
ISlwv rpiqpwv eKarov pev Kal rpiaKovra ras api- 
aras drreoreiXev els rov rwv 'EpvKivwv Xipeva, 
ras 8’ aXXas drraaas egerrepApev els ras Evpamv- 

4 aas. ol 8e KapyqSovioi -napahdgws SiaKoalas vavs 
rrXqpwaavres errerrXevaav rals oppovaais ev rw 
Xipevi rwv 'EpvKivwv dveXiriorov 8e rrjs emdeaews 
yevopevqs drrqyayov rwv rpirjpwv ras rrXeiaras. 
pera 8e ravra rov yeipuiovos evaravros avoyas 
rroirjaapevoi Sieywpladqaav eis ras oik eras e/ca- 

5 repot} rroXeis. per oXiyov 8e ypovov Aiovvaios 

1 So Reiske : eVarepai. 
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73. In Sicily, Dionysius the tyrant having large scs/r 
armies, and perceiving that the Carthaginians were in 
no condition for war because of the plague which had 
raged in their midst 1 and the defection of the Libyans, 
decided to take the field against them. Not having a 
reasonable excuse for strife, he alleged that the Phoe¬ 
nicians in the empire of Carthage had violated the 
territory subject to him. He therefore got ready an 
armament of thirty thousand foot, three thousand 
horse, three hundred triremes and the supply train 
appropriate for that force, and invaded Carthaginian 
territory in Sicily. He immediately won Selinus and 
Entella, laid waste the whole countryside, and, having 
captured the city of Eryx, besieged Lilybaeum, 2 but 
there were so many soldiers in the place that he 
abandoned the siege. Hearing that the Cartha¬ 
ginians’ dockyards had been burned and thinking 
their whole fleet had been destroyed,'he conceived a 
contempt for them and dispatched only one hundred 
thirty of his best triremes to the harbour of Eryx, 
sending all the rest back to Syracuse. But the Cartha¬ 
ginians, having unexpectedly manned two hundred 
ships, sailed against the fleet at anchor in the harbour 
of Eryx, and, as the attack was unforeseen, they made 
off with most of the triremes. Later when winter had 
set in, the two states agreed to an armistice and 
separated, each going to its own cities. A little later 

1 For previous Sicilian passages see chaps. 6-7, 13, 14, 15- 
17, 24 (plague and revolt). For a discussion of this Third 
Carthaginian War see Beloch, Griechische Geschichte 2 , 2. 2. 

375 and Bury, Cambridge Ancient History, 6. 131. 

2 Selinus is on the south coast of Sicily near the west end, 
Entella is inland from it, while Eryx is in the extreme north¬ 
west corner, the modern harbour of which is Trapani, and 
Lilybaeum is to the south on the coast. 
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els dppwarlav epTreadjv ereXevrrjae, Svvaorevoas 
err/ rpiaKovra Kal oktoi • rr/v 8e <ipxV v 8ia8 eijapevos 
d vlos Atovvaios ervpdvvevaev err/ 8d>8ena. 

74. Ovk dvoiKetov 8’ earl rfjs VTTOKeipevrjS trjro- 
plas 8ieXdeiv raj re air las rfjs reXevrrjs Kai ra 
ovpfidvr a to vrcp rw SvvdtjTT) irepl rr/v rov fflov 
Karaorpo<f>rjv } Aiovvalov tolvvv SeSiSa^oro? ’AOrj- 
vrjai Aiqvalois rpayipSlav Kal viKT/aavros, r&v ev 
rip X°PV Tls dSovraw 2 VTToXafddiv rtprjdrjaeaOai 
Xaprrpdis eav irpwros drrayyelXrj rrjv vIkt]v, 81- 
errXevaev els n)v Koptvdov. KaraXafidw 8’ eKel 
vavv eKvXeovcrav els Si/ceAiav Kal perepfids* els 
ravrrjv, ovptots expijoaro rrvevpaai, Kai Kara- 
irXevaas els hvpaKovoas awropaos drrrjyyeiXe rap 
rvpdwip rrjv vIktjv. 6 8e Aiovvaios rovrov pev 
irlprjaev, avros 8e 7 reptx a P^S eyevero Kal rots 
deeds evayyeXia Ovaas rrorovs Kal peydXas evo>xlas 
errereXeaev. iandiv 8e Xaprrpais rovs <f>lXovs, Kal 
Kara rovs rrorovs <f>tXortporepov rfj peOrj So vs 
eavrov, els appcoarlav o<f>o8porepav everreoe 8ia 
to rrXfjdos rtbv ipifropr/devrwv vypwv. eyivv 8e 
rrapd dedw Xoyiov tote 4 reXevrrjoew orav raw 
Kpeirrdvow rrepiyevrjrai, rov xPWP™' dverjyepev errl 
rovs Kapyr/Soviouj, vrroXapfidvaJv toot ovs Kpeir- 
rovs eavrov elvat. 8to Kal rrpos avrovs vXeovaKis 

1 T7)V T. /3. KaTaoTpotjrfv Reiske : rijs t.J3. KaraoTpotftfjs. 

2 aSovraiv Reiske, Vogel: <jSan>. 

2 perafias AJKL. 

1 The “ Wine Press Festival ” of January or February 
at which both comedies and tragedies were presented. By 
unanimous consent (see Niese, P.-W. Realencyclopadie, 5. 
901 top for references) the poetry of Dionysius was wretched 
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Dionysius fell sick and died, after ruling as overlord 368/7 
for thirty-eight years. His son Dionysius succeeded 
and ruled as tyrant twelve years. 

74. It is not out of keeping with the present narra¬ 
tive to recount the cause of his death and the 
events which befell this dynast toward the end of his 
life. Now Dionysius had produced a tragedy at the 
Lenaea 1 at Athens 2 and had won the victory, and 
one of those who sang in the chorus, supposing that he 
would be rewarded handsomely if he were the first to 
give news of the victory, set sail to Corinth. There, 
finding a ship bound for Sicily, he transferred to 
it, and obtaining favouring winds, speedily landed at 
Syracuse and gave the tyrant news of the victory. 
Dionysius did reward him, and was himself so over¬ 
joyed that he sacrificed to the gods for the good tid¬ 
ings and instituted a drinking bout and great feasts. 

As he entertained his friends lavishly and during the 
bout applied himself overzeakmsly to drink, he fell 
violently ill from the quantity of liquor he had con¬ 
sumed. Now he had an oracle the gods had given 
him that he should die when he had conquered “ his 
betters,” but he interpreted the oracle as referring 
to the Carthaginians, assuming that these were “ his 
betters.” So in the wars that he had many times 

and boring, but he never ceased to aspire. For one humili¬ 
ating experience see Book 14. 109. See also Book 15. 6. 

The name of the play presented on this occasion was the 
Ransom of Hector (Nauck, Trap, gr.fr . 2 , 794). 

2 It is to be noted that Athens was now, through Sparta, 
an ally of Dionysius I. (Xenophon, Hell. 7. 1. 28-29.) 
Athens honoured Dionysius and his sons with public praises 
and crowns in 369/8. See Hicks and Hill, Greek Histori¬ 
cal Inscriptions 2 , 108. For the formal alliance see ibid. 

112. See also Bury, Cambridge Ancient History , 6. 134 
and 132. 
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rrerroXeprjKdis eltbdei /card rag vlxag vrro<f>evyeiv 
koI eKovaloig rjTTaoOai, 'ra prj 8 otjrj tu>v layypo- 

4 T€pcov yeyoveva i 1 xpelrroiv. ov prjv rjSvvtfOrj ye rfj 
rravovpyla Karaaotfilaaadm ttjv he rfjg rrerrpojpevrjg 
dvdyKrjv, a A Ad TTOirjTTjg d>v Kaxos kcu SiaKpiOeis 
iv 'AOrjvcus eVLKTjae rod? KpeiTTOvag rroirjrds. ev- 
A oycus ovv Kara tov yprjapov 81a to rrepiyeveaBai 
row KpeiTTOVOJV erraKoXovdovaav eaye ttjv tov fiiov 
TeXevrrjv. 

5 '0 Se tS.10vvat.0g 6 vedjrepog 8ia8 e^apevos ttjv 
T vpawlSa TrpdiTov ra rrXrjOrj avvayaydw els ixxX-q- 
alav napexdXeae rot? olxeloig Xoyot-g rqpeiv ttjv 
rraT porrapdhoTOV rrpog avrov evvoiav, errevra tov 
naTepa peyaXorrperrdi g daiftag Kara ttjv axporroXiv 
rrpog rat? fiaaiXlai KaXovpevats irvXais, yotftaXlaaTO 
Ta Kara ttjv dpyrjv. 

75. ’E7 t’ apyovTog 8’ ’AOrjvrjai IIoAii^rjAoii /card 
pev ttjv 'P <hprjv avapyla St a Tivag rroXt.Tt.Kag 
oraaeig eyeveTO, Kara. Se ttjv 'EAAaSa ’AXe£av8pog 
6 <t>epd)v Tvpavvos ev Trj QerTaXla rrepl tlvojv 
iyxaXeaag Trj rroXet, tow SjKOTOvaaalow, exdXeoev 
avrovs els eKxXrjalav koX irepiOTrjaas tovs piaOo- 
(fiopovs drravras diriarfia^e, ra Se awpara toiv 
T eTeXevrrj kotow pltpas els ttjv rrpo tu>v Teiydiv 

2 Taxf>pov ttjv rroXiV hirjprraaev. 'dLrrapeivoivhag 8’ o‘ 
QrjfSalos pera Swapetos ipjiaXdw els IIeAo77W- 

1 yttyovivai KpeCrraiv] Kpeintov tlvai FJK. 

* 8' <5 P, Se Vulgate. 

1 Though Diodorus has just said above that Dionysius was 
producing at Athens (§ 1), he seems by his repetition to wish 
to stress the fact that the judgement was rendered by the 
most critical and authoritative city of the time. 
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waged against them he was accustomed to withdraw 368/7 
in the hour of victory and accept defeat willingly, in 
order that he might not appear to have proved hum- 
self “ better ” than the stronger foe. For all that,how¬ 
ever, he coul4 not in the end by his chicanery outwit 
the destiny Fate had in store for him ; on the con¬ 
trary, though a wretched poet and though judged 
on this occasion in a competition at Athens, 1 he 
defeated “better” poets than himself. So in verbal 
consistency with the decree of the oracle he met 
his death as a direct consequence of defeating “ his 
betters.” 

Dionysius the younger on his succession to the 
tyranny first gathered the populace in an assembly 
and urged them in appropriate words to maintain 
toward him the loyalty that passed to him with the 
heritage that he had received from his father ; then, 
having buried his father with magnificent obsequies 
in the citadel by the gates called royal, he made 
secure for himself the administration of the govern¬ 
ment. 

75. When Polyzelus was archon at Athens, anarchy 367/6 
prevailed at Rome because of civil dissensions, and in 
Greece, Alexander, tyrant of Pherae in Thessaly, 
having lodged accusations about certain matters 
against the city of Scotussa, 2 summoned its citizens 
to an assembly and, having surrounded them with 
mercenaries, slew them all, cast the bodies of the dead 
into the ditch in front of the walls, and plundered the 
city from end to end. Epameinondas, the Theban, 
entered the Peloponnese with an army, won over the 

2 A Thessalian town between Pherae and Pharsalus. For 
this blood-bath see Plutarch, Pelopidas, 29. 4, 81. 1 and 
Pausanias, 6. 5. 2 f. (date given as 371/0, perhaps as a result 
of missing an Olympiad). 
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vrjaop rovs ’A^at ovs Kal Ttvas aXXas -noXets npoa- 
7 yyayero, 1 AvprjP Se Kal Nai>7r aKrov Kal KaAuSah'a 
(j>povpovpepr]P vn’ 'AyaLow rjXevdepwaev. iorpa- 
revaap Se Kal els QerraXlap Boioitoi, Kal IleAo- 
ttISop €Kop.laavTO nap' ' AXe^apSpov rov Oepam 
Tvpawov. OXcaalois Se noXepovpepois vtt ’ ’A p- 
yelwp Xaprjs vtt ’ ’ Adrjpalutp nep^dels arparriyos 
pera Svpapews if3orj6r](Te a • viK-qaas Se rovs 'Ap- 
yeiovs Sval pdyais Kal tt]P aarfjaXeiav Trepnroirjoas 
rots OAtaatotj iTravrjXOev els 7as 'Adr/pas. 

76. Tov S’ eviavaiov 3 ypopov SieXrjXvdoros 'AOrj- 
vrjoi pep rjpx € Kij^iffo&opos, ev 'Pwprj S’ avrl 
reap v-ndrcDV yiXiapyovs 6 Sfjpos reuaapas Kar- 
earrjae, AevKLov <f>ovpiop, llavXov 1 MdAAiov, 2e- 
poviop HovXttlklov , Hepoviov KopvrjXiov. eirl Se 
rovratp Qeplaow 6 ’Pperplas Tvpawos ilpcvnov 
KareXaftero. ravrrjv Se tt/p ttoXlp ovaap ’A6rj- 
valojp TrapaXoyais aTTefiaXep' raip yap ’ A9rjpalajv 
orparevodprcop bn avrop Kal ttoXv rats Svpdpeaip 
vnepeyoPrajp, ol Qrjfiatoi fiorjOrjoapres avrw Kal 
■napaXafSoPTes ep TrapaKaradrjKrj tt)p ttoXlp ovk 
dneScuKap. 

"Apa Se tovtols nparropepois Kq>oi perpjKrjoap 
els T7]P PVP olKovpeprjP ttoXlp Kal KareoKevaoap 
avrrjP d£ioXoyop‘ TrXrj6os re yap dpSpwp els ravrrjP 
Tjdpoladr] Kal relyr) TroXvreXrj KarecrKevdo9r) Kal 
XlprjP d^ioXoyos. dno Se tovtojp twp ypovatp alel 


1 npoaiyydyeTo Wesseling : npooyyayev. 

* toIs 0XiaoCois noXiopKovpevois after c^ojjthjoi deleted by 
Madvig, whom Vogel follows. 

3 So F, Dindorf, Vogel: evia.vaia.iav Vulgate, Bekker. 

4 AJAov Rhodoman (cp. Livy, 6. 36. 3). 
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Achaeans 1 and some cities besides, and liberated 367/6 
Dyme, Naupactus, and Calydon, which were held by 
a garrison of the Achaeans. The Boeotians invaded 
Thessaly also and released Pelopidas 2 from the 
custody of Alexander, tyrant of Pherae. And to the 
Phliasians upon whom the Argives were waging war, 
Chares 3 brought assistance, having been sent with 
an army under his command by the Athenians ; he 
defeated the Argives in two battles, and after securing 
the position of the Phliasians, returned to Athens. 

76. When the year ended, Cephisodorus was archon 366/5 
at Athens, and at Rome the people elected four mili¬ 
tary tribunes with consular power, Lucius Furius, 
Paulus Manlius, Servius Sulpicius, and Servius Cor¬ 
nelius. During their term of office, Themison, 4 tyrant 
of Eretria, seized Oropus. But this city, which 
belonged to Athens, he quite unexpectedly lost; for 
when the Athenians took the field against him with 
far superior forces, the Thebans, who had come to aid 
him and had taken over from him the city for safe¬ 
keeping, did not give it back. 

While these things were going on, the Coans trans¬ 
ferred their abode to the city they now inhabit and 
made it a notable place 5 ; for a large population was 
gathered into it, and costly walls and a considerable 
harbour were constructed. From this time on its 

1 See Xenophon, Hell. 7. 1. 41 f., who places this march 
after the peace conference (chap. 76. 3 infra), probably 
wrongly (Cary, Cambridge Ancient History, 6. 94-95). 

2 See Plutarch, Pelopidas, 29. 2-6. Following this rescue 
Pelopidas went to Susa as envoy from Thebes. 

3 See Xenophon, Hell. 7. 2. 18 ff. under year 366. 

4 See Xenophon, Hell. 7. 4. 1 ; Demosthenes, 18. 99 ; 
Aeschines, On the Embassy, 164 ; Against Ctesiphon, 85. 

5 See Strabo, 14. 2. 19. 
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paXXop rju^rjdrj irpoaoSois re S^/xoaiaty Kal Toty 
raw ISuotcjv ttXovtois, Kal to ctwoAov ipapiXXos 
eyeveTO raty tTporrevovacus noXeaip. 

3 "Apia Se tovtols vpaTTopevois 6 tu>v Tlepawv 
fiaoiXevs diroarelXas irpeofieis eiretae tovs "EA- 
Aijvay tovs pep iroXepovs KaraXvoacrdaL Kal KoivrjP 
elprjprjp avpdeada t irpos aAAijAot/y. Siorrep o re 
Aclkcoplkos Kal Boiam/coy KXrjdels voXepos kut- 
eXi>07], TrXelw 1 petvas eraip irevre, ti )p dpxfjP Xafiwp 
a7ro twv AevKTpiKtjjp. 

4 ' t'-Trfjp^av Se Kara tovtovs tovs XP° V0vs dpSpes 
koto, rraihelap d^ioi pprjprjs ’Icro/rpanjy re o prryroip 
Kal ol tovtov yepopepoL padrjTal kcu ’ ApioTOTeXrjs 
o <j>tX6aotf>os, cti Se 'Apa^ipeprjs o AapipaKrjpos 
Kal nAaTtov o 'Adrjpaios, ctl Se twp Ylvdayopt- 
koip (juXooorfxjjp ol TeXevratoi, Hero <f>a>p re o ray 
loroplas ovyypaifiapepos eox a ' To yiP a, S d>p- pepprj- 
rat yap tt)s 'E-napeipa>p8ov TeXevrrjs peT dXiyop 
Xpopop yeyepr/peprjs' 'ApLoTi-mros re /cat ’Ant- 
adevrjs, irpos Se tovtois Ata^tinjy o S^Tjrrtoy o 

hwKpaTLKOS. 

77. ’E-n-’ dpxoPTOS 8’ ’A d'qprjoi Xtairoy ev 'Pwprj 
arrt raw wraraii' ^tAt apxoi KaTeorddrjaap Kotvroy 
Eepoi/tAtoy 2 /cat Tatoy OveTopios Kal ASXos Koppij- 
Atoy, 7rpoy Se rouroty Map/coy KopinjAtoy /cat Map- 
/coy <&a/Jioy.“ eVt Se tovtcop etprjprjs ovorjs koto, 
irdaap tt)P 'EAAaSa, iraXip apxal noXepwp avp- 
earqaap rial raw 7rdAea>v /cat rea/repa/v 7 rpaypaTcvp 

1 ttAciuj Bekker, Vogel] nXetuiv F, mWor Dindorf. 

* So Rhodoman (cp. Livy, 6. 36. 6): Sepovios. 

3 So Rhodoman : Otmor. 
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public revenues and private wealth constantly in- 360/5 b.o. 
creased, so much so that it became in a word a rival 
of the leading cities of Greece. 

While these things were going on, the Persian King 1 
sent envoys and succeeded in persuading the Greeks 
to settle their wars and make a general peace with 
one another. Accordingly the war called Sparto- 
Boeotian was settled after lasting more than five years 
counting from the campaign of Leuctra. 

In this period there were men memorable for their 
culture,* Isocrates the orator and those who became 
his pupils, Aristotle the philosopher, and besides these 
Anaximenes of Lampsacus, Plato of Athens, the last 
of the Pythagorean philosophers, and Xenophon who 
composed his histories in extreme old age, for he 
mentions the death of Epameinondas which occurred 
a few years later. 8 Then there were Aristippus and 
Antisthenes, and Aeschines of Sphettus, the Socratic. 

77. When Chion was archon at Athens, at Rome 365/4 b.c. 
military tribunes with consular power were elected, 
Quintus Servilius, Gaius Veturius, Aulus Cornelius, 

Marcus Cornelius, and Marcus Fabius. During their 
term of office, though peace prevailed throughout 
Greece, clouds of war again gathered in certain cities 

1 See Xenophon, Hell. 7. 1. 39. For previous embassies 
from Artaxerxes urging peace see chaps. 38. 1, SO. 4, 70. 2. 

This congress which met at Thebes seems to have been as 
unsuccessful as the previous ones. 

8 “ Paideia ” is translated “ culture ” by Werner Jaeger 
in his three-volume work of that title (1. xvi). One may well 
be surprised at a list of names which includes the orator 
Anaximenes of Lampsacus and omits Demosthenes. The 
last of the Pythagoreans include Archytas, Timaeus, Xeno- 
philus, Phanton, Echecrates, Diodes, and Polymnastus (Diog. 

Laert. 8. 46, 79). 

3 i.e. later than the year 366/5. 
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Ka.LVOTOfj.la napdXoyos. ol yap ra>v , Ap/caSoiv 
<pvydSes opprfdevTes ” HAiSo? KareXafiovTO tv}s 
dvopatfopevqs TpufvXlas yoplov dyvpov, 8 npoa- 

2 Tfyopevrai A aalcov? €K noXXcov Se ypovcov nepL Trjs 
Tpi<f>v\las rfp<j)UT^riTovv ’ApKaSes Kal ’HAetot, kol 
Kara raj eKaTepcov ev Tais peTafloXais vtt epoyas 
evaXXai; eKvplevov tt}s yd)pas' Kara Se tovs vno- 
Keipevovs Kajpovs tcov ’ApKaSiov Kparovvrcov Ti]V 
Tpi<f>vXlav, nporfdaeL tcov ifvydSoov a<f>rjpovvTO rav- 

3 T7]v tcov ’ApKaScov ol ’HAetot. 8to Kal nap- 
oijvvdevTes ol ’ApKaSes to pev npdoTov n pea fie is 
etfaTTOOTeiXavres avr/row to xajplov ws 8’ ovSeis 
avrols TTpoaelye, pereTrepi/javro Trap’ 'Ad-qvauDV 
avppaylav Kal pera ravrrfs earparevaav etri tov 
A aouova? rwv Se ’HAetcov fSorfdrfodvrcov tols 
( f>vyaaiv eyeveTO payr] TrXrfolov tov Aaauovos, Ka t 
tcov ’ApKaScov 7ToXXairXaalcov ovtcuv rjTTTfdqaav 
’HAetot Kal vXelovs tcov Slokoolow OTpaTicoTWV 

4 avefiaXov. TavTr/s Se dpyrjs tov noXepov yevopevrjs 
avvej3rj Tr/v Siaxfopdv etrl TrXeov TTpofirfVaL tols 
’A pKaai Kal tols ’HAetois" evOvs yap ol pev ’Ap¬ 
KaSes peTecopiodevTes to> -rrpOTeprjpaTL eoTpaTev- 
aav ini ttjv ’HAet'av, Kal elXov noXeis Mapyava 
Kal Kpoviov, eTt Se Kvnapioolav Kal Kopvcfdoiov. 

5 "A pa Se tovtols TrpaTTopevoLS kotcl ttjv Ma/ce- 
Sovlav UToXepaios pev o AXcopiTtfs eSoXofjovrfdrf 

1 So Dindorf: Aaoolwv. * See note 1 above. 

1 There seems to be no specific reference to this group in 

Elis, though they probably went into exile at the same time 

as the groups which chose Sparta and Pallantium (chap. 

59. 2). Even so Elis and Arcadia are allies in chaps 62. 5, 

64. 6, and 68. 1. See Xenophon, Hell. 7. 4. 
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and strange new outbreaks of revolution. For in- 365/4 
stance, the Arcadian exiles, 1 * setting out from Elis, 
occupied a stronghold known as Lasion of the country 
called Triphylia. For many years Arcadia and Elis 
had been disputing the possession of Triphylia, and 
according as the ascendancy shifted from one country 
to the other, they had alternately been masters of the 
district; but at the period in question, though the 
Arcadians were ruling Triphylia, the Eleians, making 
the refugees a pretext, took it from the Arcadians. 8 
As a result the Arcadians were incensed and at first 
dispatched envoys demanding a return of the district; 
but when no one paid any attention to them, they 
summoned an allied force from the Athenians and 
with it attacked Lasion. The Eleians coming to the 
rescue of the refugees, a battle ensued near Lasion 
in which, being many times outnumbered by the 
Arcadians, the Eleians were defeated and lost over 
two hundred men. When the war had started in this 
way, it came to pass that the disagreement between 
Arcadians and Eleians widened in scope, for imme¬ 
diately the Arcadians, elated by their success, invaded 
Elis and took the cities of Margana and Cronion, 3 
and Cyparissia and Coryphasium. 4 

While these things were going on, in Macedon 
Ptolemy of Alorus 5 * was assassinated by his brother- 

1 See Xenophon, Hell. 7. 12-27; Polybius, 4. 74. 

3 Margana was a town in Pisatis their claims to which 
the Eleians renounced to Sparta in a treaty in 400 (Xenophon, 

Hell. 3. 2. 30). Cronium appears to refer to the Hill of Cronos 
by the Alpheius in Pisatis. 

4 Of these Strabo says (8. 4. 1) “ Messene comes after 
t nphylia; and there is a cape which is common to both; and 
after this cape come Cyparissa and Coryphasium ” (L.C.L., 
translated by H. L. Jones). 

5 See chap. 71. 1, 
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in to raSeX^ov 1 UepSiKKa, ftaoiXevoas erq rpla- 
TTjv 8e apxfjv SiaSeljapevos 6 UepSiKKas ifiaaL- 
Xevae rfjs Ma/ceSovias erq rrevre. 

78. ’E 7 r’ apxovros S’ ’Adqvqai TtpoKparovs ev 
'Pcdpq pev avrl rdv vrrdraiv yiAiapyoi rpets Kar- 
earadqaav, Titos Koivktios Kal Eepouios Kopvq- 
Ai os Kal hepovios ’LouXitIkios, oXvpmas 8e vno 
Ihaarwv Kal ApKaSwv rjySq Terdpr-q repos rals 
eKarov, Kad’ qv eviKa araStov <I>a>K£8r]S ’AOqvaios. 

2 em Se rovrcov Ihaarai pev dvaveaiadpevoi to 
rraXaiov aijlcopa rfjs rrarplSos Kal not, pvdiKals 
Kal rraXaiais drroSel^eai ^pcupievoi, rqv deaiv rqs 
’ OXvpmKqs * 7 ravqyvpews avrols rrpoaqKeiv drre<f>ai- 
vovro. Kplvovres Se rov rtapovra Katpov evderov 
exeiv dpufnor^qrqcrai rov aydvos, avppaxlav enoiq- 
aavro repos ’ApKaSas dvr as rroXeplovs ’HAeicov 
avvaywvioras Se Aaj Qovres rovrovs iarpdrevaav 

3 em rovs ’HAeious apn ndevras rov ay diva, avn- 
ardvrvov Se rdv ’HAetW rravhqpel avvearq payq 
Kaprepa, dewpevcov rqv pdyqv rdv napovraiv em 
rqv rravqyvpiv 'EAAtjvojv eare^avwpevwv Kal ped’ 
■qovxlas aKivSvvais emaqpaivopevcov ras eVare'- 
paidev dvSpayadlas. reXos Ihaarai viK-rjoavres 
edqKav rov dydva, Kal rqv oXvpmdSa ravrqv 
varepov ovk aveypatfiav HAeiot Sta to 8 oKetv fiia 
Kal dSiKios Staredqvai. 

4 "Apia Se rovrois rrparropevois ’ PirrapeividvSas o 

1 raheXtjiov deleted by Vogel (cp. chap. 71. 1). 

2 So Vogel with PAFK : ’OXvpirmKijs cet., Dindorf, 
Bekker. 
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in-law Perdiccas 1 after ruling three years ; and 365/4 B .c. 
Perdiccas succeeded to the throne and ruled Macedon 
for five years. 

78. When Timocrates was archon at Athens, in 364/3 b.c. 
Rome three military tribunes with consular power 
were elected, Titus Quinctius, Servius Cornelius, and 
Servius Sulpicius ; and the hundred fourth Olympiad 
was celebrated by the Pisans and Arcadians, in which 
Phocides, an Athenian, won the stadium race. During 
their term of office the Pisans, renewing the ancient 
prestige 2 of their country and resorting to mythical, 
antiquarian proofs, asserted that the honour of hold¬ 
ing the Olympian festival was their prerogative. And 
judging that they had now a suitable occasion for 
claiming the games, they formed an alliance with the 
Arcadians, who were enemies of the Eleians. With 
them as supporters they took the field against the 
Eleians who were in the act of holding the games. 

The Eleians resisted with all their forces and a stubborn 
battle took place, having as spectators the Greeks who 
were present for the festival wearing wreaths on their 
heads and calmly applauding the deeds of valour on 
both sides, themselves out of reach of danger. Finally 
the Pisans won the day and held the games, but the 
Eleians later failed to record this Olympiad because 
they considered that it had been conducted by force 
and contrary to justice. 

While these things were going on, Epameinondas 

2 For the struggle over the presidency of the Olympian 
games see P.-W. Realencyclopadie , 17. 2531-2536. Xeno¬ 
phon recounts this strife in Hell. 7. 4. 28-35. Pausanias 
notes the omission of the 104th Olympiad from the record of 
the Eleians in 6. 4. 2, 8. 3, 22. 3, in the last passage using the 
term dvoXvpmas. For the relations of Elis and Arcadia see 
Cary, Cambridge Ancient History, 6. 97-99. 
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Qrjfiaios, peyiarov ex wv Tr ^ v ttoAitcov d^ltvpa, avv- 
axdelays eKKXyalas SieXeyBy rots rroXlrais, rrpo- 
rpenopevos avrovs avrexeadai rys Kara OaXarrav 
yyepovlas. SieXdwv Se Xoyov e/e xpovov Tre<f>pov- 
napevov iSeiKvve ryv emfioAyv ravryv avptfiepov- 
adv re Kal 8vvaryv, rd re aAAa rrpo<f>ep6pevos /cat 
Sioti rot? 776 k par oven pahiov eerrt rrepirroiyaa- 
aOai ryv rys BaXarrys dpyjjv • /cat yap 'Adyvalovs 
iv to) -jrpos aeptjyv iroXepip Sta/coata? vavs I8la 
rrXypovvras 1 AaKeSaipovlois Se'/ea* vavs TTapeyope- 
vois vrrorerdxdai. ttoXXcl Se /cat aAAa tt/jos rau- 
Tyv ryv vrrodeaiv ot/cetai? 8taA exdels eneiae rovs 
Qyftalovs avrexeadai rys Kara ddXarrav dpyys- 

79. Et50t/s ow o 8ypos itpyefilaaro rpiypeis pev 
eKarov vavrryyeladai, veiLpia Se ravrais iaa 3 4 5 rov 
apidpov, 'PoSlovs Se Kal Xioi/s /cat Bu£avr ions' 
TTporpeneadai ftoyOfjoa t rat? emfioAais . avros Se 
per a Svvapews eKnepufadels errl* ras elpypevas 
rroAeis Adyryra pev rov ’ Adyvaltov arparyyov, 
exovra aroXov d^ioXoyov Kal 8iaKwXveiv ro vs 
Qyfialovs anearaXpevov, KararrXy^dpevos Kal arro- 
rrXevaai avvavayKaaas, 18 las ras rroXeis rols 
2 Qyfialcus eirolyoev. el pev ovv 6 avyp ovros 
nXelaj xP° vov eire^yaev, (LpoXoyypevcos av ot 
QyPalo 1 ry Kara yyv yyepovla Kal ryv rys 
daXdrrys dpxyv TTpoaeKryaavro * errel Se per ’ 

1 SiaKooias vavs lb la nXrjpovvras Reiske : SiaKoaia vavalbia 
n\rjpovvras P, biaKoalais vaval SiairA rjpovvras cet. 

2 So L 2 (see Herod. 8. 1. 2) : Sc /cot cet. 

3 Capps suggests li<ava. 

4 So JKL : irepl the other MSS. 

5 Tij . . . Tyyepov'u} Uindorf (cp. Book 14 . 100. 1) : rijv 
. . . ■qyefioviav. 
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the Theban, who enjoyed the highest standing amongst 364/3 b.c. 
his fellow countrymen, harangued his fellow citizens 
at a meeting of the assembly, urging them to strive for 
the supremacy on the sea. In the course of the speech, 
which was the result of long consideration, he pointed 
out that this attempt was both expedient and possible, 
alleging in particular that it was easy for those who 
possessed supremacy on land to acquire the mastery 
of the sea. The Athenians, for instance, in the war 
with Xerxes, who had two hundred ships manned 
by themselves, were subject to the commands of the 
Lacedaemonians who provided only ten ships. By 
this and many other arguments suited to his theme he 
prevailed upon the Thebans to make a bid for the 
mastery at sea. 


-‘““8V people immeuiateiy voted to 

construct a hundred triremes and dockyards to ac¬ 
commodate their number, 2 and to urge the peoples of 
Rhodes, Chios, and Byzantium to assist their schemes. 2 
Lpameinondas himself, who had been dispatched with 
a force to the aforementioned cities, so overawed 
Laches, the Athenian general, who had a large fleet 
and had been sent out to circumvent the Thebans, 
that he forced him to sail away and made the cities 
friendly to Thebes. Indeed if this man had lived on 
longer, the Thebans admittedly would have secured 
the mastery at sea in addition to their supremacy on 

1 J ^ e T^ ent V ays I 14 ' 22 1 ^ one dockyard accom¬ 
modated thirty ships. Certainly the dockyards cannot be 
equal in number, tea rov apidpov, as Diodorus savs. Post 
wffmVoJ h (sli^j 0d0rUS may be USing V€(& P* a in th * sense of 

2 The attempt of Epameinondas to wrest naval supremacy 
/nZrv ^ n mi S r c C ° Un r ted b / P"?;. Cambridge Ancient 
PhUopwemen, 14, tft ' ^ 53 and PIutarch - 
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oXlyov xpovov ev rfj rrepl ttjv Mavrlveiav pa-XV 
XajJ.TTpora.TrjV TTjV VlKTjV Tjj TTOTplSl TTepiTTOlTjaaS 
rjpoJLKoJS ereXevTrjoev, evdeios teal ra'rc3 v Qrjfialojv 
Trpa.yjJ.aTa rfj tovtov TeXevrfj avvarredavev. aXXa 
Trepl pev tovtow ra Kara pepos piKpov voTepov 

3 aKpifSats 81 etjipev. tots 8e tois ©rjfialois eSoge 
orpareveiv em tov 'Opyopevov 8ta to lavras ril'd? 
alrlas. tGjv <f>vyd8cov rives fiovXopevoi ttjv ev 
Qrjfiais TToXireiav els apiaroKpaTiKTjv Kardoracnv 
peraarijaai, ovverreioav rod? row ’Opyopevliov 
Imre is, ovras rpiaKoaiovs, ovvemXaj3eodai rrjs em- 

4 fioXrjs. ovtoi 8 e eUodores pera Qrjfialajv 1 d-rravrav 
rjpepa reraypevp Trpos rr/v e^o-nXiolav, els Tavrrjv 
avvedevro Troirjoaodai ttjv eirideaiv ttoXXwv 8e teat 
aAAan' kolvojvovvtojv rfjs irpoBeaeois Kal Trpooopprj- 

5 odvTcav, aTTTjVTTjaav npos tov Kaipov. ol pev ovv 
avaTTjodpevoi rrjV rrpa^iv peravorjaavres ebr/Xcuoav 
tois fioiandpxais rrjV errldeoiv, irpohovres tovs 
av vopoaavras, Kal 8ia rrjs evepyeolas ravnjs 
eat)rot? eTToptoavro rr/v oayrrjplav. twv 8’ apyov- 
tiov ovXXafiovTcov tovs tow 'Qpyopevlojv i-mreis 
Kal vapayayovTow 2 els ttjv iKKXrjalav, o 8rjpos 
ei/irjtftloaTo tovtovs pev aTroa<f>d^ai, tovs 8’ ’Op^o- 
pevlovs e£av8paTTo8loao8ai Kal rr/v ttoXiv Kara- 
OKaifjai. eK TraXaidw yap ypovojv ol Qrjjiaioi Trpos 
tovtovs dXXorpUos SieKeivro, 8aajXO(f>opoCvTes pev 
tois Xhvvais ev rot? rjpouKols ypovois, vorepov 8’ 

6 d</>’ * Hpa/cAeou? eXev8epio8evres. ol 8’ ovv QrjfiaZoi 
Kaipov ex £ iv voplaavres Kal Trpo(f>dereis evXoyovs 

1 pera &n^aiwv Post, <rV ©ljj&Dv Wesseling, tow Ik ©tj/Sow 
Dindorf, em Qijfi&v Hertlein, <r| apxaiwv Wurm, els Qr/fias 
Vogel: 4k &T]f}aimv. 2 So Schafer: irapayovrojv. 
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land ; when, however, a little while later, after win- 364/3 B . 
ning a most glorious victory for his country in the 
battle of Mantineia, he died a hero’s death, straight¬ 
way the power of Thebes died with him. But this 
subject we shall set forth accurately in detail a little 
later. At that time 1 the Thebans decided to take the 
field against Orchomenus for the following reasons. 
Certain refugees who wanted to change the constitu¬ 
tion of Thebes to an aristocracy induced the knights of 
Orchomenus, three hundred in all, to join them in the 
attempt. These knights, who were in the habit of 
meeting with some Thebans on a stated day for a 
review under arms, agreed to make the attack on 
this day, and along with many others who joined the 
movement and added their efforts, they met at the 
appointed time. Now the men w'ho had originated 
the action changed their minds, and disclosed to the 
boeotarchs the projected attack, thus betraying their 
fellow conspirators, and by this service they pur¬ 
chased safety for themselves. The officials arrested the 
knights from Orchomenus and brought them before 
the assembly, where the people voted to execute them, 
to sell the inhabitants of Orchomenus into slavery, and 
to raze the city. For from earliest times the Thebans 
had been ill-disposed towards them, having paid 
tribute to the Minyae 2 in the heroic age, but later 
they had been liberated by Heracles. So the Thebans, 
thinking they had a good opportunity and having got 

1 Diodorus’ dating of the destruction of Orchomenus is 
established by the fact that Isocrates ( Archidamus , 27) does 
not know of the event. See Pausanias, 9. IS. 3; Demos¬ 
thenes, 20. 109; Plutarch, Comparison of Pelopidas and 
Marcellus, 1. 

’ Peoples of prehistoric Greece who from Orchomenus 
ruled a large area of central Greece. 
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Trjs Tipwplas Xafiovres, earparevaav em top 
’0 pyopevov KaTaayovres 1 Se rrjv ttoXip tovs pep 
avSpas aneKTeipap, reKpa Se Kal yupacKag e^rjpSpa- 
TtoSlaaPTO. 

80. Ilepi 8e tovs avroiis Kaipoiis QerraXol npos 
' AXeijapSpop top Oepcov Tvpavpop SiaTroXepovvres 
Kal nXeiocn pciyais TjTTwpevoi, 1 ttoXXovs Se twp 
orpaTLWTWP amoXcoXeKOTes, TTpeafSeis arreareiXap 
77/30? 07//Satou?j a£ louvres avrOLS f3oT]drjcrau Kal 
OTpaTTjyop avroTs e^avooTelXai IIeAo77iSav. rjSei,- 
aap yap tovtop top apSpa Sea tt)P vtt' 'AXegavSpov 
avXXrpjnv aXXoTpunTaTO- SiaKelpevov 77/30? top Sv- 
paorrjp, a pa Se Kal dvSpela St,a<f>opop Kal em 
arpaT7]yiKrj avpeaei SiafSefSorjpepop. avvaydelarjs 
Se Trjs Koipijs ovpoSov twp Boiwtwp Kal twp irpea- 
fieajv SiaXeyOevrwv ire pi wv elyop evroXas, ol pep 
lioitoTol iravra avveywprjaav toZs QeTTaAoi?, Kal 
SoPTes els iiTTaKiaxiXlovs arpaTiwTas rw IIeAo77tSa 
avPTopws eKeXevop fiorjdelp a vtop tols Seopevois 1 
tov Se IIeAo77t8ou rayews pera Trjs Svvapews 
e£i0PT0S owe/87/ top t/Aiov eKXmelp. ttoXXwp 8e 
to yeyopos VTTOTTrevoapevwv, twp pavrewp Tipes 
a7re<f>rjPaPTO 8ta ttjp yevopevrjv e£o8op twp arpa- 
tuotojp eKXmelp top Trjs 77oAeco? rjXiov. Kal 8ta 
tovtwp twp Xoywp npoXey opt wp tov tov IIeAo77tSot; 
davaTov, ovSev ttop 6 IIeAo77t8a? ave£ev£ep em 
tt)P OTpaTeiap, 3 vtt 6 tov ypewv ayopevos. ws Se 
KaTTjPTTjaep els ttjp ©erraA lap, Kal top 'AXe£av8pop 

1 So Stephanus : Kareyovres P, Zyovres cet. 

3 ■qTTWfia’01 (i/TTo'/wrot P)] rjTTT)pevo t Dindorf. 
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plausible pretexts for punishing them, took the field 364/3 b 
against Orchomenus, occupied the city, slew the male 
inhabitants and sold into slavery the women and 
children. 

80. About this time the Thessalians, who continued 
the war upon Alexander, tyrant of Pherae, and, 
suffering defeat in most of the battles, had lost large 
numbers of their fighting men, sent ambassadors to 
the Thebans with a request to assist them and to 
dispatch to them Pelopidas as general. 1 For they 
knew that on account of his arrest 2 by Alexander he 
was on very bad terms with the ruler, and besides, 
that he was a man of superior courage and widely 
renowned for his shrewdness in the art of war. When 
the common council of the Boeotians convened and 
the envoys had explained the matters on which they 
had been instructed, the Boeotians concurred with the 
Thessalians in every matter, gave Pelopidas seven 
thousand men and ordered him speedily to assist as 
requested ; but as Pelopidas was hastening to leave 
with his army, 3 the sun, as it happened, was eclipsed. 1 
Many were superstitious about the phenomenon, and 
some of the soothsayers declared that because of the 
withdrawal of the soldiers, the city’s “ sun ” had been 
eclipsed. Although in this interpretation they were 
foretelling the death of Pelopidas, he notwithstanding 
set out for the campaign, drawn on by Fate. When he 
arrived in Thessaly, and found that Alexander had 

1 See Plutarch, Pelopidas , 31-33 ; Nepos, Pelopidas, 3. 

2 See chaps. 71.2, 73. 2. 

3 According to Plutarch, Pelopidas left his army because 
of the eclipse and took command of the Thessalian League 

1 13 July 364. 8 


3 So Schafer : arpariav P, arparidv Vulgate. 
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xareXafie TrpoxareiAqppevov tovs vnepSe^lovs to- 
7 tovs xal arpar iujt as eyovra nXelovs tujv 8iop.vpi.ujv, 
dvreorpaToveSevoe pev tois noXeplois, irpooXafio- 
pevos Se ovppdxpvs napa, tujv QerraXdjv ovvrjipe 

5 pd.X 7 ) v T °Zs evavrlots. tov Se ’ AXe^dvSpov Sia raj 
vnepoxds tujv tottujv TrXeovexrovvTOS, 6 IIeAo77'fcSas' 
airevSuJv 8ta rfjs IS las avSpelas xpZvat rrjv pay^v 
in’ avrov ujppt]oe tov ’AXetjavSpov. tov Se 8v- 
vdorov pera tujv IttlXIktujv xmoaraVTOS, eyevero 
pay?) xaprepa, xa6’ fjv 6 IleAomSa? dpiorevujv 
Travra tov rrepl avrov tottov vexpujv xareorpujae, 
reXos 8’ imdels rq> xivSvvw xal tovs noXepiovs 
rpeipapevos rrjv pev vlxrjv TrepieiroiijoaTO, tov Se 
avrov filov arre^aXe, 1 ttoXXoZs nepnreodjv rpavpaoi 

6 xal to tfiv ripujixujs irpoepevos. 6 8’ ’AXe£av8pos 
8 evrepa payr) Xei<f>8els* xal rots oXois ovvrpifiels, 
rjvayxaodi] xa8' opoXoylav rots pev OerraXoZs 
ras xaraTreTToXeprjpevas ttoXcls airoSovvai, May- 
vrjras Se xal tovs <t>8tujTas ’Agatovs irapaSovvai 
JioiujTols, xai to Xovttov Qepcbv povujv 3 dpxovra 
ovppayov etvai BoiajTofj. 

81. 01 Se Orj^aZot. nepiftorjTov vlxrjv aTrevTjvey- 
pevoi, 7rpos dnavTas ecjjaoav eavrovs rjrTaodai* 
Sia T7jv IIeAo77i8oii reXevrtfv a£ioXoyov yap arr- 
oXujXexores avSpa, xara Aoyov expivov rrjv vlxrjv 
rjTTOva Imapyeiv rrjs IIeAo7HSoi> 8 o£r)s. noXXas 
yap xal peyaXas ypelas irapeayeTO rfj narplSi, 
TrXeioTOV Se ovvejMXero rrpos TV)V tujv Qrjfialujv 
1 aireflaXe : airefiaAev P, aveXore cet. 

2 So Dindorf, Bekker, Vogel: X-q^Bcls. 

3 So A, Vogel (cp. chap. 8. 2): govov cet. 
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forestalled him by occupying the commanding posi- 364 / 3 , 
tions and had more than twenty thousand 1 men, he 
encamped opposite the enemy, and, strengthening his 
forces with allied troops from among the Thessalians, 
joined battle with his opponents. Although Alex¬ 
ander had the advantage by reason of his superior 
position, Pelopidas, eager to settle the battle by his 
own courage, charged Alexander himself. The ruler 
with a corps of picked men resisted, and a stubborn 
battle ensued, in the course of which Pelopidas, per¬ 
forming mighty deeds of valour, strewed all the ground 
about him with dead men, and though he brought the 
contest to a close, routed the enemy and won the 
victory, he yet lost his own life, suffering many wounds 
and heroically forfeiting his life. But Alexander, after 
being worsted in a second battle and utterly crushed, 
was compelled by agreement to restore to the Thes¬ 
salians the cities he had reduced, to surrender the 
Magnesians and the Phthiotian Achaeans to the 
Boeotians, and for the future to be the ruler over 
Pherae alone as an ally of the Boeotians. 

81. Although the Thebans had won a famous vic¬ 
tory, they declared to the world that they were the 
losers because of the death of Pelopidas ; for having 
lost such a remarkable man, they rightly judged the 
victory of less account than the fame of Pelopidas. 
Indeed he had done many great services to his country 
and had contributed more than any other man to the 

. 1 Probably an exaggeration. The victory was not so 
important, otherwise the Thebans would not have found it 
* en K d “ lar J£ army into Thessaly shortly after- 
ward. For this battle of Cynoseephalae see Cary, Cambridge 
Ancient History , 6. 86-87. y 


4 yrraodai] rjTTrjoBai Schafer, edd. 
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av^yaiv. iv yap rfj ruov (jrvyaBaiv KarrjXvoet, 1 Kad 
fjv dveKryoavro ryv KaS/xeiav, ojp.oXoyr]pev(x)s 
anavres toutoj to npavreiov rov Karopdwp-aros 

d-TTOVepLOVOLV. ‘ TTjV 8 ’ €V7]p,€plaV TCLVT7JV OVVefir] 
ndvrwv tGxv varepov yevopievwv ayaOdiv alriav 
yeveodai. iv Be rfj ire pi T eyvpav* flaxy P-dvos 
UeXoniBas rwv j3oi unapx&v ivUyoe roiis Aaw- 
Baipioviovs, nXeiarov 3 layvovras twv 'EAAtjvojv, ore 
Sid to fieyeBos rrjs vtKys npdirov earyoav Qypatoi 
rponaiov Kara Aa/<eSai/xoviW. ^ /caTa Se rqv ev 
AevKrpois pidxyv yyyaaro rov iepov Xoyov, jie8 
oS npoepftaXvbv rols £,napridrais apxyyos eyevero 
rfjs viKys. iv Se rats ini AaKeBaipava orpareuus 
inra p.ev yyyaaro pvpidBaiv, npos airy Se rfj 
Una pry rponaiov earyae Kara raiv Aa/ceSai/xoviaiv 
raiv ndvra rov npo rov* XP° Vov anopdyrajv yeyevy- 
piivwv. npos Be rov Uepacav fiaoiXea npeofievaas, 
iv rais KoivaZs opioXoylais ryv M eaayvyv Kar 
IBiav naipeXafiev, rjv avaorarov ovcrav err] rpiaKoaia. 
Qyfialoi 77 a A tv anoKarearyaav. ini reXevrfjs Be 
Siayaivioa/ievos npos ’AXe£av8pov eyovra noXXa- 
nXaoiova* Bvvap.iv ov p.ovov im^avdis ivUyoev, 
dXXa koX rov ddvarov eayev in apery nepifioyrov. 
npos Se roiis noXiras ovrui koXuis* Bieridr], aiare 

1 So Reiske : KaraX^t/ia. 

2 Teyupov Stephanus (cp. Plutarch, Pelopidas, 16 f.), Din- 
dorf, Bekker: Teyeov MSS., Vogel. 

3 nXeiorov Hertlein : rrXetovs PA, irXetov cet. 

4 rov Dindorf, Vogel : tovtov. 

5 TroXXairXaaiova Dindorf: TroXXanXdoiov. _ 

8 dywviodaevos after koXws deleted by Vogel; koXws ay. 
placed after ivUrjctv (above) by Reiske, after wept0oijrov by 
Dindorf, Bekker. 

1 But Diodorus does not mention Pelopidas in his account 
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rise of Thebes. For in the matter of the return of the 364/3 a. 
refugees, 1 whereby he recaptured the Cadmeia, all 
men agree in attributing to him the principal credit for 
its success. And it turned out that this piece of good 
fortune was the cause of all the subsequent happy 
events. In the battle by Tegyra, 2 Pelopidas alone of 
the boeotarchs won victory over the Lacedaemonians, 
the most powerful of the Greeks, the first occasion 
when on account of the importance of the victory the 
Thebans erected a trophy over the Lacedaemonians. 

In the battle of Leuctra he commanded the Sacred 
Band, 3 with which he charged the Spartans first 
and thus was the primary cause of the victory. In 
the campaigns about Lacedaemon, he commanded 
seventy thousand men, and in the very territory of 
Sparta erected a trophy of victory over the Lacedae¬ 
monians, who never in all previous time had seen their 
land plundered.* As ambassador to the Persian King 
he took Messene under his personal charge in the 
general settlement, and though for three hundred 
years it had been stripped of inhabitants, the The¬ 
bans established it again. 5 At the end of his life, in 
the contest with Alexander who had an army far out¬ 
numbering his, he not only gained a glorious victory, 
but also met his death with a courage that made it 
renowned. 8 In his relations with his fellow citizens 


(chaps. 25, 26) of retaking the Cadmeia. (For this see 
Plutarch, Pelopidas, 7-12.) 

2 A village of Boeotia near Orchomenus. The battle of 
Tegyra is described by Plutarch (see critical notes) as a 
“ sort of prelude ” to that of Leuctra and one of Pelopidas’ 
most glorious exploits. 

3 See Plutarch, Pelopidas, 18 ; 20. 2 ; 23. 2, 4. Nepos, 

Pelopidas, 4. 2. 4 See chaps. 62. 4 IF. and notes. 

5 See Plutarch, Pelopidas, 30. 5; Xenophon, Hell. 7. 1. 
35-36. 8 See chap. 80 and notes. 
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cltto Trjs eis ras Qrjfias ko.868ov tu>v (frvydStov 1 
lieypi rrjs eavrov reA einrjs fiouDTapxdov rravra tov 
Xpovov StereXeae, ptrjSevos aXXov twv ttoXltojv rav- 
rr]s r)£ia>p,evov rrjs Tiptrjs. YleXorrlSas ptev oSv, 
Sia TTjv 18iav aperrjv vrro rravraiV arroSoxrjs rj^Lto- 
pievos, eyerw Kal Trap* rjpLtov tov 8ia Trjs taroplas 
erraivov. 

5 Kara Se tovs aijTovs XP° vovs KA eapxos, to 
yevos wv 'Hpa/cAeta? rrjs ev Tip Ilovrcp, eVe- 
deTO TvpavviSr KpaTqaas 8e Trjs emftoXfjs it,rjXwae 
p,ev TTjv 8 lay toy 7] v rrjv A tower tov tov AvpaKoaloov 
Tvpawov * Tvpawevaas Se tu>v 'Hpa/eAetOTCOv im- 

6 <f>avws rjp^ev err] ScuSerca. apta Se tovtois rrpaTro- 
pevoLs Tt p,o6eos 6 ’AOrjvattov or partly os eyaiv 
Svvapuv rre^rjv 3 * re Kal vavTiKrjv Topdivrjv p.ev Kal 
IloTiSaLav noXiopK-qaas etXe, Kv^iKtjvoTs Se rroXiop- 
KovpLevoLS ifiorjdrjoev. 

82. "Tov S’ €Tovs tovtov 8ieXr]Xv66ros ’AOrjvrjat 
fiev rjpxe XapiKXetSrjs, iv 'Pc opty S’ vttotol /car- 
earddr/aav AevKios AlpLiXios MaptepKOS Kal Aev- 
klos Se'^rto? Aarepia?. e’m Se tovtojv ’Ap/caSe? 
pera 0 Laaloov Koivfj TeOeiKores vrrfjpxov tov dywva 


1 (fivyaSmv Post: itoXltwv. 

2 TTjv Slaywynv rnv A. tov S. Tvpavvo 

, . t. ALFJK, t. A. . . . t. “ ' ' 

3 iretfv Dindorf: 7re£t#oJ v. 


1 Confirmed by Plutarch, Pelopidas, 34. 5. 

2 Clearchus had been a student of Isocrates and Plato. 

He was exiled from Heracleia a few years previous to 364 
and had become a mercenary commander in the service of 

Persia. Called in by the council of Heracleia to combat the 
democracy, Clearchus placed himself at the head of the 
democratic movement, ousted the oligarchs, confiscated their 
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he was so favourably treated that from the return of S64/3 
the exiles to Thebes until his death he continued every 
year to hold the office of boeotarch, 1 an honour ac¬ 
corded to no other citizen. So let Pelopidas, whose 
personal merits received the approbation of all, re¬ 
ceive from us too the approbation of History. 

At the same time, Clearchus, who was a native of 
Heracleia on the Black Sea, set out to win a tyranny, 

Imd when he had achieved his purpose, he emulated 
the methods of Dionysius tyrant of Syracuse, and after 
becoming tyrant of Heracleia ruled with conspicuous 
success for twelve years. 2 While these things were 
going on Timotheiis, the Athenian general, command¬ 
ing a force of both infantry and ships, besieged and 
took Torone and Potidaea, 3 and brought relief to 
Cyzicus,* which was undergoing a siege. 

82. When this year had ended, at Athens Chari- 303/2 
cleides 5 became archon, and in Rome consuls were 
elected, Lucius Aemilius Mamercus and Lucius 
Sextius Lateranus. During their term of office the 
Arcadians collaborating with the Pisans administered 

property, freed their slaves, and set up a tyranny along the 
line of Dionysius of Syracuse. See Justin, 16. 4-5. 

3 On Torone and Potidaea see Isocrates, Antidosis, 108, 

113 f. and Polyaenus, 3. 10. 15. 

* The Theban fleet under Epameinondas had been operat¬ 
ing during the summer of 364 in the Sea of Marmora and 
had caused Byzantium to withdraw from the Athenian con¬ 
federacy (see chap. 79. 1). At the arrival of Timotheiis in 
the region, Epameinondas prudently withdrew and Timo- 
theiis recovered Byzantium and relieved the siege of Cyzicus. 

See Nepos, Timotheiis, 1. 3 and Glotz, Hist, gr. 3. 170. 

6 The battle of Mantineia, described under this archonsliip, 
occurred in 362 just as the Mantineians were gathering in the 
harvest (Xenophon, Hell. 7. 5. 14), which would normally 
take place from the middle of June on (Fougeres, Mantinee 
et I’Arcadie orientals, 56, 460). 
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TU)V 'OXvprrlwv, Kal eKvplevov tov iepov Kal rdiv 
iv avrw yprjpdrwv. rdiv Se MavTivewv avaXa- 
{Sovtwv els tovs ISlovs filovs ovk oXlya rdiv dvadt)- 
paruw earrevSov oi rrapavoprjoavTes SiaKareyeiv 
tov 7 rpos ’HAetovs noXepov, Iva pur) Sdanv ev eiprjvr) 

2 Xoyov rdiv avaXwdevrwv. tow Se aAAoiv ’A pKaSwv 
fiovXopevwv avvOeodai tt)v elprpnqv, ardaeLS 1 * Ikl- 
vt)oav rrpos tovs opoeOvels. yevopevwv ovv SveZv 
€Taipid>v, ovveJSacve Trjs pev tovs T eyearas, Trjs 

3 Se tovs MavriveZs r)yeZa6ai. errl -rroXv Se Trjs 
Sta<f>opds au£r)8e£cnr)s els rrjv Sta rdiv ottXwv Kplaiv 
KaTTjVTTjcrav, Kal Teyearai pev irpeofievaavres rrpos 
Bolwtovs erretoav eavroZs fiorjdeZv, oi Se BolojtoI 
OTpaTTjyov emoT-qaavres ' BrrapeivdwSav Kal Sv- 
vapuv atjioXoyov Sovres e^anecrTeiXav fiorjdrjoat tois 

4 Teyearcus. oi Se MavrtveZs rqv €K Trjs BoiWTias 
Svvap.iv Kal tt)V ' BirapecvowSov So£av KaTarrXa- 
yevres, rrpos tovs eyOpordrovs twv Bolwtwv ’A 6r)- 
vaiovs Kac AaKeSaipovlovs rrpeafieis eKrrepipavres 
eneioav avppayeZv. wv dprfrorepwv dSpds Sv- 
vdpeis rayews avocrTeiXdvTwv, ay dives ttoXXol Kal 

5 peydXoi Kara rrjv HeXoTTOvvrjOov avveemjaav. eu¬ 
ros' ovv AaKeSaipdvioi pev rrXrjaiov oIkovvtcs eorpa- 
revoav els ttjv ’ApKaSlav, ’BrrapeivwvSas Se Kara 
tovtov tov Kaipov peTa Trjs Svvdpews rrpo’Cwv Kal 
Trjs Mavriveias ov paKpdv drreywv errvdeTO rrapd 
twv eyywpiwv on AaKeSaipovioi rravSrjpel rrop- 

1 ordoeis P, Vogel: ordow Vulgate, Dindorf, Bekker. 

1 For the use of the treasure see Cary, Cambridge Ancient 

History , 6. 98, and for the gold coins issued in the name of 

Pisa see op. cit.. Volume of Plates, ii. 6. d. 

‘ Diodorus completely reverses the role of Mantineia in 
ISO 
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the Olympian games, and were masters of the temple 363/2 b.c. 
and the offerings deposited in it. 1 Since the Manti- 
neians had appropriated for their own private uses a 
large number of the dedications, they were eager as 
transgressors for the war against the Eleians to con¬ 
tinue, in order to avoid, if peace were restored, giving 
an account of their expenditures. 1 But since the rest 
of the Arcadians wished to make peace, they stirred up 
strife against their fellow countrymen. Two parties 
accordingly sprang up, one headed by Tegea, and the 
other by Mantineia. Their quarrel assumed such pro¬ 
portions that they resorted to a decision by arms, and 
the Tegeans, having sent ambassadors to the Boeo¬ 
tians, won assistance for themselves, for the Boeotians 
appointed Epameinondas general, gave him a large 
army, and dispatched him to aid the Tegeans. 3 The 
Mantineians, terrified at the army from Boeotia and 
the reputation of Epameinondas, sent envoys to the 
bitterest enemies of the Boeotians, the Athenians and 
the Lacedaemonians, and prevailed upon them to 
fight on their side. 4 And when both peoples had 
quickly sent in response strong armies, many heavy 
engagements took place in the Peloponnesus. Indeed 
the Lacedaemonians, living near at hand, immediately 
invaded Arcadia, but Epameinondas, advancing at this 
juncture with his army and being not far from Manti¬ 
neia, learned from the inhabitants that the Lacedae¬ 
monians, in full force, were plundering the territory 

the matter of the use of the treasures of Olympia. Mantineia, 
according to Xenophon, Hell. 7. 4. 33, protested against this 
and headed the party eager to make peace with Elis. The 
quarrel over the appropriation of sacred money brought to 
light the fundamental split in Arcadian politics, 

3 See Xenophon, Hell. 7. 4. 34, 35. 

4 See Xenophon, Hell. 7. 5. 3. 
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6 down r rjV tcov T eyeartbv %wpav. v?roXafid) v ovv 

eprjpov elvai arpanajTwv rr/v YiTTaprrjv, errefiaXeTO 
p,kv peya n Trpatjai, rrjv 8e rvy-qv eayev avnirpar- 
rovaav. avros pev yap vvktos dbpprjarev errl rrjv 
Yirrapr-qv, o Se pamXevs raiv AaKeSaipLovccov *Ayts 
VTTOTTrevaas rr/v ayyivoiav rr/v ’ErrapeivcovSov KaT- 
earoydoaro pev to peXXov ep<f>povu)s, egerrepifie 1 
Se TLvas KpfjTas rjpepoSpopovs, Si' <liv KaTaraxrj- 
aras top ’ErrapeivcovSav toTs anoXeXeippevois ev rfj 
Yinaprr) eSrjXtuare, Sion Boiarroi arwropcos rj^ovanv 
eiTL Trfv AaiceSalpova TTopdrjaovres rrjv ttoXiv, avros 
8 ws av Tayicrra Svvairo pera rrjs Swap,ecus rj£ei 
fiorjOrjcriov rfj rrarplSi. eieeXevev ovv 1 to is ev rr} 
YirapTr] irapa<f>vXa.TTeiv rr/v noXiv prjSev Kara- 
neTrXrjypevovs- Tayv yap avrov em<fiavevTa fiorj- 
drjoeiv. 

83. T <a>v Se K.pT)Twv avvropais to rrapayyeXdev 
TToirjcravTWv, napaSo^ajs ol AaKeSaipovioi rrjv 
aXcoaiv rrjs rrajplSos e£ecf>vyov prj npoSrjXcodelcnrjs 
yap rijs emdeaeivs eXadev av o * V.TTajieLvclivScLS 
eia-neotbv els rr/v YmipTrjv. Trjv pev ovv emvoiav 
tG)v arparrjywv apforepajv Sucalcos av tis ano- 
Segairo, avverwrepav Se aTparqylav rrjv rov Aa- 
2 kojvos* riyrjoaiTo. ov prjv dXX ’ o 'EnapLeivcovSas 
oXrjv rrjv vvxra SiaypuTTV-qaas Kal to 8i aarrjpa rijs 
oSov Kara anovSrjv Siavvaras ap' rjpepa rrpoarjye 
rfi YnapTr).' 6 8’ errl -rrjs (fivXaKrjs arroXeXetp- 
pevos AyrjcriXaos dXlyip nporepov ypdvai tcov K prj- 
Tov aKovaas ra Kara pepos, evdvs pera TroXXfjs 


1 egenepijie Wurm : rj£eiv 
rj£av Iwe/i^e cet. * 

3 Rhodoman : AarceSaiporc 
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of Tegea. Supposing then that Sparta was stripped 363/2 
of soldiers, he planned a great stroke, but fortune 
worked against him. He himself set out by night to 
Sparta, but the Lacedaemonian king Agis, suspecting 
the cunning of Epameinondas, shrewdly guessed what 
he would do, and sent out some Cretan runners and 
through them forestalling Epameinondas got word to 
the men who had been left behind in Sparta that the 
Boeotians would shortly appear in Lacedaemon to 
sack the city, but that he himself would come as 
quickly as possible with his army to bring aid to his 
native land. 1 So he gave orders for those who were 
in Sparta to watch over the city and be terrified at 
nothing, for he himself would soon appear with help. 

83. The Cretans speedily carried out their orders, 
and the Lacedaemonians miraculously avoided the 
capture of their native land ; for had not the attack 
been disclosed in advance, Epameinondas would have 
burst into Sparta undetected. We can justly praise 
the ingenuity of both generals, but should deem the 
strategy of the Laconian the shrewder. It is true 
that Epameinondas, without resting the entire night, 
covered the distance at top speed and at daybreak 
attacked Sparta. But Agesilaiis, who had been left 
on guard and had learned only shortly before from 
the Cretans all about the enemy’s plan, straightway 

1 See Xenophon, Hell. 7. 5. 4-17; Polybius, 9. 8; Plu¬ 
tarch, Agesilaiis, 34. Diodorus’ account diverges from the 
other three in that it is Agesilaiis who is represented by them 
as already on the way to Mantineia and forced to return to 
protect Sparta. Except for the well-known bias of Xenophon 
for Agesilaiis, one could unhesitatingly suspect Diodorus, 
especially since no Spartan king Agis is known for this 
date. Cleomenes, brother of Agesipolis and son of Cleom- 
brotus, succeeded the former in 370 and still ruled (see chap. 

60. 4 and note 2 on p. 119). 
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anovSfjs tt]v empeAeiav enoirjoaTO Trjs noAews- 

3 tovs iuev ovv npeafivraTovs twv naldojv Kal tovs 
yeyrjpaKOTas ini ra OTeyr} 1 twv oIklwv dvej3lj3aae 
Kal npooeTatjev and tovtwv apvvaadai tovs els 
rqv noAiv fha£,op,evovs, avros 8e tovs aKpaljovTas 
Tals TjAiKiais ovvT&^as diepepiaev els tcls npo Tfjs 
noAews Svayojplas Kal napoSovs, Kal navTas tovs 
S vvapcevovs Tonovs 8e£ao6ai SloSov ipufipatjas av- 

4 epeve ttjv twv noAeplwv e<f>o8ov. ’Enapeivwvdas 
8’ els nAelw peprj 8ieAopevos tovs aTpaTidnas Kal 
navTTj npoanmTWv Kara tov avTov Kaipov, ws 
et8e TTjV twv TinapTiaTWv ovVTatjiv, evdvs eyvw 
peprjvvpevrjv ttjv npaljiv opws 8e npoapa)(opevos 
ndoi Kara pepos k<ju Tais dvaywplais eAaTTodpevos 

5 avvijmev els yelpas. noAAa 8e nadwv Kal 8paaas 
ovk aneorrj Trjs (fnAoTiplas, eons to OTpaTevpa 2 
twv AaKeSaipovlwv enavrjAOev els ttjv jhndprrjv 
noAAwv 8e porjdovvrwv tois noAiopKovpevois Kal 
Trjs vvktos KaTaAafiovcnrjs, eAvae tt]v noAiopKiav. 

84. Hvdopevos 8e napa twv alypaAwTwv on 
Mavrtvet? nav8r)pel napeioi fiorjdovvTes tois Aa- 
Kedaipovlois, Tore pev avayojprjaas piKpov and 
Trjs noAews KarearpaTonedevaev ■ napayyelAas 8e 
8einvonoieto6ai, KaraAmdiv twv Innewv Tivas, tov- 
tois iLiev naprjyyeiAev ews 3 ewBivrjs (j>vAaKrjs nvpd. 
Kaleiv ev rrj napepfioAfj, avTOS 8e peTO. Trjs 8v- 
vapews a<f>opprjaas eanevaev a<f>vw npoaneaelv' 

2 rots 1 anoAeAeippevois ev Trj MavTivela. rfj 8’ 
voTepaia noAArjv Siavvaas o8ov atfrvw tols Mav- 
Tivevaiv dveAnlarws eneppaljev, oil prjv eKparrjoe 
1 Ttyn AFK. 3 Dindorf: OTpaToireSevua. 

3 ews added by Wurm. 
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devoted his utmost energy to the care of the city’s 
defence. He placed the oldest children and the aged 
on the roofs of the houses and instructed them from 
there to defend themselves against the enemy if he 
forced a way into the city, while he himself lined up 
the men in the prime of life and apportioned them to 
the obstacles in front of the city and to the approaches, 
and, having blocked all places that could offer passage, 
he awaited the attack of the enemy. Epameinondas, 
after dividing his soldiers into several columns, at¬ 
tacked everywhere at once, but when he saw the 
disposition of the Spartans, he knew immediately 
that his move had been revealed. Nevertheless he 
made the assault on all the positions one after the 
other, and, though he was at a disadvantage because 
of the obstacles, closed in a hand-to-hand combat. 
Many a blow he received and dealt and did not call 
off the zealous rivalry until the army of the Lacedae¬ 
monians re-entered Sparta. Then as many came to 
the assistance of the besieged and night intervened, 
he desisted from the siege. 

84. Having learned from his captives that the 
Mantineians had come in full force to assist the Lace¬ 
daemonians, Epameinondas then withdrew a short 
distance from the city and encamped, and having 
given orders to prepare mess, he left some of the 
horsemen and ordered them to bum fires in the camp 
until the morning watch, while he himself set out with 
his army and hurried to fall suddenly on those who 
had been left in Mantineia. Having covered much 
ground op the next day, he suddenly broke in on the 
Mantineians w'hen they were not expecting it. How- 


* So Vogel; emireoeiv Reiske : itepvneoelv, 
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rfjs em^oXrjs, xalrrep airavra rfj orparrjyla rrpovor]- 
adpevos, aXXa rfjv Tvyrjv Xafiwv dvriirpaTTOvoav 
7rapa8o£a>s airefiaXe rfjv vlxrjv. apri yap avrov 
rrXrjOid^ovTOS eprrjpfp rfj noXei KarijvTrjoav Ittl 
O arepa rrjs Mavnvelas ol rrep<j)devres vr to rwv 
AOrjvaiwv ct pan coral rrpos Trjv ovppaylav, ovres 
e£axioyiXioi, (jTpaTrjyov S’ eyovres ' UyrjolXewv, 1 
av8pa Tore 2 vapa rots rroXlrais erraivovpevav, ov- 
tos 8e roii? Ixavovs els rfjv ttoXiv irapeiaayaywv, 
rrjv aXXrjV 8vvap.iv Sgeragev ws pdyr] 8iaxpi8rjod- 

3 pevos. 3 evOvs 8e xal AaxeSaipovioi /cat Mav- 
riveis €TT€<f>avrjaav, /cat irpos rfjv twv oXojv xploiv 
drravres xareoxevalfovro 1 /cat to vs Travrayodev avp- 

4 payovs pere-rrepirovro. rots pev ovv MavriveOcnv 
ifiorjdovv ’ IIAetot /cat Aaxe8aipovioi /cat ’Adrjvaloi 
/cat aAAot rives, wv 6 avpiras apiOpos rjv ire^ol pev 
nXeloVS rwv Siapvplwv ImreZs 8e rrepl 8ioyiXlovs- 
rois 8e Teyedrais avvepayovv ol TrXeZoroi xal 
xpdnaroi rwv ’Apxd8wv xal ’Ayaiol 5 /cat Boiamn 
Ka \ ’Apyeioi /cat rives erepoi rwv IT eXoTTOvvqolojv 
xal rwv e£wOev ovppdywv, ol 8e irdvres rjdpolodrj- 
aav rre^ol pev vrrep to vs rpiopvplovs, ImreZs 8’ 
ovx eXarrovs rwv rpiayiXlwv. 

85. ’Ap<f>OTepwv 8e rrpoOvpws ovyxarajSavrwv 3 
els rov vrrep rwv oXwv aywva, xal 8iaray0evrwv 
1 See Kirchner, Pros. Aft. no. 6339 : 'Hyi/Aoxor. 

, * So Capps, tuiv . . . cmivov/tfvwv Wesseling : tot . . . 


8 So Wesseling : StaKptOTjaofievovs, 

4 So PA, Vogel; irapeOKCvdtovTo cet. 

5 Wesseling places k at ’A X aiol after ’HAeioi abc 
chap. 85.2 and Xenophon, Hell. 7. 4. 17). 

^ TTpodvp.ois avyKo.Tafl6.VTwv Hertlein : owrofiais r 
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ever, he did not succeed in his attempt, although by 363/2 *.c, 
his plan of campaign he had provided for every con¬ 
tingency, but, finding Fate opposed to him, contrary 
to his expectations he lost the victory. For just as he 
was approaching the unprotected city, on the opposite 
side of Mantineia there arrived the reinforcements sent 
by Athens, 1 six thousand in number with Hegesileos 2 
their general, a man at that time renowned amongst 
his fellow citizens. He introduced an adequate force 
into the city and arrayed the rest of the army in 
expectation of a decisive battle. And presently 
the Lacedaemonians and Mantineians made their ap¬ 
pearance as well, whereat all got ready for the contest 
which was to decide the issue and summoned their 
allies from every direction. On the side of the Manti¬ 
neians were the Eleians, Lacedaemonians, Athenians, 
and a few others, who numbered all told more than 
twenty thousand foot and about two thousand horse. 

On the side of the Tegeans the most numerous and 
bravest of the Arcadians were ranged as allies, also 
Achaeans, 3 Boeotians, Argives, some other Pelopon¬ 
nesians, and allies from outside, and all in all there 
were assembled above thirty thousand foot and not 
less than three thousand horse. 

85. Both sides eagerly drew together for the de¬ 
cisive conflict, 4 their armies in battle formation, while 

1 See chap. 82. 4 and Xenophon, Hell. 7. 5. 15. 

2 The name of the Athenian commander is given as Hege¬ 
sileos by Ephorus (Diog. Laert. 2. 54) and by Xenophon 
(He Vectigalibus , 3. 7). Hegesileos was uncle of Eubulus 
and general again in the year 349/8. See critical note. 

3 Probably from Thessaly, ’Ayaioi (bdiwrai, if present text 
is retained. See chap. 85. 2 for Achaeans of Peloponnesus. 

4 The fundamental account of the battle of Mantineia is 
found in Xenophon, Hell. 7. 5. 18-27. For references to 
maps and special problems see Glotz, Hist. gr. 3.177, note 101. 
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T (3v arparoTrihcov, ol pev pdvTeLS 1 a^aytaaopevoi 
nap’ dp(f>OTepois aTre^alvovTO rr]V vlktjv vtto twv 

2 6ewv Trpo<f>aivop.evT]v Kara Se rrjv rd£iv 2 * 4 Mavrivet? 
ph> peTa twv aXXow ’ ApxdSwv to Sector erreZyov 
Kepas, eyovres nrapaardrag Kal ovvaywviOTas Aa- 
KeSaLpoviovs, tovtols Se avveyeZs rjarav ’HAetoi Kal 
’AyaLol, /cal t<3v dXXwv ot KaTaSeearepoL T17V 
pecrrjv 8 eireZyov tol£lv to S’ evwvvpov Kepas av- 
eirXrjpow ’AOrjvaZoi. (dyfiaZoL S’ avrol pev eirl to 
evwvvpov Kepas eTayd-qaav, TrapaaraTas eyovTes 
’ApKaSas, to Se 8e£tov rrapeSuiKav ’ApyeloLS' to 
Se aAAo ttXt}9os dveirXrjpov ttjv pecr-qv to^lv, 
Eu/Joei? Kal AoKpol /cal JIlkvwvlol, irpos Se tov¬ 
tols MeaarjVLOL Kal MaAiefe /cal Alviaves, ctl Se 
Kal ©erraAol /cal ol Xoltto'l avppayoL. tovs S' 
LTTTreZs i(j>’ eKaTepcDV twv KepaTwv dpfyoTepoi Sl- 

3 elXovTO. twv Se aT paTevpaTWV tovtov tov Tporrov 
TeTaypevajv, uts 17877 TrXrjalov vnrjpyov dXXrjXwv, 
at pev adXmyyes to rroXepiKov ear/pacvov, at Se 
Swapecs TjXdXa^av Kal Tip peyedei tt js jHorjs tt)v 
VLKTjV earjpaivov. Kal to pev tt pwrov LTTTTopaylav 
ev toZs Kepaai avveoTriaavTO, Kad’ f/v rat? </>tAo- 

4 Tiplais eavrovs vnepefiaXoVTo. ol pev yap twv 
’Adrjvaiaiv hrireZs toZs tow Qrjfialwv eireXaaavTes 
TjXaTTOVVTO ovy OVTW TaZs TWV LTTTTOJV * apeTCLIS 
ovSe rat? IStais evifrvylaLS ovSe TaZs /cara ttjv 
Ittttlkt)V eptreipiaLs- ev yap tovtols drraoLV ovk 
rjv KaTaSeearepov to twv ’AO-qvalwv Ittttlkov tw 
Se irXrjdeL Kal tt\ TrapaoKevfj twv ifiLXwv* /cal ttJ 
OTpaTTjyLKrj crwra^eL ttoXv twv evavriwv eXelirovTO. 
avTol pev ovv° oXlyovs etyov a/covriara?, ol Se 

1 So Scaliger : v-mnwiis. 
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the soothsayers, having sacrificed on both sides, de- 363/2 
clared that victory was foreshadowed by the gods. 

In the disposition of forces the Mantineians with the 
rest of the Arcadians occupied the right wing with the 
Lacedaemonians as their neighbours and supporters, 
and next to these were Eleians and Achaeans ; and 
the weaker of the remaining forces occupied the 
centre, while the Athenians filled the left wing. The 
Thebans themselves had their post on the left wing, 
supported by the Arcadians, while they entrusted the 
right to the Argives. The remaining multitude filled 
the middle of the line : Euboeans, Locrians, Sicyo- 
nians, Messenians, Malians, Aenianians, together with 
Thessalians and the remaining allies. Both sides 
divided the cavalry and placed contingents on each 
wing. Such was the array of the armaments, and now 
as they approached one another, the trumpets sounded 
the battle charge, the armies raised the battle shout, 
and by the very volume of their cries betokened their 
victory. At first they engaged in a cavalry battle on 
the flanks in which they outbid each other in keen 
rivalry. Now as the Athenian horse attacked the 
Theban they suffered defeat not so much because of 
the quality of their mounts nor yet on the score of 
the riders’ courage or experience in horsemanship, 
for in none of these departments was the Athenian 
cavalry deficient ; but it was in the numbers and 
equipment of the light-armed troops and in their 
tactical skill that they were far inferior to their oppo¬ 
nents. Indeed they had only a few javelin-throwers, 


2 So Wurm (cp. chap. 86 . 2): d(lav. 

8 So Capps (cp. chap. 85. 3 below) : AoLirijv. 

* So Schafer: imretav. 6 So Wesseling : rbiAan>. 

4 oSv A, omitted by cet. 
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QrjfSaiot. TpnrXaoiovs o<j>ev8ovrjTas Kal dfcovTiaraj 
to vs €K twv nepl ttjv ©erraAtav tottlov aneoTaX- 

5 pevovs. ovtol TrepiTTorepov eK naiSwv Jj-rjXovvTes 
ttjv ev tovtois pdx r l v > p^ydX-rjv pcmrjv noteiv eiw- 
deioav 1 ev rals pdyais hid ttjv ev tovtois epneipiav. 
8io7T€p o i ’AdrjvaloL Ka.TaTiTpwoKop.evoi pev, vn to 
twv 1 <jn.Xt.Kwv, KaTanovovpevoi 8’ vi to twv avOe- 

6 OTTjKOTWv, dnavTes eTpdnrrjaav. ttjv 8e (jyvyrjv 
cktos twv KepaTwv TToirjoapevoi SiwpOwoavro ttjv 
tjttov apa pev yap koto. ttjv dTroycopYjOLV ovk 
eVapafav ttjv I8iav <f>dXayya, dpa 8e Trepnreoovres 
Evfioevoi Kal puo6o<l>6poi.s tlolv aneoTaXpevois em 
rrjv KaTaXrjtpLv twv ttXtjoiov Xocj>wv, ovvdijjav re? 

7 avrols pdyr]V airavras aneKTeivav. ol 8e twv 
Qrjfiatwv imrels r oils pev <f>evyovras ovk eire8iwjjav, 
em 8e ttjv cfndXayya twv dvrneTaypevwv e-rreXd- 
aavres etfnXoTipovvTO napaXXaijai, tovs ne^ovs. 
toxvpas 8e pdxt]s yevopevrjs, Kal twv ' ABrjvalwv 
KaTaTTOVovpevwv Kal npos <j>vyrjv opprjadvTWV, o 
twv ’HAetajv Imrapxos brl ttjs ovpaylas TeTay- 
pevos ene^orjOTjoe tols <j>evyovai, Kal ttoXXovs twv 
BotwTWV KaTajiaXwv naXlvTpoTTOv hrol-qae ttjv pd- 

8 XV V ' °' L t J ‘* v °$ v T< ^ v 'HAetajv imrels toutov tov 
Tpdrrov em<j>avevTes tw Xatw Kepan to yeyovo? 
irepl tovs ovppdyovs IXaTTWpa 8twp6woavro- em 
8e daTepov KepaTos emppajjavrwv aXXrjXois twv 
imrewv fipayav xpdvov rj pdx 7 ] 8t epetvev loopponos, 
peTa 8e TavTO. 81 a t€ to ttXtjOos Kal ttjv dpeTTjv 
twv Bolwtwv Kal QeTTaXwv imrewv 01 peTa twv 
MavTivewv ov re? efiidadrjaav, Kal ovyvovs ano- 
fiaXovres KaTe<j>vyov irpos ttjv I8iav <j>aXayya. 

86. 'H pev ovv twv nap ’ ap<j>oTepois imrewv 
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whereas the Thebans had three times as many slingers 303/2: 
and javelin-throwers sent them from the regions about 
Thessaly. These people practised from boyhood as¬ 
siduously this type of lighting and consequently were 
wont to exercise great weight in battles because of 
their experience in handling these missiles. Conse¬ 
quently the Athenians, who were continually being 
wounded by the light-armed and were harried to 
exhaustion by the opponents who confronted them, 
all turned and fled. But having fled beyond the flanks, 
they managed to retrieve their defeat, for even in 
their retreat they did not break their own phalanx, 
and encountering simultaneously the Euboeans and 
certain mercenaries who had been dispatched to seize 
the heights near by, they gave battle and slew them 
all. Now the Theban horse did not follow up the 
fugitives, but, assailing the phalanx opposing them, 
strove zealously to outflank the infantry. The battle 
was a hot one; the Athenians were exhausted and had 
tinned to flee, when the Eleian cavalry-commander, 
assigned to the rear, came to the aid of the fugitives 
and, by striking down many Boeotians, reversed the 
course of the battle. So while the Eleian cavalry by 
their appearance in this fashion on the left wing re¬ 
trieved the defeat their allies had sustained, on the 
other flank both cavalry forces lashed at one another 
and the battle hung for a short time in the balance, 
but then, because of the number and valour of the 
Boeotian and Thessalian horsemen, the contingents 
on the Mantineian side were forced back, and with 
considerable loss took refuge with their own phalanx. 

86. Now the cavalry battle had the foregoing issue. 


1 So Dindorf: elMaatv. 3 twv added by Reiske. 
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/xapj r olovtov eo^e to tc'Ao? • at 8e ire^ai 1 hvva.jj.eis 
ws avvrjXQov els x el P as Tots TToX.ep.iois, jj.eya.Xovs 
ko.1 OavjjaoTOVs aywvas ovveoTrjoavro. ovhe-rroTe 
yap 'EAAtjvcuv TTpos "EAAijva? dywvit.op.evwv oyre 
TrXrjOos avhpwv tooovto -napeTa^aro ovQ' -rjyepoves 
d^LoXoywrepoi rots d^Lwpaoiv ovre dvhpes hvvarw- 
repot Tas ev rot? Kivhvvois avhpayadlas 2 enehei- 

2 £avro. ot yap 7 re£op,ayeiv apiara hwapevoL Kara 
tovs VTTOKeLjjevovs Kaipovs, Botiorot /cat Aa/ceSat- 
jjovLOL, TTpos aXXrjXovs Kara T-rjV rat; tv avOeoTTjKores 
npaiTOV jJO-Xlv ovvijipav, ovheplav <f>eihw -noLovpevoL 
tov l,fjV. Kal to pev TTpwTOV rvTTTOvres aXXrjXovs 
Tots Sopaot, Kal Sid rrjv ttvkvottjtcl twv irXrjywv 
to, nXetcrra ovvrpuljavTes, els tov airo rrjsjMxaipas 

3 dywva KarrjVTTjOav. avp-nXeKopevoi he tols owpacri 
/cat TTavrolas hiaOeoeis rpavpdrwv dnepya^opevoL 
TOLS OvjjQLS ovk eXrjyov em "oXvv 8 * XP° V ° V Tol % 
heivols eyKaprepovvrwv Sta rrjv vrrepfioXrjv r fjs Trap’ 
eKaTepois avhpayaOias ovhepiav poirrjv eXapfiavev 3 * * 
rj jj.axTj. e/caoTO? yap tov iradelv tl heivov /caTa- 
tfjpovwv, tov 8e Spaaat tl Xaprrpov e<f>iepevos, ev- 
yev&s dvehexero tov imp tt)S hdjjrjs ddvarov. 

4 lo X vpds he pdyrjS em ttoAw tc Xpovov yivopevrjs 
Kal tov KLvhvvov jj.7jhejj.Lav porrrjv Xapfiavovros, o 
jiev 'ETTapeivwvhas tirroXaflwv TVjS Ihlas ~ dperrjs 
TTpoahelaOaL tt/v vlkt]v, eyvw hi’ eavrov Kplvai tov 
KLvhvvov. evdvs ovv avaXafiojv tow dpicrrovs teat 
jj.eTCL tovtcjv ovjjj>pd£as, eloefiaXev elspeoovs tovs 
noXepiovs • Kadrjyovjjevos he tov ovvt aypaTos, ko.l 
TTpdjTos aKOVTioas, ejiaXe tov rjyovpevov twv Aa- 

5 Kehaipoviwv. eiOis hi Kal twv dAAwv ei<r ntpas 
epxojJ.evwv, ovs pev aveXwv, ovs oe KaTanXyga- 
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But when the infantry forces closed with the enemy in 363/2 
hand-to-hand combat, a mighty, stupendous struggle 
ensued. For never at any other time when Greeks 
fought Greeks was such a multitude of men arrayed, 
nor did generals of greater repute or men more com¬ 
petent ever display such gallantry in battle. For the 
most capable foot-soldiers of that time, Boeotians and 
Lacedaemonians, whose lines were drawn up facing 
one another, began the contest, exposing their lives 
to every risk. After the first exchange of spears 
in which most were shattered by the very density of 
the missiles, they engaged with swords. And although 
their bodies were all locked with one another and they 
were inflicting all manner of wounds, yet they did not 
leave off; and for a long time as they persisted in 
their terrible work, because of the superlative courage 
displayed on each side, the battle hung poised. For 
each man, disregarding the risk of personal hurt, 
but desirous rather of performing some brilliant deed, 
would nobly accept death as the price of glory. As the 
battle raged severely for a long time and the conflict 
took no turn in favour of either side, Epameinondas, 
conceiving that victory called for the display of his 
own valour also, decided to be himself the instrument 
to decide the issue. So he immediately took his best 
men, grouped them in close formation and charged 
into the midst of the enemy ; he led his battalion in 
the charge and was the first to hurl his javelin, and hit 
the commander of the Lacedaemonians. Then, as the 
rest of his men also came immediately into close 
quarters with the foe, he slew some, threw others into 


1 So Dindorf: m£iical. 

3 ras . . . dvSpayadias Wesseling (cp. chap. 65. 3): rats 

• . dv8paya.dia.LS. 3 So Wesseling : dveAdpj 8avev. 
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pevos, SieKoipe rrjv <f>dXayya twv noXepiwv. ol Se 
AaKeSaipovioi to a^lwpa rov 'EnapeivwvSov Kal 
to fiapos rov nepl avrov avoTrjparos KaranXa- 
yevres dveyajpovv e/c rijs paxes' iniKeipevwv Se 
twv Boioitwv Kal tovs eoydrovs a lei <f>ovev6vrtov, 
veKpwv eaojpevOrj nXijdos. 

87. Ol Se AaKe8aip.6vi.oi, dewpovvres 'Enapei- 
vwvSav 7 rpodvporepov nponlnrovra 1 ra i dvpw, 
aweSpapov in' avrov. noXXdiv Se Kal 7 tvkvwv 
< f>epopevwv fieXwv, ra pev egeveve, ra Se SieKpovero, 
riva Se eK tov awparos i^aipwv tovtois rjpvvero 
tovs em<f>epopevovs. rjpwiKws S' vnep rijs vi'ktjs 
dyojvicrdpevos Kaiplav eXafie nXrjyrjv els tov dw- 
paKa. KXaadevros Se tov Soparos, Kal rov cnSrjpov 
KaraXeLtfidevTOs ev rw acvpan, napaxprjpa eneae 
KaTiayvdels vnd rfjs nXijyrjs. Trepl Se tov awparos 
ep.neaovar)s <f)iXonplas, Kal noXXdiv nap' dp<j>o- 
repois avalpedevrwv, poyis ol OyfUaloi rfj pwprj 
twv awpdrwv npoeyovres Karenovrjaav tovs AaKe- 

2 Saipovlovs. (fivyfjs Se yevopevr/s, ol pev Boiwrol 
fipayvv eniSiw^avres \povov aveorpeifiav, a vayKaio- 
rarov rjyovpevoi to Kvpievoai rd)V veKpwv. ava- 
KaXeaapeviov ovv twv oaXmyKTWv tovs arpariwras, 
dnavres rijs pdxr/s dneorrjoav, Kal rponaiov dp<f>6- 

3 repot arqaavTes rjp<j>eofiriTovv 2 rijs viK-qs. ol pev 
yap *ABrjvaiot veviKTjKores tovs nepl tov Xo<f>ov 
EvfioeZs Kal piodotfropovs Kvpioi twv veKpwv vnfjp- 
Xov, ol Se Boioitoi tovs AaKeSaipovlovs and Kpa- 

TOVS TjTTTjKOTeS Ka'l KpaTOVVT€S TWV nenTWKOTWV 

4 npoaevepov eavrois rr/v vuajv. enl pev oSv xpovov 
rivd nepl rijs twv veKpwv dvaipeaews ovSerepoi 
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a panic, and broke through the enemy phalanx. The 863/2 
Lacedaemonians, overawed by the prestige of Epa- 
meinondas and by the sheer weight of the contingent 
he led, withdrew from the battle, but the Boeotians 
kept pressing the attack and continually slaying any 
men who were in the rear rank, so that a multitude 
of corpses was piled up. 

87. As for the Lacedaemonians, when they saw that 
Epameinondas in the fury of battle was pressing for¬ 
ward too eagerly, they charged him in a body. As 
the missiles flew thick and fast about him, he dodged 
some, others he fended off, still others he pulled from 
his body and used to ward offhis attackers. But while 
struggling heroically for the victory, he received a 
mortal wound in the chest. As the spear broke and 
the iron point was left in his body, he fell of a sudden, 
his strength sapped by the wound. About his body a 
rivalry ensued in which many were slain on both sides, 
but at last with difficulty by their superiority in bodily 
strength, the Thebans wore the Lacedaemonians out. 

As the latter turned and fled, the Boeotians pursued 
for a short time but turned back, considering it most 
essential to take possession of the bodies of the dead. 

So, when the trumpeters sounded recall for their men, 
all withdrew from battle and both sides set up trophies 
claiming the victory. In fact the Athenians had de¬ 
feated the Euboeans and mercenaries in the battle for 
the heights and were in possession of the dead ; while 
the Boeotians, because they had overpowered the 
Lacedaemonians and were in possession of the dead, 
were for awarding the victory to themselves. So for a 
long time neither side sent envoys to recover its dead, 

1 So Wesseling jcp. chap. 65. 1): tTpomritnovra. 
s dpu/xafir/Tow PA, ypuj>toj}-rjT0vv cet. 
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8ienpeafievaaVTO, iva prj 86£a>crw eKyaypevv tov 
T rpwreiov per a Se ravra tcov AaKe8aipovlcov 
TrpiOTWV emKTjpvKevaapevwv irepi r rjs tcov veKpwv 

5 avaipiaeivs apufroTepoi to vs ISiovs eBaifiav. 'Evra- 
peivcovSas S’ en £d>v els rr/v napep^oXrjV d.TTrjvexO’r], 
Kal tojv crvyKXrjOeVTWV larpojv dnocf>7]vapevo)v, oti 
iravrcos, orav e/c tov OcbpaKos e£aipeOjj to 8opv, 
avp-jUrjoeTCU Kal tov Bava tov eTraKoXovBfjoat., ev- 
i/iuyOTara tt/v 1 tov filov KaTa<JTpo<f>rjV e 77-0177 craro. 

6 TTpwrov pev yap tov VTTaamaTT]V npoaKaXeadpevos 

iTTrjpdiT-qaev el SiaaeawKe tt)V (Lott[ 8a. tov 8e 

(firjoavTos Kal BevTOS avTrjv npo ttjs opdaeois, naXiv 
eTTrjpwTTjoe noTepoi veviKrjKaow. dno(f>aivopevov 
Se tov irai8os oti Botairot veviKrjKaaiv, "Qpa, 
ifyrjalv, earl re XevTav, Kal irpooeTaijev iKamacrai 
to 8opv. dvafiorjodvrcov Se tcov irapovTwv cfilXcov, 
/cat rtvo? elvovTos oti TeXevras areKVos, ’E7raju.et- 
vcdvSa, Kal 8aKpvaavTOS, Ma Ata pev, cf>r)<j[v, aXXa 
KaTaXeliro) 8vo OvyaTepas, Trjv Te ev AevKTpois 
vIkt/v Kal TTjV ev MaVTivela. Kal tov 8opaTos 
e£aipedevTOS dvev TTaatjs Tapayrjs e^e-nvevaev. 

88. 'HjaeZ? 8’ elwdoTes Tat? twv dyaBdw av8pd>v 
TeXevTals emXeyecv tov "8iov eiraivov, ov8apd>s 
appoT tov r/yovpeBa napa8papeiv av8pos tt]Xikov- 
tov tt]V TeXevTTjV dvemo-qpavTov. So/cet yap poi 
prj povov tovs Kad' eavTOV vnepftaXXeiv ev Tjj 
<jTpaT7]yiKrj avveaei Kal epirecpia, npos Se tovtois 

2 emet/ceia Te Kal peyaXotfivyia. /caTa pev yap tt)V 
rjXiKiav TTjV tovtov yeyovaow dv8pes em<j>avels 
ITeAo7TtSa? re Qr/fiaTos 3 Kal TipoBeos /cat Kovaiv, 

1 eii/ivxoTaTa tvv Cobet! evil)VXOTo.TTiv. 
a So PAL : e v Patos cti S i cet. 
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in order that it should not appear to yield the primacy; 
but later, when the Lacedaemonians were the first to 
have sent a herald to ask for the recovery of their 
dead, each side buried its own. Epameinondas, how¬ 
ever, was carried back to camp still living, and the 
physicians were summoned, but when they declared 
that undoubtedly as soon as the spear-point should be 
drawn from his chest, death would ensue, with supreme 
courage he met his end. For first summoning his 
armour-bearer he asked him if he had saved his shield. 
On his replying yes and placing it before his eyes, he 
again asked, which side was victorious. At the boy’s 
answer that the Boeotians were victorious, he said, 
“ It is time to die,” and directed them to with¬ 
draw the spear point. His friends present cried out 
in protest, and one of them said : “ You die child¬ 
less, Epameinondas,” and burst into tears. To this 
he replied, “ No, by Zeus, on the contrary I leave 
behind two daughters, Leuctra and Mantineia, my 
victories. 1 Then when the spear point was with¬ 
drawn, without any commotion he breathed his last. 

88. For us who are wont to accord to the demise of 
great men the appropriate meed of praise, it would be 
most unfitting, so we think, to pass by the death of a 
man of such stature with no word of note. For it 
seems to me that he surpassed his contemporaries 
not only in skill and experience in the art of war, 
but in reasonableness and magnanimity as well. For 
among the generation of Epameinondas were famous 
men : Pelopidas the Theban, Timotheus and Conon, 


Had \evKrpa not been a neuter plural, the Greek would 
nave permitted the more effective turn of phrase available 
in Lngli s h. Cp. Philip of Macedon’s daughter, Thessalonike 
Victory in Thessaly.” 
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eri 8e Xa/Jpias’ re Kal ’IcjyiKpaTTjs ol ’AdrjvaToi, 
repos Se tout oi? ’ AyrjolXaos o hreapTiaT-qs , fip^X” 
to is ypovois reporepcov * 1 ' ev Se tois repo tov ^povoi?, 
erel row .MrjSi/ewv Kal llepceiKOW Kaipcbv, SoAcov 
Kal OepioroKXfjs Kal Mi/WiaS^?, sti Se Klpcov 
Kal MvpajviSrjs Kal UepiKXrjs Kai Tives eTepoi reapa 
tois ’AOrjvalois, KaTa Se tt]v Si/reAiav TeAcov o 

3 Aeivopevovs Kal Tives eTepoi. dXX’ op.cos ei tis 
ovyKpivai rds tout tov a peTas Trj 'RreapeivcovSov 
OTpaTTjyla Te Kal 8o£r], reoXv av repoeyovaav evpoi 
Trjv reepl tov ’KreapeivcovSav apeTrjv. Ttapa pev 
yap eKadTtp tcov aXXcov ev av evpoi repoTeprjpa 
Trjs 8o£r]s, reapa 8e tovtco redoas Tas apeTas 
rjdpoicrpevas. Kal yap pcoprj ocopaTos Kal Xoyov 
SeivoTTjTi, repos Se tovtois i/'U^tj? XaprepoTTjTi Ka i 
piaapyvpla Kal ereieiKela, Kal to peyiOTOV, avSpeia 
Kal arpaTrjyiKfj avveoei reoXi) Sir/veyKe redv tcov. 

4 Toiyapovv rj reaTpls avrov Z,owtos pev eKT-qaaTo 
TTjV rjyepovlav Trjs 'EAAdSos, TeXevrrjaavTOS Se 
TaVTfjS eoTeprjdrj koI Trjs erel to xeipov del peja- 
[3oArjs ereeipaOrj, Kal reepas Sia ttjv dcf>poovvr)v 
tcov rjyovpevcov avSparroSiopov Kal KaTacrKacf>rjs 
eAajSe reeipav. ’EnapeivowSas pev oSv reapa redai 
reepif}or)Tov eycov rr)v apeTrjv, ToiavTt]s eTU^e 
KaTaoTpocf>rjs tov filov. 

89- 01 S’ "EAATjves- peTa ttjv pdxrjv dpcfyioprj- 
Tovpevrjv exovres rejv vi'ktjv Kal Tats avSpayadlais 
icf>dpiXXoi KadeoTOrres, erri Se Trj crweyela tcov 
kivSvvcov KaTarrovovpevoi, SieXvoavro repos aXXrj- 
Xovs. ovvdepevoi Se Koivrjv elprqirqv Kal ovppaxlav, 
KaTCTaTTOV ev Trj ovppayla Kal tovs Meoorjviovs. 

2 ol Se AaKeSaipovioi Sia Trjv repos tovtovs aKaTaX- 
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also Chabrias and Iphicrates, Athenians all, and, 
besides, Agesilaiis the Spartan, who belonged to a 
slightly older generation. Still earlier than these, in 
the times of the Medes and Persians, there were 
Solon, Themistocles, Miltiades, and Cimon, Myroni- 
des, and Pericles and certain others in Athens, and 
in Sicily Gelon, son of Deinomenes, and still others. 
All the same, if you should compare the qualities of 
these with the generalship and reputation of Epamei- 
nondas, you would find the qualities possessed by 
Epameinondas far superior. For in each of the others 
you would discover but one particular superiority as 
a claim to fame; in him, however, all qualities com¬ 
bined. For in strength of body and eloquence of 
speech, furthermore in elevation of mind, contempt of 
lucre, fairness, and, most of all, in courage and shrewd¬ 
ness in the art of war, he far surpassed them all. So it 
was that in his lifetime his native country acquired 
the primacy of Hellas, but when he died lost it and 
constantly suffered change for the worse and finally, 
because of the folly of its leaders, experienced slavery 
aud devastation. So Epameinondas, whose valour was 
approved among all men, in the manner we have shown 
met his death. 

89. The states of Greece after the battle, since the 
victory'credited to them all was in dispute and they 
had proved to be evenly matched in the matter of 
valour, and, furthermore, were now exhausted by the 
unbroken series of battles, came to terms with one 
another. When they had agreed upon a general peace 
and alliance, they sought to include the Messenians 
in the compact. But the Lacedaemonians, because 


1 So Dindorf: nporepov. 

1 So Dindorf: tovtov. 
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XaKTOv aXXorpiorrjra rwv anov8wv ov npoelXovro 
Koivwvelv 1 Kal povoi rwv 'EXXr/vwv vnrjpxov e/c- 
anovSoi. 

3 Tiov 8e ovyypa(f>ewv &evo<f>wv pev o ’AOrjvatos 
rr/v rwv 'EXAt]vikwv ovvra^iv els rovrov top eviav- 
tov Karearpo<j>ev* enl rrjv 'Enapeivwvdov reXevrrpr 
’ Ava^ipAvt]s 8e 6 AaptpaKrjvds rr/v npwrt]v rwv 
’EXXt]vikwv aveypatfiev aptjapevos and deoyovias 
Kal dno rov npwrov yevovs rwv avdpwnwv, kot- 
earrpo<f>e 8’ els rr/v ev Mavnvela paxrjv Kal rrjv 
’EnapeivwvSov reXevrijv nepieXafie 8e naaas <^X e ~ 
8ov ras re rwv 'EXXrjvcov Kal j3apj3apwv npanels ev 
flvfiXois 8d)8eKa. QlXioros 8e ra nepl Aiovvaiov 
rov vewrepov <5Se Karearpo<f>e, SieX8wv err] nevre 
ev PvfSXois 8voLv. 

90. ’En apxovros 8’ ’Adtfvrjan MoAoivo? ev 'Pw- 
pr] KarearraOrjaav vnaroi AevKios T evovKios Kal 
Koivtos EepovlXios. enl 8e rovrwv ol rrjv napaXiov 
oiKovvres rrjs ’Aotas anearrjaav and Tlepouiv, Kai 
rives rwv aarpanwv Kal arparrjywv enavaoravres 
2 noXepov e^f]veyKav npos 'Apra^ep^rjv. opolws 8e 
rovrois Kal Taxws d fiaaiXevs rwv Alyvnrlwv Kpi- 
vas noXepetv rots Uepaais, vavs re KareoKevaoe 
Kal net,as 3 8vvapeis rjdpoiaev. noXXovs 8e £evo- 

1 After KOLViovelv Bekker deletes Sia tovs Mectot/viom. 

2 So Stephanus : Karearpe^ev. 3 ircfiray MSS. 

1 See chap. 94. 1 ; Plutarch, Agesilaiis, 35 ; Polybius, 

4. 33. 8-9. 3 The Hellenica. 

8 Anaximenes (c. 380-320 b.c.) was a student under Zoilus 
and Diogenes and later a teacher. He accompanied Alex¬ 
ander the Great. This work had the title npanai laropiai 
(Athenaeus, 6. 231 c) or npiing 'EMr)mKwv (Harpocration, s.v. 
’ Apufiucrvoves). Other works were 0>iA imrucd and r a irepl ’AAtf- 
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of the irreconcilable quarrel with them, chose not to 363/2 
be parties to the truce and alone of the Greeks 
remained out of it. 1 

Among the historians Xenophon the Athenian 
brings the narrative of “ Greek Affairs ” 2 down into 
this year, closing it with the death of Epameinondas, 
while Anaximenes of Lampsacus, who composed the 
“ First Inquiry of Greek Affairs ” 3 beginning with 
the birth of the gods and the first generation of man, 
closed it with the battle of Mantineia and the death of 
Epameinondas. He included practically all the doings 
of the Greeks and non-Greeks in twelve volumes. 

And Philistus 4 brought his history of Dionysius the 
Younger down to this year, narrating the events of 
five years in two volumes. 

90. When Molon was archon at Athens, in Rome 362/1 
there were elected as consuls Lucius Genucius and 
Quintus Servilius. During their term of office the 
inhabitants of the Asiatic coast revolted from Persia, 
and some of the satraps and generals rising in insur¬ 
rection made war on Artaxerxes. 5 At the same time 
Tachos the Egyptian king decided to fight the Persians 
and prepared ships and gathered infantry forces. * * 8 
avSpov. (See Christ-Schmidt 8 , Gr. Litt. 534.) See chap. 

76. 4. 

4 Philistus, besides an earlier work, wrote a History of 
Sicily from the fall of Acragas (406/5) to the death of the 
elder Dionysius (367/6) in four books (see Book 13. 103. 3). 

This work on Dionysius the Younger was much read down 
to Cicero’s time but has come to us in very few fragments: 

FHG, 1. 185 ; 4. 639 (see Beloch, Griechische Geschichte 2 , 3. 

2. 42). 

5 This was the Satraps’ Revolt. See Tarn, Cambridge 
Ancient History, 6. 20-21; Olmstead, History of the Persian 
Empire, 411 ff. 

8 For the earlier Persian expedition against Egypt see 
chaps. 29, 41-43. 
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Xoyqoas Ik toiv 'EXXrjvlhuv noXeatv eneiae Kal 
AaKeBaiptovlovs avp.p,a-)(€tv ol yap 'Einapridrai trpos 
’ApTa£eptjr]V aXXorptms elyop Sia to too? Mecr- 
arjvlovs 6p,ouvs rots aXXois "EAAijcrtv t mo too 
/S aotAeat? els tt/p Koivrjv elprprqv KaTareraydaL. rt]- 
XiKavTTjs 8e avpSpoprjs Kara rd>v Ylepaaiv yevo- 
p.€Vt]s, koI 6 fiaatAevs irapeaKeva^ero rd 7 rpos top 
3 7ToXep.oP. {mo yap top avrop Katpop e8ei t rpos re 
TOP TU)P AlyVTTTLCDP flaoiXea iroXep.eiv Kal irpos to? 1 
Kara ttjp ’A alap 'EAAijotSa? iroXets Kal AasreSai- 
pxovlovs Kal too? tovtojp avp.p.dyovs, oaTparras /cat 
OTpaTTfyovs too? apyoP Ta? p.ev tcov napadaXarT loop 
tottmp, avPTedeip,epovs 8e Koivoitpaylav <Lv rjaap 
emcfiapeoTaToi ’Apiofiap^aprjs /xev o ttj? Opoyta? 
oaTpaTTTjs, os Kal Mt^ptSaTOO TeAeoTijaavTO? Trjs 
1 ras irpos rds PA ; rds npos FK, Vogel deletes rrpos, irpos 
ras Dindorf, Bekker. 


1 The difficulties with the identification of Ariobarzanes 
and Mithridates hinge on the following facts : (1) Ario¬ 
barzanes in 407 was subordinate to Pharnabazus, satrap of 
Dascyleion (Xenophon, Hell. 1. 4. 7). (2) Ariobarzanes 

about 387 succeeded Pharnabazus in the satrapy of Dascy¬ 
leion when Pharnabazus was summoned to the court to marry 
the daughter of Artaxerxes (Xenophon, op. cit. 5. 1. 28). 
(3) Ariobarzanes refused to give up his throne to Pharnabazus’ 
son, Artabazus (chap. 91. 2), by the King’s daughter when 
Artabazus grew up, and so became ringleader of the Satraps’ 
Revolt. (Cp. Nepos, Datames, 2. 5 ; Trogus, Prol. 10; 
Demosthenes, 15. 9 ; Isocrates, 15. Ill ff. ; Nepos, Timo- 
theus, 1. 2, 3.) (4) Ariobarzanes was betrayed by his son 
Mithridates, sent up to court and crucified about 362. (See 
Harpocration ; Xenophon, Education of Cyrus, 8. 8. 4 ; 
Aristotle, Politics, 5. 1312 a, and Valerius Maximus, 9. 11, 
ext. 2.) (5) Ariobarzanes (this passage) succeeded Mithri¬ 
dates in the kingship (sc. of Pontus). (6) Ariobarzanes died 
(Book 16. 90. 2) in 337/6 after ruling (sc. in Pontus) for 
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Having procured many mercenaries from the Greek 362/1 
cities, he persuaded the Lacedaemonians likewise to 
fight with him, for the Spartans were estranged from 
Artaxerxes because the Messenians had been in¬ 
cluded by the King on the same terms as the other 
Greeks in the general peace. When the general up¬ 
rising against the Persians reached such large pro¬ 
portions, the King also began making preparations for 
the war. For at one and the same time he must needs 
fight the Egyptian king, the Greek cities of Asia, the 
Lacedaemonians and the allies of these,—satraps and 
generals who ruled the coastal districts and had agreed 
upon making common cause with them. Of these 
the most distinguished were Ariobarzanes, 1 satrap of 
Phrygia, who at the death of Mithridates had taken 

twenty-six years (fits with this passage) and was succeeded 
by Mithridates. Note that Harpocration alone speaks of the 
crucifixion of Ariobarzanes. The mention by Aristotle of 
the attack on Ariobarzanes by Mithridates is tentatively 
placed in the year 337/6 by Rackham, L.C.L. 450. Since 
Xenophon mentions the murder in the Education of Cyrus in 
juxtaposition with Rheomithres and Tachos, it seems probable 
that the death of Ariobarzanes is to be placed in 362 and not 
in 337/6 when Xenophon was probably dead and the Edu¬ 
cation of Cyrus was almost certainly finished. One must 
therefore agree with Judeich (P.-W. Realencyclopadie, s.v. 

“ Ariobarzanes ”) that numbers 1,2,3, and 4 refer to the same 
man, a different Ariobarzanes from numbers 5 and 6. Beloch 
(Griechische Geschichte a , 3. 2. § 60) comes to this conclusion 
and says that Diodorus is here mistaken in stating that Ario¬ 
barzanes takes over the throne from Mithridates. If this is 
Mithridates I of Pontus, he is succeeded by his son Ario¬ 
barzanes who is most likely the nephew of the satrap Ario¬ 
barzanes in question here. The nephew Ariobarzanes, 
probably known as Ariobarzanes of Cios (and Arrhine (?), 
q>. Book 20. 111. 4), is succeeded by his son Mithridates II. 

The uncle, the revolting satrap, also had a son Mithridates 
who betrayed him and caused his death. 
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tovtov fiaotXeLas KeKvpievKws rjv, Mai/cra/Aos Se 
Kapta? hwaoT€V(x>v kclI ttoXXoiv epvpaTUiv /cat tto- 
Aea/v a^ioXoywv Kvpievojv wv ear Lav /cat pwjrpo- 
7roAiv avvlfiaivev elvai rrjv ’AXiKapvaooov, eyovaav 
aKponoXiv a^toXoyov real ra rrjs Kapta? fiacriXeia' 
7rpo? 8e tovtols ’Opovrrjs p-ev rrjs MvoLas oarpa- 
7 rrjs, AvratfrpaBdrrjs Se At/Stas - ra/v Se Iojvwv 
avev 1 AvkloL re /cat HicrtSai /cat Ilapt^i/Atot /cat 
Kt'At/ce?, ert Se /cat St/pot /cat OotVt/ce? /cat^ ayeSov 
4 ravres ot napadaXdooioi. TrjXiKavrrjs 8’ o vcrrjs 
aroardaews, to ptev rjfueru rdiv rpoadBajv tw fiaai- 
Aet KareXtXvro, to Se Xolttov ovy Ixavov ijv et? raj 
too noXepov xpeias. 

91. Ot 8’ a^ecrrij/coTe? too /SaatAeais eVt rrjv rd>v 
oXcov Sioi/ojow eiXovTO arparr]ydv ’0 povrqv. ovros 
Se rrapaXafiwv rrjv -qyapovlav /cat xpijptara 7rpo? £e- 
voXoyLav, Stcrptoptot? orpaTiwrais iviavmov picrdov, 
iyevero rrpoSorrjs rd>v TTiarevadvTOJV. viroXafAhv 
yap 7rapa rot/ fiaoiXeais hwpedrv re peyaXwv rev- 
£eo9a t /cat rrjs napaOaXaooLov Trdarjs TrapaXrjipe- 
o9a t rrjv oarpanelav, idv lyyeipLari tois Ile'pcrais 

1 area added by Capps; of jtoAAoi added by Urlichs ; 
pcrd Sc tcSv ’I. or rdir S’ ’Itoro/r avppa X or suggested by Wes- 
seling ; Tair S’ idvmv Dindorf; -rrXrjv Sc ’Iaiiw Vogel. 


1 Mausolus, son of Hecatomnus of Mylasa who became 
“ dynast of Caria ” about 390, succeeded his father about 
377/6 (see Book 16. 36. 2) and married his sister Artemisia, 
who succeeded him (Book 16. 36. 2 ; 45. 7). At first opposed 
to Ariobarzanes, he later joined in the revolt against the 
King. The monument erected to him by his widow is famous 
as the Mausoleum. 

2 Orontes was the son of Artasuras and husband of Rho- 
dogune, daughter of the King (Xenophon, Anabasis, 2. 4. 8 ; 
3. 4. 13; Plutarch, Artaxerxes, 27. 4). Though satrap of 
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possession of his kingdom, and Mausolus, 1 overlord of 362/1 
Caria, who was master of many strongholds and im¬ 
portant cities of which the hearth and mother city 
was Halicarnassus, which possessed a famous acropolis 
and the royal palace of Caria ; and, in addition to the 
two already mentioned, Orontes, 2 satrap of Mysia, 
and Autophradates, 3 satrap of Lydia. Apart from the 
Ionians were Lycians, Pisidians, Pamphylians, and 
Cilicians, likewise Syrians, Phoenicians, and practi¬ 
cally all the coastal peoples. With the revolt so 
extensive, half the revenues of the King were cut off 
and what remained were insufficient for the expenses 
of the war. 

91. The peoples who had revolted from the King 
chose as their general Orontes in charge of all branches 
of the administration. He, having taken over the 
command and funds needed for recruiting mercen¬ 
aries, amounting to a year’s pay for twenty thousand 
men, proceeded to betray his trust. For suspecting 
that he would obtain from the King not only great 
rewards but would also succeed to the satrapy of all 
the coastal region if he should deliver the rebels into 
Armenia in 401 (Xenophon, op. cit. 3. 5. 17 ; 4. 3. 4), he had 
by this time probably lost Armenia (in spite of Trogus, 
Prol. 10) and was satrap of Mysia only, but hoped, as Dio¬ 
dorus says, to acquire the satrapy of all the coast cities (i.e. 
satrapy of Sardes) now under control of Autophradates, by 
his betrayal of the insurrection to the King. Since Auto¬ 
phradates also returned to his allegiance, his aims were 
frustrated only to be revived in 355. He probably died about 
344. (See Beloch, Griechische Geschichte 1 , 3. 2. 138-140; 
and supra, chap. 2. 2.) 

3 . Autophradates was probably satrap of Sardes in 392, 
then of the coastal cities only in 388, and later, after the 
death of Tiribazus, again re-established in Sardes until his 
death. (See for an account of him Beloch, Griechische 
Geschiehte*, 3. 2. 135-136.) 
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tovs ac/xearrjKoras, rrpcoTov ptev tovs Kopcloavras 
ra xPVf JLaTa ovveXafie Kal tt pos tov ' Apra^ep^rfv 
arrecrretXe, fiera Se ravra noXAds tcov rroXecov kcll 
tovs £evoXoyr)6evTas OTpaTicinas rots vr to tov fiacn- 

2 A ecus ire/ufideLOtv rjyepocn rrapeScoKev. ofiouos Se 
toxjtco Kal Kara tt/v KarnraSoKiav eyevero rrpo- 
Soola, Kad' rjv “Slop ti Kal rrapaSotjov ovve^rj ye- 
veadat. ’Apraf3d£ov yap tov fiaacXecos OTparrjyov 
perd rroXXfjs Svvapecos epfiaXovTOs els Trjv Kainra- 
S oKcav, 6 fiev TavTtjs -rfjs ychpas oaTpdrrr^s Aa- 
ra/xi/s dvrearpaTOireSevaev avrco, rroXXovs fiev 
Inneis rjdpoiKchs Scopvplovs Se rre^otis fuodocfxopovs 

3 eyatv axhep 1 ovoTpaTevovTas' 6 Se K-rjSearrjs tov 
Aara/xou tcov Imrecov dcjxrjyoxjfievos, X° L P LV P 0V Xd- 
pevos KaTadeoOcu Kal Trjs IS las ounrjplas dpa 
TTpOVOOVpLeVOS, aTTOOTClS VVKTOS fleTOL TCOV L7T7T eCOV 

arrrjXavve repos tovs reoXeplovs, ovvredeipevos tc pos 
’Aprafia&v rfj reporepov rjpepa ire pi Trjs repoSoolas. 

4 A araprjs Se reapaKaXecras tovs pcodocfxopovs Kal 
S copeas tmoaxofievos, dve^evge repos tovs dcfxeorrj- 
KOTas. KaraXapcov S’ avTOVS rjSrj avvar ttovtos 
to is reoXeplois, Kal aiiTOs rrpoorreacbv a/xa rot? 
rrepl tov , Aprafla^ov Kal rots Irereevcnv, eKTeive 

5 tovs els x e ^P as epxonevovs. o S’ 'Apra^a^os , to 

1 PAL omit ourai. 


1 Artabazus was the son of Pharnabazus (note 1, p. 202) 
and Apamfe, daughter of Artaxerxes (Plutarch, Artaxerxes, 
27. 4; Xenophon, Hell. 5. 1. 28), born about 387 or later. 

He married the sister of Memnon and Mentor (Book 16. 52. 
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the hands of the Persians, he first arrested those who S62/1 b.c, 
brought the money and dispatched them to Artaxer¬ 
xes ; then afterward he delivered many of the cities 
and the soldiers who had been hired to the command¬ 
ing officers who had been sent by the King. In a 
similar manner, betrayal occurred also in Cappadocia, 
where a strange and unexpected thing took place. 
Artabazus, 1 the King’s general, had invaded Cappa¬ 
docia with a large army, and Datames, 2 the satrap of 
the country, had taken the field against him, for he 
had collected many horsemen and had twenty thou¬ 
sand mercenary foot-soldiers serving with him. But 
the father-in-law of Datames, who commanded the 
cavalry, wishing to acquire favour and at the same 
time having an eye to his own safety, deserted at 
night and rode off with the cavalry to the enemy, 
having the day before made arrangements with Arta¬ 
bazus for the betrayal. Datames then summoned his 
mercenaries, promised them largess, and launched 
an attack upon the deserters. Finding them on the 
point of joining forces with the enemy and himself 
attacking at the same time Artabazus’ guard and the 
horsemen, he slew all who came to close quarters. 

4) about 362. For his history see Beloch, Griechische Ge- 
schichte », 3 2. 147-149. 

2 Datames was the son of Camisares who ruled over part 
of Cappadocia (see Life by Nepos). He was probably leader of 
an offensive of the satraps at the time of Tachos’ invasion 
of Syria (see Polyaenus, 7. 21. 3). It was probably in the 
summer of 359 that Artabazus invaded Cappadocia, and at 
the latest in the following winter that Datames was murdered 
by Ariobarzanes’ son Mithridates (Nepos, Datames, 10-11 ; 
Polyaenus, 7. 29. 1). For a longer account see Beloch, 
Griechische Geschichte 2 , 3. 2. 254-257 ; also Tarn, Cambridge 
Ancient History, 6. 20-21; Olmstead, History o f the Persian 
Empire, 411 ff. 
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pev TTpw-rov to aXrjOes ayvowv, vnroXafiwv Se tov 
aTToaTarrjv rov Aarapov 1 nraXipnrpoSoolav 2 nroiei- 
odat, 7TaprfyyeiXe tois ISlois KTeiveiv tovs tt poa- 
lovras Inrvets- o Se Mi 6poj3ap£dv7]s ev peaces 
anToXrj(j)Oels Kal twv pev ws nrpoSorrjv apvvope- 
vwv twv Se ws tt aXipnrpoSoTrjV^ Tipwpovpevwv, iv 
anropia KaOeiaTTjKee • Trjs S’ dnroplas ovk ewarjs 
fiovXevaaaOaL, nrpos dXKrjv eTpenreTO, Kal nrpos ap- 
(fiorepovs Siapayopevos nroXiiv eirotei <f>ovov. TeXos 
Se nrXetovwv nj pvplwv avaepeOevrwv, tovs vtto- 
Xeuf>6evTas 6 A aTaprjs Tpetjiapevos Kal nroXXovs 
<f>ovevaas dveKaXeaaTO Trj aaXmyyi tovs SuoKovras 
OTpaTLWTas. twv S’ LTnrewv twv vnroXeicjjOevTWV 
ol pev nrpos rov A aTapr)V a-noxwprjaavTes rj^Lovv 
Tvyeiv avyyvwprjs, ol Se Xoinrol tt]V rjavylav rjyov, 
ovk 'eyovTes dnroi TpanrwvTai, Kal TeXos els nrevTa- 
Koalovs ovTes KVKXwOevTes vn to Aardpov KaT- 
TjKOvrlaOTjaav. AaTaprjS pev ovv Kal nrpoTepov enrl 
OTpaTrjyla 9avpa£opevos, nroXXw TOTe 4 paXXov eaye 
nrepiftorjTov ttjv re avSpelav Kal tt)v ev tw aTpa- 
TT/yeiv avveatv 6 Se fiamXevs ’ApTa^ep^r/s nrvdo- 
pevos TTjv (JTpaTrjylav tov AaTapov, Kal anrevSwv 
dpaaOai tovtov. Si' emfiovXrjs amov eSoXo<f>6vqaev. 

92- “Apa Se tovtois nrpaTTopevois 'Peopldprjs 
vn to twv anrooTaTWV tt ep<f>dels els AlyvnTov nrpos 
Tayw tov fiaoiXea Kal Xafiwv apyvplov pev ra- 

1 Schafer deletes npan-ov after Aarapov. Post suggests 
■nporepov ovra. a So Reiske : TrdXtv -npohoalav. 

5 vd\ip.irpo&ori}v\ ntaXiv ■npoSorrpi PALf: nrdXiv <!>s irpoSorqv 
cet. * tote Reiske : re. 

s So Dindorf (cp. Xenophon, Education of Cyrus, 8. 8. 4): 
'PewpetBprjS. 


1 This was the 


of the traitor. For different versions 
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Artabazus, at first unaware of the truth and sus¬ 
pecting that the man who had deserted Datames was 
effecting a counter-betrayal, ordered his own men to 
slay all the horsemen who approached. And Mithro- 
barzanes, 1 caught between the two parties—one group 
seeking revenge against him as a traitor ; the other 
trying to punish him for counter-betrayal—was in a 
predicament, but since the situation allowed no time 
to deliberate, he had recourse to force, and fight- 
ing against both parties caused grievous slaughter. 
When, finally, more than ten thousand had been slain, 
Datames, having put the rest of Mithrobarzanes ’ men 
to flight and slain many of them, recalled with the 
trumpet his soldiers who had gone in pursuit. Amongst 
the survivors in the cavalry some went back to Data¬ 
mes and asked for pardon ; the rest did nothing, hav¬ 
ing nowhere to turn, and finally, being about five 
hundred in number, were surrounded and shot down 
by Datames. As for Datames, though even before 
this he was admired for his generalship, at that time he 
won far greater acclaim for both his courage and his 
sagacity in the art of war ; but King Artaxerxes, 
when he learned about Datames’ exploit as general, 
because he was impatient to be rid of him, instigated 
his assassination.* 

92. While these things were going on, Rheomi- 
thres, 3 who had been sent by the insurgents to King 
Tachos in Egypt, received from him five hundred 

of this story see Nepos, Datames, 6; Polyaenus, 7. 21. 7; 
and Frontinus, Strategemata, 2. 7. 9. 

2 See note 2, p. 207. 

3 Mentioned in Xenophon, Education of Cyrus, 8. 8. 4 as 
leaving his wife and children and the children of his friends 
as hostages in the power of Tachos. Fought at Granicus 
and Issus (see Book 17. 19. 4 and 34. 5). 
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Xavra rrevraKoaia, vavs 8e 
KarenXevae rfjs ’Acta? e 
AevKas. els 8e ramr/v rfjv 
TToXXoVS TWV dfieOTrjKOTOJV 1 

ovXXaficov Kal Sfjaas dverrepifje 77730? ' Apratjeptjrjv, 
av to? 8e dnoardrrjs yevopevos rat? sk rfjs 77700- 
Soata? Sw peats SieXvaaro ra 77730? rov fiaoiXea. 

2 Kara 8e rrjv Aiyi)7n-ov Taya)? o /JaoxAeu? Kara- 
aKevaadpevos ra npos rov rrdXepov SiaKoalas pev 
rpirjpeis elye rroXvreXws KeKoap.rjp.evas, piodo<f>6- 
povs 8’ emXeKTovs e/c ttj? 'EAAaSo? pvplovs, yaipt? 
8e rovrwv TTe^ovs arpanwras Alyvnriovs OKra- 
Ktapvplovs. Kal rwv pev puo0o<f>6pwv rrjv rjye- 
poviav TTapihwKev ' AyqoiXdw rut 'LnapTiarr}, 
dTrearaXpevw pev vtto AaKeSaipovlwv em avp- 
paylav peO' ottXltwv yiXlwv, Svvapevw S’ r/yelaBat. 
arpariwrwv Kal Si' avSpelav Kal arparrjyiKrjV 

3 avveaiv redavpaapevw • rov 8e vavriKov rrjv arpa- 
rrjytav eveyelpiae Xafipta rw 'AOrjvalw, Sypoola 
pev vi to rfjs narptSos ovk dnearaXpevip, ISla Se 
vtto rov ftaoiXews avarpareveiv TreTreiapevw. av- 
ros 8e raiv Alyvrrrlwv eywv rrjv 1 rjyepovlav Kal 
arparqyds wv dndarjS rfjs Svvdpews, 2 ’AyqaiXdw 
pev avpfiovXevaavn peveiv enl rrjs Alyvnrov Kal 
Sia rwv arparrjywv rov noXepov SioiKelv ov rrpoa- 
eaye koAws avpfiovXevovri. rrjs yap Svvdpews 

1 airairav rrjv MSS.; Reiske deletes arraaav. 
a So F X J : rjyefiovlas cel. 


1 On a promontory at the mouth of the Hermus River (see 
chap. 18. 2 and 4). 

a Agesilaiis could have come to Egypt only after the battle 
of Mantineia, accordingly in the autumn of 362 or in the 
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Is ras ovopat,opevas 
ttoXlv perairepijiapevos 
nyepovas, rovrovS pev 
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talents of silver and fifty warships, and sailed to Asia 362/1 
to the city named Leucae. 1 To this city he summoned 
many leaders of the insurgents. These he arrested 
and sent in irons to Artaxerxes, and, though he him¬ 
self had been an insurgent, by the favours that he 
conferred through his betrayal, he made his peace 
with the King. In Egypt King Tachos, having com¬ 
pleted his preparations for the war, now had two 
hundred triremes expensively adorned, ten thousand 
chosen mercenaries from Greece, and besides these 
eighty thousand Egyptian infantry. He gave the 
command of the mercenaries to the Spartan Agesi- 
laiis,® who had been dispatched by the Lacedae¬ 
monians with a thousand hoplites to fight as an ally, 
being a man capable of leading troops and highly 
regarded for his courage and for his shrewdness in 
the art of war. The command of the naval contingent 
he entrusted to Chabrias 3 the Athenian, who had 
not been sent officially by his country, but had been 
privately prevailed upon by the king to join the ex¬ 
pedition. The king himself, having command of the 
Egyptians and being general of the whole army, gave 
no heed to the advice of Agesilaiis to remain in Egypt 
and conduct the war through the agency of his 
generals, though the advice was sound. In fact when 

following spring. The campaign was probably in the summer 
of 361. After the revolt against Tachos, he supported Nec- 
tanebos in his struggle against the Mendesian pretender 
(Plutarch, Agesilaiis, 37-38) and in the course of the winter 
(Xenophon, Agesilaiis, 2. 31. 1 ; Plutarch, op. cit. 40) left 
Egypt (end of 361 or beginning of 360). He died on the 
return journey to Sparta. 

3 Chabrias had been general 363/2 (IG, 2 a . 1. Ill) and 
could have come as a private commander in the late summer 
of 362 at the earliest. For his former service in Egypt see 
chap. 29. 2-4. 
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rrpoeXdovorjs rroppwrepai Kal rrepl Ootvt/CTjv Kara- 
orparorreSevovcrqs, 6 Kadearapevos errl Trjs Alyv- 
rrrov arrparrjyds arr eorr] and rov fiaoiXeais, 
Sianepipdpevos Se npos rov vlov Nc/craveySa), /cat 
netcras avreyeoOa t rrjs iv Alyvnrip fiaotXetas, 
peyav ndXepov e^eKavaev 6 yap N eKraveficbs vr to 
rov pacnXeaJS reraypevos rjyepdjv rtdv ii; Alyvnrov 
orpariairdiv, Kal ne(jt<f>Qels ano Trjs Ootvt/oj? 
TToXiopKeiv rd.s iv r fj Hivpia noXets, ovyKaratvos 
yevopevos rats rov rrarpos entfioXais, rails pev 
:rjyepovas Scapeats rods Se arparuvras irrayyeXtats 
7Tporpeifjapevos , enetae avvayaivLcrras yeveoQat. 
reXos Se KaraXrpfiOeiorjs vno raiv dnoorardiv rfjs 
Alyvnrov, o pev Ta^ais- KararrXayels iroXprjoe 
Sta Trjs ’Apafdtas avafifjvat rrpos rov fSaotXea, /cat 
avyyvdiprjv rjtjiov Sovvat rrepl raiv ■qpaprrjpevojv 
6 Se 'Apraiepirjs od povov avrov aneXvae ru>v 
eyKXrjpdrwv, aXXa. /cat orparrjyov aneSet^e rov 
rrpos Alyvnrlovs noXepov. 

93- Her dXlyov Se o pev fiaanXeiis raiv Ylepacdv 
ereXevrrjoev ap£as err] rpla rrpos rots rerrapa- 
Kovra, ttjv Se fHaotXeiav 8teSe£aro 6 per- 

ovopaodels ’A pra^ep^rjs, /cat efiaatXevaev err] rpCa 
rrpos rots etKoor rov yctp ’Apraijepijov KaXdis 
fieflaoiXevKOTOS Kal yevopevov rravreXdis elprjvtKov 
Kal errirvyous, rods pera. rovrov f$aotXevovras 
perwvopa^ov Kal rrjv rovrov npoorjyoplav eyetv 
rrpoaerarrov. rov Se fiacnXeais Taydi enaveXOov- 
ros rrpos rods rrepl rov 'AyrjalXaov, Ne/craveySa/s 

1 Since Xerxes II and Darius II intervened between Arta- 
xerxes I (4.65/4-425/4, see Books II. 69. 6 and 12. 64. 1) and 

Artaxerxes II (405/4-362/1, see Book 13. 108. 1), this state- 
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the armament had gone far afield and was encamped 362/1 
near Phoenicia, the general left in charge of Egypt 
revolted from the king, and having thereupon sent 
word to his son Nectanebos prevailed upon him to take 
the kingship in Egypt, and thereby kindled a great 
war. For Nectanebos, who had been appointed by 
the king commander of the soldiers from Egypt and 
had been sent from Phoenicia to besiege the cities in 
Syria, after approving of his father’s designs, solicited 
the officers with bribes and the common soldiers with 
promises, and so prevailed upon them to be his accom¬ 
plices. At last Egypt was seized by the insurgents, 
and Tachos, panic-stricken, made bold to go up to the 
King by way of Arabia and beg forgiveness for his 
past errors. Artaxerxes not only cleared him of the 
charges against him but even appointed him general 
in the war against Egypt. 

93. Shortly after, the King of Persia died, having 
ruled forty-three years, and Ochus, who now assumed 
a new name, Artaxerxes, succeeded to the kingdom 
and ruled twenty-three years ;—for since the first 
Artaxerxes had ruled well and had shown himself 
altogether peace-loving and fortunate, the Persians 
changed the names of those who ruled after him and 
prescribed that they should bear that name. 1 When 
King Tachos had returned to the army of Agesilaus, 2 
ment is not quite accurate. The name Artaxerxes seems not 
to have been used for Arses and Darius III. 

2 Diodorus’s account of Agesilaus in Egypt differs con¬ 
siderably front the other accounts : Xenophon, Agesilaus, 2. 

28-31 ; Plutarch, Agesilaus, 36-40 ; and Nepos, Agesilaus, 

8. Plutarch appears to be the most reliable. In particular 
Agesilaus is elsewhere reported to have changed allegiance 
from Tachos to Nectanebos. According to Olmstead (History 
of the Persian Empire, 417, 419-420) Agesilaus served in 
Egypt from 360 to 358. 
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rjdpoiKws OTpanwras nXelovs twv SeVa pvpidSwv 
fjKev ini tov Ta^co, Kal npoeKaXeiTO nepl ttjs 
fiaaiXelas Siaywvlaaadai. 6 piv ovv 'AyrjalXaos 
opwv tov fiaaiXia KaranenXrjypevov Kal prj toX- 
pwvTa SiaKivSvveveiv, napeKaXei Bappetv tt}s yap 
vIktjs tv yxaveiv ov tovs koto, to nXijBos npoixov- 
Tas, aXXa tovs koto. Tas avSpayaBlas npanevovTas" 
ov npoaixovTOS S' avrov ovvrjvayKdaBrj per' avrov 
noLrjoaadai ttjv avaxwprjaiv eis nva noXiv ev- 

3 peyiBrj. at 8’ Alyvmtoi to nparrov inoXiopKovv 
tovs avyKeKXeiapivovs * inel Si noXXovs iv rats 
Ttixppaxiais dnipaXov, ret^et Kal ra<f>pw nepi- 
eXapjiSavov ttjv noXiv. Tayv Si twv epywv avvre- 
Xovpivwv 8ia ttjv noXvxeiplav, 1 Kal twv inirrjSelwv 
iljavaXwBivrwv, 6 piv Ta^coj aniyvw ttjv owttj- 
plav, 6 Si 'AyrjalXaos napaKaXiaas tovs arpanw- 
t as Kal vvktos iniBipevos toTs noXeploLs, Sliawaev 

4 anavras tovs arpanwras aveXnlarws. imSiw- 
t;dv twv Si twv Alyvmlwv Kal twv Tonwv ovtwv 
neSivwv, oi piv Alyvnnoi SiiXajiov tw nXrfBei 
KSKVKXwadai tovs noXeplovs Kal ndvTas dpStjv 
avaiprjaeiv, o 8e 'AyrjalXaos KaraXafiopevos ronov 
os e*X € v *£ eKaripov pipovs Siwpvya norapov 
XuponolrjTov, vnipeve ttjv twv noXeplwv erfroSov. 

5 eKTatjas Si ttjv Svvapiv oIksIws toTs ronois, Kal 
tols tov noTapov pelBpois oyvpwaas ttjv arpandv, 
awrjipe pay^jv. tov Si nXrjBovs toTs Alyvmlois 
dxprjOTOv yevopivov, Tats dperats npoeyovres ol 
"EXXrjves noXXoiis piv animeivav twv Alyvmlwv, 

6 tovs Si Xomovs <f>evyeiv rjvdyKaoav. pera Se 
raOra 6 piv Tamms’ paSlws dveKTrjoaro ttjv /car’ 
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Nectanebos, who had collected more than a hundred 
thousand men, came against Tachos and challenged 
him to fight a battle for the kingship. Now Agesilaiis, 
observing that the king was terrified and lacked the 
courage to risk a battle, bade him take heart. “ For,” 
said he, “ it is not those who have the advantage of 
numbers who win the victory, but those who excel in 
valour.” But since the king paid no heed to Agesi- 
laiis, he was obliged to withdraw with him to a large 
city. The Egyptians at first started to assault them 
once they were shut in it, but when they had lost 
many men in their attacks on the walls, they then 
began to surround the city with a wall and a ditch. 
As the work was rapidly nearing completion by reason 
of the large number of workers, and the provisions 
in the city were exhausted, Tachos despaired of his 
safety, but Agesilaiis, encouraging the men andattack- 
ing the enemy by night, unexpectedly succeeded in 
bringing all the men out safely. And since the 
Egyptians had pursued close on their heels and the 
district was now flat, the Egyptians supposed that 
they had the enemy surrounded by superior numbers, 
and would utterly destroy them, but Agesilaiis seized 
a position which had on each side a canal fed by the 
river and thus halted the enemy’s attack. Then hav¬ 
ing drawn up his force in conformity with the terrain 
and protected his army by the river channels, he joined 
battle. The superior numbers of the Egyptians had 
become useless, and the Greeks, who surpassed them 
in courage, slew many Egyptians and forced the rest 
to flee. Afterwards Tachos easily recovered the 


1 8ta TTjv iroXvxfipiav] the MSS. except P, which omits Sta. 
Cp. chap. 68. 3 and Book 13. 86. 1. Vogel reads rjj voXu- 
X«P‘V (cp. Book 14. 51. 1, 58. 3). 
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AiyvTTTOv fiaaiAelav, 6 S’ ’AytjcrlAaos d>s p.6vos 
KaTcopdojKOJS rrjv fiaaiAelav infuqBrf TTpoarjKovaais 
8 a>peals. eiraviwv Se els Tr)v irarplSa Si a K vp-r/vr/s 
ireAevTrjae, Km tov au>p,aros ev /xeAm KopuadevTOS 
els tt}v Y.TrapTT]V eTVye rrjs flaoiXiKfjs ra(j>fjs re 
«rai Ttp-ijs. ^ 

Kai ra p,ev Kara tt]v ’Aalav p.eypi toutojv Trpoefiri 
Kara tovtov tov eviaVTOv. 

94. Kara Se tt]V IIeAo7rowijaoi' tois ' ApKa.cn 
yevopLevT/s elprjvrjs Koivrjs /xera rr/v eV Mavriveia 
pLayr/v, iviavrov p.ov ov e’/x/xeiVavTe? to Is opKOLS 
naXiv KareoTTjoav tov 1 voX ep.ov. ev p,ev yap tois 
opKois rjv yeypapLpievov Ikootovs els tt)v eavTWv 
amevai marpiSa /xera tt/v pLayrjV, els Se tt]V 
M eyaXrjV ttoXlv vrrrjpyov al TrepioiKovoai iroAeis 
p,€T(pKiap.evaL Krai Svayepais </>epovcra 1 tt)v eV rrjs 
TTaTpISos pLeTaoTacnv. Sioirep avrojv eTTaveXOoVToyv 
els Tas TTpoyeyevrjp,evas iroAeis, ol MeyaAo7roAirai 
avvrjvayKa^ov eKXiweiv Tas TrarplSas. Sia Se rav- 
Tr/v TYjv amav yevopLevrjs Sia<j>opds, ol p,ev e/e twv 
ttoXlo p,a.T ojv rj$lovv avTols fior/delv XlavTivels Kal 
tu>v aXXojv ’ApKaSow nvds,‘ en Se ’ HAeiouy Kal 
tovs aXXovs tovs pLCTeayr/KOTas tois Mavnvevcn 
avpipbaylas' ol Se MeyaAo7roAiTai tovs 0ij/8aiot/y 3 
irapeKaXovv ovp,p,ayelv. ols d-neoTeiXav avvTopuos 
o-nXlras p.ev TpioyiXlovs, Imrels Se TpiaKoolovs, 
d>v TTjV ot paTTjylav elye Hap,p,evr]S. ovtos Se tt ap- 
eXddiv els MeydA^v ttoXiv, Kal tcov TroXtapLaToiv a 

1 tov MSS., except PALK which omit; els tov Wesseling • 
els Vogel. 2 rival added by Capps. 

8 So Dindorf (cp. Book 16. 34. 1, 39. 2): 'AOrjvaiovs. 

1 Contrary to Plutarch, Agesilaiis, 38. 1 and 40. 1, who 
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Egyptian kingship, 1 and Agesilaiis, as the one who 362/1 
single-handed hadrestored his kingdom, was honoured 
with appropriate gifts. On his journey back to his 
native land by way of Cyrene Agesilaiis died, and his 
body packed in honey 2 was conveyed to Sparta where 
he received kingly burial and honour. 

So far did events in Asia progress to the end of the 
year. 

94. In the Peloponnese, though the Arcadians had 
agreed on a general peace after the battle of Manti- 
neia, they adhered to their covenant only a year before 
they renewed the war. In the covenant it was written 
that each should return to his respective native 
country after the battle, but there had come into the 
city of Megalopolis 2 the inhabitants of neighbouring 
cities who had been moved to new homes and were 
finding transplantation from their own homes difficult 
to bear. Consequently when they had returned to 
the cities which had formerly been theirs, the Megalo- 
politans tried to compel them to abandon their home¬ 
lands. And when for this reason a quarrel arose, the 
townsfolk asked the Mantineians and certain other 
Arcadians to help them, and also the Eleians and the 
other peoples that were members of the alliance with 
the Mantineians, whereas the Megalopolitans be¬ 
sought the Thebans to fight with them as allies. The 
Thebans speedily dispatched to them three thousand 
hoplites and three hundred cavalry with Pammenes as 
their commander. He came to Megalopolis, and by 

seems more reliable. Tachos fled, Agesilaiis established 
Nectanebos and left with gifts from the latter. 

2 Contrary to Plutarch, Agesilaiis, 40. 3 : “ . . . enclosed 
his dead body in melted wax, since they had no honey ...” 
(Perrin, L. C.L.). Nepos, Agesilaiis, 8. 7 agrees with Plutarch. 

2 For the founding of Megalopolis see chap. 72. 4. 
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pev eKTropdr/aas, a Se KaranXy^apevos, avvrpdy- 
Kaoev els rrjv MeyaXrjv noXw peroiKrjcrai. Kal ra 
pev Trepl rov ovvoiKiupov rG>v noXeaiv em roaovro 
rapaxrjs eXOovra ervyev evSexopevrjs KaraarroXrjs. 

4 Tdiv Se ovyypa<f>ea)v ’A davas 6 Sapa/coatos rd>v 
nepl Alcova npatjeov ivrevOev ap^dpevos eypaifie 
pev fivfiXovs rpiOKalSeKa, npoaveXafie 1 * 8e rov 
aypa<f>ov ypovov erwv eirrd dno rrjs QiXlorov avv- 
rd£eais ev pia f3vf3X<p Kal SieXddiv ras npa^eis ev 
Ke<j>aXauns aweyfj rrjv laroplav errol-qaev. 

95. ’E77’ apxovros S' ’AdrjvrjaL NiKo<f>ripov rrjv 
vnarcKr/v apxqv ev SUXafie Fato? SoAm/aos 

Kal Tatos AikIvios. em Se rovrcov ’AXegavSpos 
pev 6 Oepa tv rvpavvos XflurplSas vavs eK-rreptfias 
em ras Ku/cAaSa? vqoovs, nvas pev eKTroXiopK’qoas 
noXXdiv atopdrcov eKvplevaev, els Se rr/v Ylendprjdov 
aTTofhfidaas pio8o(f>6povs arpandrras enoXiopKei 

2 T7]V ttoXlv. 'Adr/valcov Se fiorjdrjcrdvruiv rots Ile- 
naprjdlois Kal orpar-qyov AecoodevrjV arroXnrovrwv, 
enedero rots 'Adrp>aUns m ertiyyavov S’ ovroi napa- 
<f)vXarrovres rails ev rip Havopp<p Siarplfiovras 
rd)v 'AXe^dvSpov arrpanairwv. anpoaSoK-qrats Se 
emdepevwv ru>v rov Svvdarov, rrapdSo^os evrjpepla 
rrepl rov 'AXe£avSpov eyevero. ov povov yap roiis 
dnearaXpevovs ev rw IT avopptp Siecrcocrev e/c rcov 
peyiaroiv kivSvvcov, aXX a Kal rpnjpeis pev ’Attikcls 

1 irpoaviXafit Post: irpooaveXafie. 

1 Athanas (Athanis in Plutarch and Athenaeus, 3. 98 d, who 

entitles his history SikcAiko) seems to have played an out¬ 

standing political role in Syracuse during Dion’s time (Theo- 

pompus, fr. 212 M or 184 Oxford). The first book of his work 

handled the last seven years of the younger Dionysius from 
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sacking some of the towns and terrifying others he 862/1 
compelled their inhabitants to change their abode to 
Megalopolis. So the problem of the amalgamation of 
the cities, after it had reached such a state of turmoil, 
was reduced to such calm as was possible. 

Of the historians, Athanas 1 of Syracuse wrote 
thirteen books beginning with the events attending 
and following Dion’s expedition, but he prefixed, in 
one book, an account of the period of seven years not 
recorded in the treatise of Philistus and by recording 
these events in summary fashion made of the history 
a continuous narrative. 

95. When Nicophemus was archon at Athens, the 36i/o 
consular office at Rome was assumed by Gaius Sulpi- 
cius and Gaius Licinius. During their term of office 
Alexander, tyrant of Pherae, sent pirate ships against 
the Cyclades,* stormed some and took many captives, 
then disembarking mercenaries on Peparethos 3 * * * put 
the city under siege. And when the Athenians came 
to the assistance of the Peparethians and left Leos- 
thenes in command of the mission, Alexander at¬ 
tacked the Athenians. Actually they were blockading 
such of Alexander’s soldiers as were stationed in Panor- 
mus. And since the tyrant’s men attacked unex¬ 
pectedly, Alexander won a surprising success. For he 
not only rescued the detachment at Panormus from 
the greatest danger, but he also captured five Attic 

363, where Philistus ended (see chap. 89. 3), to Dion’s return 
in 357. Then the presentation was more detailed and de¬ 
veloped in twelve books to the death of Timoleon ( FHO , 2. 

82. 3). His influence is seen in Plutarch, Timoleon, 23. 4, 

37. 6. See Christ-Schmidt 8 , Or. Litt. 526. 

3 See Demosthenes, 50. 4-5 ; Polyaenus, 6. 2. 

3 An island off Thessaly, north of Scyros. Perhaps Panor¬ 
mus is its harbour town. 
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7 revre, plav Se \Je7raprj8lav elXe, Kal aatparviv 
eKvplevaev etjaKoolouv. oi S’ ’Adr/vaToi napo^vv- 
Oevres rov pev AeiaoBevovs ths npoSorov davarov 
Kareyviooav Kal rrjv ova lav eSr/pevaav, eXopevoi Se 
orpaTrjyov Xdprjra Kal vavriKrjv Svvap.iv Sovres 
i^eirepifsav. ovtos Se tovs pev TroXeplovs evXa- 
(iovpevos, tovs Se ouppayovs oSikwv SiereXei. 
KaranXedoas yap els KopKvpav avppaylSa noXiv, 
ardaeis ev avrrj peyaXas eKivqaev e£ (Lv avveneae 
yeveuQai a<f>ayds 77oAAaj Kal dpnayds, Si ’ as ovvefir] 
rov Sijpov twv * AOrjvalwv SiafiXrjOrjvai napd rols 
avppaxois. o pev ovv Xaprjs Kal ere pa rot aura 
Trapavopdw dyaOov pev ovSev Sienpa^aro, rrj Se 
narplSi 8ia/3oXas. 

Ta>v Se ovyypa(f>ewv AiovvaoSaipos 1 Kal "Avails 
ol BoicotoJ tt/v rtbv 'ILXXr]viKu>v loTopiav 1 els rov- 
rov rov eviavrov Karearpo<j>aai ras ovvrdteis. 
■fjpeTs Se ras irpo OtAroTTOi) rov flaaiXews npa^eis 
SieXrjXvBores, Tavrrjv pev rrjv fivfiXov Kara rrjv ev 
dpxfj npoOeaiv avrov vepiypa^opev, 3 rrjv S’ e^o- 
pevrjv a7ro rfjs ^lXIttttov TrapaXrjifjeats rrjs /Jacri- 
Xelas dp^dpevoi naaas Sieljtpev ras rov flaoiXeoJs 
tovtov Trpd^eis peXP 1 r V s TeXevrrjs, avpnepiXap/id- 
vovres Kal ras aXXas ras yeyevrjpevas* ev rols 
yv<vpit,opevois pepeai rrjs olKovpevr/s. 

1 So Dindorf: AwvvamSiopos. 

3 Dindorf deletes rrjv . . . itnophai (cp. Book 14. 117. 8). 

3 So editors : Trapaypafiofitv. 

4 So PAJL, yevopevas cet. 
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triremes and one Peparethian, and took six hundred 361/0 
captives. The Athenians, enraged, condemned Leos- 
thenes to death as a traitor and confiscated his pro¬ 
perty, then choosing Chares 1 as general in command 
and giving him a fleet, they sent him out. But he 
spent his time avoiding the enemy and injuring the 
allies. For he sailed to Corcyra, an allied city, and 
stirred up such violent civil strife in it that many 
murders and seizures took place, with the result that 
the Athenian democracy was discredited in the eyes 
of the allies. So it turned out that Chares, who did 
many other such lawless acts, accomplished nothing 
good but brought his country into discredit. 

The historians Dionysodorus and Anaxis, 2 Boeo¬ 
tians, closed their narrative of Greek history with this 
year. But we, now that we have narrated the events 
before the time of King Philip, bring this book to a 
close here in accordance with the plan stated at the 
beginning. 3 In the following book which begins with 
Philip’s accession to the throne, we shall record all 
the achievements of this king to his death, including 
in its compass those other events as well which have 
occurred in the known portions of the world. 

1 For Chares and Corcyra see Aeneas Tacticus, 11. 13 ff. 

18 234 enCS n ° teS ^ le Utility of Corcyra in 24. 202 and 

1 These Boeotian historians are to us mere names No 
fragments exist. 

3 See chap. 1. 6. 
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Manuscripts 


P. Codex Patmius, 10th or 11th century. 

X. Codex Venetus S. Marci, 14th or 15th cen¬ 
tury. 

R. Codex Parisinus, 12th century. 

V. Codex Vaticanus, 15th or 16th century. 

F. Codex Florentinus Laur., 14th or 15th cen¬ 
tury. 

M. Codex Venetus S. Marci, 15th century. 

The designations of the MSS. are those of the 
Preface to the fourth volume of the edition of Vogel- 
Fischer. 
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Ta8e eve cm v ev rfj eKKcuSeKarr] ru>v 
A108 wpov plpXcov 

'Us A>tAmiros 6 ’Apvvzov TrapeAaj3e Trjv Ttov Ma/ceSovtov 
fiamAeiav. 

'Us ‘Apyaiov dvTmoiovpevov Trjs fiaeriAeias evtKijerev. 

'Us ‘lAAvpiovs kou Ilai'ovas xaTairoAeprpras eKTrpraTO 
ttjv irpoyoviKrjv dp\rjv. 

Ilepi Trjs dvavSpias tov veorrepov Aiovvatov /cat rrjs 
AtWos t^vyrjs. 

KtiVis T avpopevtov Kara Trjv SixeAtav. 

Ta irpaydevTa Kara ttjv EvjSoiav xal Kara tov <rvp- 
pa yt/cov iroAepov. 

TloAtopKia ' AptjuiroAeivs wo An Amirov xal dAmrts. 

'Us A>tAtiriros Tovs UvSvatovs egav8pa.Tro8urdp.evos ra 
Xpvo-eia peraAAa Karea-Kevaerev. 

‘Us Aiaiv eAevOepoxras tovs 'ZvpaxoxKriovs Atovva-iov 
KaTeTroAeprjtrev. 

'Us eKireerutv Ik Trjs irarplSos irdAiv dvexTr/traTO ras 
'EvpaKOvrras. 

KaraAvo-ts a-vppa\iKov iroAepov. 

2vv8poprj Tptwv /3a<riAe(ov eirl A 1 t Amirov. 

'Us AnAdprjAos o A>wxevs to vs AeAtftovs xal to pavTeiov 
/caTaAa/Joyaevos tov lepbv iroAepov egexaverev. 
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How he defeated Argaeus, pretender to the throne 
(chap. 3). 

How, having subdued the Illyrians and the Paeo- 
nians, he acquired the empire of his fathers (chap. 4). 

On the pusillanimity of Dionysius the Younger 
and the flight of Dion (chaps. 5-6). 

The founding of Tauromenium in Sicily (chap. 7.1). 

Events in Euboea and in the course of the Social 
War (chap. 7. 2-end). 
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How Philomel us the Phocian, having seized Del 
phi and its oracle, kindled the Sacred War (chaps. 
23-25). 
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Ile/Di ri}s I£ apx^s tvpccrebis tov pavrdov. 

Qikoprjkov TOV 'bojKEGJS i)rra koi Sdraros. 

’O vopAp\ov Trapakrpfis rrjs apx’JS Ka ‘ Trapa<TK€vr] irpoi 
irokepov. 

'12s BotdJToi ’ ApTaf3dfy f3o’qdrpravTe<i evUrprav toi>s 
/3acrikeu><s <raTpaira<s. 

'12s ’Adijvaioi Xeppovrjtrov Kpa.Trj<ravT(S KOTeKkr/pov- 
Xy}&ov avrrjv. 

'12s $ikunros Mc&ovrjv IA.<!)V KOTcvKaifcv. 

'12s 4>tAt7nros dhoKtts vtKijcras l£kf3aktv €K Trjs 0€T- 
raAtas. 

*12s ’O vopxipxos o 4>(i)/cei)s 4>tAt7r7rov 8vcri paxais viKrpra<s 
ei’s to vs eVxarovs .kivSvvovs yyayev. 

'12s ’O vop-apxos BotWTOtis viKyjiras Kopoivaav EtXev. 

'12s ’O vopapxos iv Oerrakia TrapaTa^dptvoi 77y>ds 4>t- 
Xt7T7rOV KOI 0€TTaAoVS rjTTTjdr). 

'12s avrbs pkv iKpepdtr&r), oi S’ dkkoi naTtirovTurdricrav 
us lepd<ritXat. 

'12s <t>dvAAos SiaSegapevos ti)v dpxijv irokka rcov 
dpyvputv Kat xpixrtov dvadripaTbiV kot 'eKoxftv. 

'12s Tas pur 6o<f>o plus dva/3if3do-as rfdpouTt purdo- 
<f>6puiv irkrjdos. 

'12s TfTaircivuipeva to Ttov dhoKEiov it pay para Stu>pdd>- 

'12s XP*ll UUTl bia<f>6tiptav ras 7roXets «ai Toils irpottn-q- 
Koras avrais jroXAoi’S irpocrtkd/3eTO trvppdxovs. 
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The defeat and death of Philomelus the Phocian 
(chaps. 27-31). 
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preparations for war (chaps. 32-33). 
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How he raised the fortunes of the Phocians when 
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'Rs ot twv 4'epalaiv Tvpavvoi irapabovrts < I > tAt7T7rai Tas 
d’epas $(0K€O»v eytvoiTo arvppaxot. 

Max'!/ ‘PdJKfVJV TTflbi BotOJTOL’S 7T£pt ’ 0 profit VO V (Cat ^TT« 
$ai/c£aiv. 

"AAAat fLayai rots aorots irapa rov Kij<purbv (cat 
Kopolvttav icat vt/c?/ Bottoraiv. 

'12s $ai>AAos crTpaTtvcras et’s rr/v AoKpiSa iroXXbs tto- 
Atts exapti'xraro. 

'12s $ai>AAos voo~w Trtpnrtcrojv <f>6ivaSi rov filov tTTi- 
7rdvu>s KaT€<TTpeipev. 

'12s $aAat/cos StaSe£a/xevos rf/v dpxW KaL dytvvios 
Stottctov TOV iroXtfiov i^irrtartv. 

'12s ot (caTa rrjv TLeXoTr6vvr)<rov tcrTacn'acrav. 

'!2s ’Apra^ep^rjs o £jrt/cArj0£ts , '12x os dvetcTijo-aro Alyv- 
7ttov (cat <I>otvi(crjv (cat Kwrpov. 

'12s 4>tAt7nros Tas XaA(ctSt(cas 7rdActs TTpotrayayopavo-i 
tt/v eTn<rrjpoTaTrjV ttoXlv career(cai/'ei'. 

Zijrrjtrts tmv dvaAaiOtvTwv tepaiv xpy)paTu>v Kal (cdAatrts 
tw vo(T(f>i<Tapiv(i)V. 

'12s ot Kara^i'-yoVres tts rd tepor rov ’AttoA Aon'os 
$to(C£ts acres irevTaKoa'ioi Trapa&a^ws S.Tro.vTes vjro Trvpos 
Stf<f>6dpiyrav. 

'12s o $ai(ct(cbs iroXfpos KartXvOip 

'12s ot peTaaryovra rijs ltpaa~vXias Tots ‘1’wKeCo-ic 
dvravres viro Otlas Ttvos Ivepytla s tKoXdcrOijrrav. 

TtpoAtovros KaTaTrXovi tts SttctAtav (cat at 7rpd£eis 
aTTOu pix/ 31 T V‘ i TeXfvrrjs. 
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TLtpivOov Kal BufttVTtou iroXiopKia mb ^iXimrov. 
<l>ikiTnrov TTapdragis Trpbs ’Aflijvaiits iv Xaiptovtiy 
Kal ljTTtt ‘A6rjvaitav. 

'Os oi "EAAijvcs avTOKparopa <tt paritybv el'A ovto 
4>amrov. 

'Os •FiAuriros ptXXuv Siafiatveiv eis rrjv 'Aalav dv- 

vp* e n- 
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BIBA02 EKKA1AEKATH 

1. 'Ev rraoais p-ev rats ioropiKals rrpayparecais 
KadrjKei rovs avyypa^ets rrepiXap^dveiv ev rats’ 
ftifiXois r) noXewv rj fiacnXewv tt panels avroreXets 
arr' a.px’js P^XP 1 T °w reXovs’ ovrw s yap pdXiora 
SiaXapfiavopev rrjv loropiav evpvrjpovevrov Kal 
<ja<f>rj yeveoOai rots dvayivwoKovoiv. al pev yap 
r/pireXets rrpa^eis ovk eyovoai avveyes rats apxats 
to rrepas peooXafiovoi rrjv emdvplav rwv <f>iXava- 
yvworouvrwv, ai 8e to rrjs hiryyrjoews avveyes rrepi- 
Xapfidvovoai pexpi rrjs reXevrfjs drrrjpnapevrjv rrjv 
rwv 7 rpatjewv exovoiv drrayyeXlav. orav 8’ rj 
<f>vcns avrrj rwv rrpaxdevrwv ovvepyfj rots avyypa- 
(f>evcn, tot rj8rj rravreXws ovk arroorareov ravrqs 
rrjs rrpoaipeoews. Siorrep Kal rjpets rrapovres errl 
ras OtAt777Tou rod ’Apvvrov rrpd^eis rreipaoopeOa 
rovrw rw fiaoiXel rd rrpaxdevra rrepiXafletv iv 
ravrrj rfj fUfiXw. ovros yap eiKooi pev Kal rerrapa 
err] rwv MafceSovcov efSaolXevoev, cAa^tarats 8e 
a<f>oppats xPV <J ° L P ,evos peyiorqv rwv Kara rrjv 
Evpwwqv Svvaorecwv KareoKevaoe rrjv ISlav fiaoL- 
Xelav Kal rrapaXa^wv rrjv MaKeSovtav SovXevovoav 
’IXXvpcots rroXXwv Kal peyaXwv eOvwv Kal rroXewv 


1 In Book 1. 3 Diodorus sets forth his design for the 
History. Inasmuch as it is a “ universal history,” the for¬ 
tunes of a single man, e.g. Philip, might well be spread over 
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1. In all systematic historical treatises it behooves 
the historian to include in his books actions of states 
or of kings which are complete in themselves from 
beginning to end ; for in this manner I conceive 
history to be most easy to remember and most intel¬ 
ligible to the reader. Now incomplete actions, the 
conclusion of which is unconnected with the begin¬ 
ning, interrupt the interest of the curious reader, 
whereas if the actions embrace a continuity of de¬ 
velopment culminating naturally, the narrative of 
events will achieve a well-rounded perfection. When¬ 
ever the natural pattern of events itself harmonizes 
with the task of the historian, from that point on 
he must not deviate at all from this principle. 1 Con¬ 
sequently, now that I have reached the actions of 
Philip son of Amyntas, I shall endeavour to include 
the deeds performed by this king within the compass 
of the present Book. For Philip was king over the 
Macedonians for twenty-four years, and having started 
from the most insignificant beginnings built up his 
kingdom to be the greatest of the dominions in Europe, 
and having taken over Macedonia when she was a' 
slave to the Illyrians, made her mistress of many 
a considerable compass, since the author pursues the chrono¬ 
logical order. The fortunes of Philip have a particular advan¬ 
tage, in that Diodorus can deal with them compactly—he 
Says here in a single book—and still maintain his chrono- 
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4 Kvplav eirotqae. Sid 8e rqv ISlav aperqv ttJj pev 
'EAAdSosr andaqs napeXafie rj)v qyepovlav exoy- 
aloos T&v noXeajv UTrorarropeviov, rovs 8e to ev 
AeXfjjots Updv ovXqoavras xaravoXepqoas xal to i 
pavrelq) fioqdqaras pereoye rov avvehplov, rd>v 
* Ap<f)iXTv6vwv xal Sid rqv els rovs deovs evareflelav 
enatiXov eXafie rds tbqfovs rwv xparqdevrwv Orn- 

5 xeatv. 'IXXvpiovs Se xal IlatWaj xal (dpaxas xai 
Xxvdas xal ndvra ra TrXqoiox<vpa rovrois edvq 
xaraTToXepr/cras rqv Tlepoiov fiacnXeiav eTreftaXero 
xaraXuoai xal 8 vvapeis pev els rqv 'holav Sia- 
fhfddaas rds 'EAAt/ viSas TroXets qXevdepov, peoo- 
Xafiqdels 8’ vno t ijs TTenpojpevqs rqXixavras xal 
roiavras hvvdpeLS aneXirrev wore tov viov AXe£- 
avSpov pq npoadeqdqvai ouppayatv els rqv^ xara- 

6 Xvoiv r fjs FI epodtv qyepovlas. xal ram eirpagev 
ov Sia rvyqv, aXXa Sia rqv iSian aperqv. yeyove 
yap o f3aaiXevs oSros ayyivola orparqyixfj xal 
dvhpela xal XapTrpdrqri ifivxqs 8i a<f>ep<x)v. Iva 8e 
pq Sia rov vpooiptov -npoXapfidvujpev avroy rds 
77 panels, enl to ovveyes rqs laroplas nopevoopeda, 
ftpayea rots ypdvois Trpooavadpapovres. 

2. *E77* apyovros yap 'Adqvqai KaXXtpqdovs 1 
dXvpTTids pev qydq Trep-irrq rrpos rals eKarov xad'^ 
qv evlxa ordSiov TUdpos Kvpqvalos, 'Voypaioi 8e 
xareorqaav vvarovs IVaJbv Tevvxiov xai Aevxiov 
AlplXiov. errl 8e rovraiv 01 Xlttttos 6 ’Apvvrou vlos, 
'AAegdvdpov Se rov Uepoas xaranoXepqoavros 
■narqp rrapeXafie rqv rwv Maxeddvwv fiaoiXelav 8id 
1 See Kirchner, Pros. Att. no. 8035. KaAAipfSous PX. 

1 The events in this chapter are taken up in the later 

narrative where proper annotations will appear. 
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powerful tribes and states. And it was by his own 
valour that he took over the supremacy of all Hellas 
with the consent of the states, which voluntarily 
subordinated themselves to his authority. Having 
subdued in war the men who had been plundering 
the shrine at Delphi and having brought aid to the 
oracle, he won a seat in the Amphictyonic Council, and 
because of his reverence for the gods received as his 
prize in the contest, after the defeat of the Phocians, 
the votes which had been theirs. Then when he had 
conquered in war Illyrians, Paeonians, Thracians, 
Scythians, and all the peoples in the vicinity of these, 
he planned to overthrow the Persian kingdom, and, 
after transporting his armaments into Asia, was in the 
act of liberating the Greek cities ; but, cut short by 
Fate in mid-career, he left armies so numerous and 
powerful that his son Alexander had no need to apply 
for allies in his attempt to overthrow the Persian 
supremacy. 1 And these deeds he accomplished, not 
by the favour of Fortune, but by his own valour. For 
King Philip excelled in shrewdness in the art of war, 
courage, and brilliance of personality. But, not to 
anticipate his achievements in my introduction, I shall 
proceed to the continuous thread of the narrative after 
first briefly retracing his early period. 

2. When Callimedes was archon at Athens, the one wo/59 
hundred fifth celebration of the Olympian games was 
held at which Porus of Cyrene won the stadion race, 
and the Romans elected as consuls Gnaeus Genucius 
and Lucius Aemilius. During their term of office 
Philip, the son of Amyntas and father of Alexander 
who defeated the Persians in war, succeeded to the 
Macedonian throne in the following manner. After 
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2 roiavras air las. ’A pvvTov KaTarroXeprjdeVTOs vr to 
'IXXvptwv Kal <f>opovs tois Kparr/aaai TeXetv dvay- 
KaodevTos oi pev ’lAAvpioi Aa fiovres els oprjplav 

OlAl7T7TOV TOV VetoTCLTOV TWV VLWV TTapideVTO TOIS 

Qt]j3aloLs. ovtoi 8e rw 'ErrapetvwvSov warpl rrape- 
devro tov veavloKov Kal rpooeTa^av apa rqpeiv 
impeXws tt)v irapaKaTad-qK-qv Kal irpooTCtTetv Trjs 

3 dywyfjs Kal -naihelas. tov 8’ ’Erapeivwvhov 
YlvOayopiov eyovros <j>iXooo<j)ov emoTdrqv ovv- 
Tpetjjopevos 6 OiAi7T7tos pereayev em rrAelov twv 
I Ivdayoplcov Aoytov. dp<f>OTepwv Se twv padrjTWV 
irpoaeveyKapevwv (f>vaiv re Kal (fuXorrovlav vrrrjpljav 
eKaTepoi 8i a^epovTes apery- wv ’Einapeivwvhas pev 
peydXovs dywvas Kal KivSvvovs vrrope ivas Trj 
7rarpi8i -napaho^ws tt)v -qyepovlav Trjs 'EAAaSoj 
rrepiedrjKev, 6 he (PlXlttttos Tats aural? d<f>oppals XPV 
aapevos ovk d-neXeL<f>drj rrjs 'Errapeivowhov 8o£r)s. 

4 peTa yap ttjv ’Apwrov TeAevryv WXe^avhpos o 
irpeofivTaTos twv viwv hiehegaro Tyv apy-qv. tovtov 


1 This defeat occurs on two occasions according to Dio¬ 
dorus, at the. beginning of his reign (Book 14. 92. 3-4) and 
again about 383 (Book 15. 19. 2). Beloch (Oriechische Ge- 
schiehte 2 * , 3. 2. 58) thinks the first mention erroneous. 

2 Since Philip was born about 383 he was an infant when 
given to the Illyrians. Justin (7. 5. 1) states that he was 
ransomed by Alexander II and later sent by him as hostage 
to Thebes. Diodorus likewise has Alexander send him to 
Thebes (Book 15. 67. 4) as does Plutarch ( Pelopidas , 26. 4). 

Modern historians, e.g. Beloch (op. cit. 3. 1. 182, note), Glotz 
(Hist. gr. 3. 227), and the author of the article on Philip in 
P.-W. (Realencyclopddie, 19. 2266) agree that Ptolemy of 

Alorus, paramour and later husband of Eurydice, widow of 
Amyntas III, was the monarch who sent Philip to Thebes, 
basing their account on Aeschines (False Embassy, 26 ff.), 
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Amyntas had been defeated by the Illyrians 1 and 360/69 b.c. 
forced to pay tribute to his conquerors, the Illyrians, 
who had taken Philip, the youngest son of Amyntas, 
as a hostage, placed him in the care of the Thebans.® 

They in turn entrusted the lad to the father of 
Epameinondas and directed him both to keep careful 
watch over his ward and to superintend his upbring¬ 
ing and education. Since Epameinondas had as his 
instructor a philosopher of the Pythagorean school,® 

Philip, who was reared along with him, acquired a 
wide acquaintance with the Pythagorean philosophy. 
Inasmuch as both students showed natural ability and 
diligence they proved to be superior in deeds of valour. 

Of the two, Epameinondas underwent the most rigor¬ 
ous tests and battles, and invested his fatherland 
almost miraculously with the leadership of Hellas, 
while Philip, availing himself of the same initial train¬ 
ing, achieved no less fame than Epameinondas. For 
after the death of Amyntas, Alexander, 4 the eldest 
of the sons of Amyntas, succeeded to the throne. 

who places Philip at the court of Ptolemy when he suc¬ 
ceeded Alexander II (369). Philip was probably in Thebes 
368-365. His adoption of the “ oblique order of battle ” 
from Epameinondas is probably the most striking result of 
his sojourn in Thebes (see Wilcken, Alexander the Great, 
translated by G. C. Richards, 30). 

3 Lysis of Tarentum (see Nepos, Epaminondas, 2. 2). 

But Wesseling quotes Plutarch, De Genio Socratis, 584 b, to 
show that Lysis died shortly before the deliverance of Thebes. 

For the education of Epameinondas see Book 15. 39. 2. 
According to Plutarch (Pelopidas, 26.5), Philip was a hostage 
in the house of Pammenes (see Books 15. 94.2 and 16. 34. 1 -2) 
and not in the house of Epameinondas’ father, whose name 
Polymnus (Nepos, op. cit. 1. 1). Certainly Epamei¬ 
nondas had passed his student days when Philip was a 
hostage, since he had already won the. battle of Leuctra. 
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Se nroAe/xaios o ’AA coplrrjs SoXotftoprjcras rrapeXafie 
TTjV fiaaiXeiav Kal rovrop opolws CepSac/cas eirave- 
Xopepos efiaalXevoep. rovrov Se rapard^ei peydXrj 
Xetcftdepros vrrd 'IXXvpidip Kal neaopros enl rrjs 
Xpeias ®iAmt7tos o aSeXcjtds Si aSpas eK rrjs dp.rjpl.as 

5 napeXafie rrjP fiacnXe'iav KaKots StaKetpeprjp. dvrj- 
prjvro pep yap ev rrj rapardtjet Ma/eeSovtov rrXelovs 
rd>v rerpaKi<j)(iXla>v, oi “Se Aoiiroi KararreTrXrjypevot, 
ras rutv 'lXXvpidtv Svvapeis irepuftofiot, Kadetcrrrj- 

6 Keiaav Kal rrpos to SiaTroXepelv advpxos elyov. imo 
Se rdv avrov Kaipov Ilai'ove? pev ttXt jatov -rrjs Max«- 
8 ovtas OLKOwres erropdovv rrp> y i opav Karacftpovovv- 
res rdtv MaKeSovatv, 'IXXvptol Se peyaXas Svvapeis 
rjdpoitpv Kal arpareveiv els rrjv MaKeSovlav irape- 
oKevdi^opro, [lavcravlas Se rts rrjs fiaoiXiKrjs avy- 
yevelas Kbivoivdtv eirefidXXero Sia rov QpaKotv 
fiacnXecos em rrjv Ma/feSovi/ojv ftaoiXelav Kanevai. 
opolots Se Kal ' Adrjvaioi vpos ^IXimrov aXXorplats 
eyopres Karrjyov em rrjv fiacnXelav 'Apyatov Kal 
arparrjyov atTeardXKeiaav Mavrlav eyovra rpiayi- 
Xlovs pev dnXlras, vavriKrjV Se Svvapiv agioXoyov. 

3. 01 Se Ma/eeSove? Sia re rrjv ev rrj pdyrj avp- 
eftopav Kal Sia to peyedos rdtp emtftepopevcov 
klpSvpojp ev airopla rrj peylarrj KadeiarrjKeiaav. 
aXX’ Spots rrjXiKovratp cfto^cov Kal kivSvpoip ecfte- 

1 See Book IS. 71. 1. * See Book IS. 77. S. 

3 Bardylis was the name of their formidable king (Pickard- 

Cambridge, Cambridge Ancient History, 6. 305). 

* He was only inlrpoms, regent, for Perdiccas’ son Amyn- 
tas III (P.-W. Realencyclopadie, 19. 3366-3367). Under 

Perdiccas, after his return from Thebes, he had administered 

a district of Macedonia. (See Pickard-Cambridge, Cambridge 
Ancient History, 6. 204.) 
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But Ptolemy of Alorus 1 assassinated him and sue- 3130/59 
ceeded to the throne and then in similar fashion Per¬ 
diccas 2 disposed of him and ruled as king. But when 
he was defeated in a great battle by the Illyrians 3 * 
and fell in the action, Philip his brother, who had 
escaped from his detention as a hostage, succeeded 
to the kingdom, 1 now in a bad way. For the Mace¬ 
donians had lost more than four thousand men in the 
battle, and the remainder, panic-stricken, had become 
exceedingly afraid of the Illyrian armies and had lost 
heart for continuing the war. About the same time 
the Paeonians, who lived near Macedonia, began to 
pillage their territory, showing contempt for the 
Macedonians, and the Illyrians began to assemble 
large armies and prepare for an invasion of Mace¬ 
donia, while a certain Pausanias, 5 who was related to 
the royal line of Macedon, was planning with the aid 
of the Thracian king 6 to join the contest for the 
throne of Macedon. Similarly, the Athenians too, 
being hostile to Philip, were endeavouring to restore 
Argaeus 7 to the throne and had dispatched Mantias 
as general with three thousand hoplites and a con¬ 
siderable naval force. 

3. The Macedonians because of the disaster sus¬ 
tained in the battle and the magnitude of the dangers 
pressing upon them were in the greatest perplexity. 

Yet even so, with such fears and dangers threatening 

5 See Aeschines, False Embassy, 36-37. He had striven 
for the crown at the death of Alexander II. (See F. 

Makedonien bis zur Thronsbesteigung Philipps II, 

19 der Historischen Zeitschrift, 1930, 132.) 

3 Berisades (?), Beloch, Qriechische Geschichtp, 3. 1. 225 
note 1. 

7 See Book 14. 92. 4 and Beloch, l.c., also p. 102. Also 
Geyer, op. cit. 139. 
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otojtojv o OiAi7r7ro9 ov KaTerrXayr] to peyeOog twv 
npooSoKcopevcov Set vtov, aXXa tovs Ma/ceSoi'a? ev 
avveyicnv eKKXrjoiais owe^aw Kal rfj tov Xoyov 
SewoTTjTL TTporpenopevos errl rrjv av8pe(av evOapoets 
inotrjoe, raj 8e orpaTi.ojTi.Kag rdtpeig errl to Kpetr- 
tov 8iop8a>oapevog Kal roiig avhpag tols rroXepL- 
Kolg ottAoi? Sewrcu? Koop-qoag, ovveyeLS UpOTrXaoiag 

2 Kal yupvaolas evaytoviovs eTtotet to. eirevorjoe 8e 
Kal rrjv rrjs cjjaXayyog TTVKVorrjTa Kai KaraoKevrjV, 
ptprjoapevos tov ev \poui tojv rjpojojv ovvaoTU- 
opov, Kal TTp&rog ovveorrjoaTo rrjv MaKeSoviKrjv 

3 </>aXayya. ev 8e ratg opuXiaig TrpoorjVrjg rjv Kai 
81 a re tujv 8a tpedtv Kal tojv eTrayyeXiwv elg rrjv 
p,eyCoT7]V evvotav ra TrXrfdr] TrporjyeTO, npog re to 
TrXrjOog tojv iTTufjepopevwv klvSvvojv evor o^a)? avr- 
epyjxavaro. deotpwv yap tovs 'AOrjvalovg virep tov 
rrjV 'Ap.(f>liToXiv dvaKTTjoaoOai -rqv naoav </>lAo- 
Tip.Cav ela<j>epop.evovg Kal 8ia tovto Karayovrag tov 
’Apyalov ini tt)V fiaoiXeCav eKovoicog ^eyajp-r/ae 

4 ttJs TToAea>9, aifjelg avrr]V avrovopov. tt pog 8e 

1 For the reorganization of the Macedonian array see 
Pickard-Cambridge, Cambridge Ancient History, 6.205. The 
addition of foot-soldiers to form the famous “ Phalanx ” and 
the provision of a long pike, sarissa, were the most important 
military reforms. See also Wilcken, Alexander the Great 
(trans.), 31-32. 

2 See Homer, Iliad, 13. 131 ff. 

“ Spear crowded spear. 

Shield, helmet, man press’d helmet, man and shield ; 

The hairy crests of their resplendent casques 

Kiss’d close at every nod, so wedged they stood.” 

(Cowper’s translation.) 
These lines are quoted of the phalanx by Polybius, 18. 28. 6 
and Curtius Rufus, 3. 2. 13. 
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them, Philip was not panic-stricken by the magnitude 3eo/M B 
of the expected perils, but, bringing together the 
Macedonians in a series of assemblies and exhorting 
them with eloquent speeches to be men, he built up 
their morale, and, having improved the organization 
of his forces and equipped the men suitably with 
weapons 1 of war, he held constant manoeuvres of 
the men under arms and competitive drills. Indeed 
he devised the compact order and the equipment of 
the phalanx, imitating the close order fighting with 
overlapping shields of the warriors at Troy, 2 and was 
the first to organize the Macedonian phalanx. He was 
courteous in his intercourse with men and sought to 
win over the multitudes by his gifts and his promises 
to the fullest loyalty, and endeavoured to counteract 
by clever moves the crowd of impending dangers. 

For instance, when he observed that the Athenians 
were centring all their ambition upon recovering 
Amphipolis and for this reason were trying to bring 
Argaeus back to the throne, he voluntarily withdrew 
from the city, after first makingit autonomous. 2 Then 

2 Amphipolis was coveted by the Athenians (who had lost 
it to Brasidas in the Peloponnesian War) because of its com¬ 
manding position by the Strymon River, giving access to the 
plains of Macedonia, and its nearness to forests needed in 
shipbuilding and to the gold and silver mines of Mt. Pan- 
gaeus. Between this occasion when Amphipolis was declared 
autonomous to thwart Argaeus, who had promised to hand it 
over to Athens if they made him king, and Philip’s capture of 
the town (see chap. 8. 2 ff.), a secret treaty was made by which 
Philip promised to procure Amphipolis for Athens if he were 
assured of a free hand in Pydna, formerly Macedonian but 
then in the Athenian League. See Beloch, Griechische 
Gesckichte 2 , 3. 1. 225-226 ; Pickard-Cambridge, Cambridge 
Ancient History, 6. 203-204. Compare Polyaenus, 4. 2. 17 ; 

Justin, 7. 6; Demosthenes, 23. 121 ; 2. 6 f. ; and Theo- 
pompus, fr. 165 (Oxford). 
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II atoms Sianpeofievoapevos /cat rows pev 8copeals 
8taxf>0€Lpas, rows 8’ inayyeXlais <jnXavQpd)nois 
nelaas Kara to napov elpijvrjv dyeiv npos avrovs 
aweOero. opouos Se Kal rov Ylavoavtav aniarqae 
rfjs KaOoSov rov Karayeiv peXXovra fiaoiXea 8a>- 

6 peats nelaas. Maimaj 8’ o ratv 'AOrjvaliov arpa- 
rrjyos KaranXevaas els Meddtvrjv avros pev ivravda 
Karepewe rov 'Apyalov 8e pera row pioOo<f>dpa>v 
ini ras Alyas aneareiXev. ovros Se npoaeXddiv 
rfj noXei napeKaXei roiis ev rats Atyats npoa8e- 
£ao6a t rrjv Ka9o8ov /cat yeveodai rfjs avrov 1 /Saor- 

6 Aetas dpyrjyovs ■ ov8evos 8' aiira) tt poaeyovros o 
pev aveKapirrev els rijv Medwvrjv, o 8e OtAt7T770s 
em<f>avels pera arpano>rd>v Kal ovvaijjas payrjv j 
ttoXXovs pev avelXe rd>v pio0o<f>6pa>v, rows 8e Aot- 
ttovs ets riva Xo<j>ov Kara<f>vyovras vttoottov8ovs 
a<f>rjKev, Xa/3d>v nap’ avrctiv e/cSorous rows <f>vya8as ■ 

OtAt7T7TOs pev ovv ravrrjv npdirrjv pdyqv viKrjoas 
evdapaearlpovs inolrjae tows Ma/ceSowas npos tows 

7 e<f>e£fjs aydtvas. apa 8e rovrois nparropevois 
Qaalot. pev (pKLoav ras ovopa^opevas Kprjvldas, 
as varepov 6 fiacnXevs a<f>' eavrov ovopaaas OtAtV- 
novs enXijpioaev olKrjropcov. 

8 Twv 8e avyypa(j)€U)v Qeonopnos o Xtos rrjv 

1 avrov Dindorf: avrov. 

1 The Thracian king mentioned chap. 2. 6. 

4 See chap. 2. 6. Methonfi is above Pydna near the Mace- I 

donian border. 

4 Old capital of Macedonia, considerably inland. 

4 Some of these were Athenians whose losses he made good 
and through whom he tried to arrange an alliance with 
Athens. See Demosthenes, 23. 121. 
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he sent an embassy to the Paeonians, and by corrup- 890/59 b 
ting some with gifts and persuading others by gener¬ 
ous promises he made an agreement with them to 
maintain peace for the present. In similar fashion he 
prevented the return of Pausanias by winning over 
with gifts the king 1 * who was on the point of attempt¬ 
ing his restoration. Mantias, the Athenian general, 
who had sailed into MethonS, 4 stayed behind there 
himself but sent Argaeus with his mercenaries to 
Aegae. 3 And Argaeus approached the city and in¬ 
vited the population of Aegae to welcome his return 
and become the founders of his own kingship. When 
no one paid any attention to him, he turned back to 
Methone, but Philip, who suddenly appeared with his 
soldiers, engaged him in battle, slew many of his mer¬ 
cenaries, and released under a truce 4 the rest, who had 
fled for refuge to a certain hill, after he had first 
obtained from them the exiles, whom they delivered 
to him. 

Now Philip by his success in this first battle en¬ 
couraged the Macedonians to meet the succeeding 
contests with greater temerity. While these things 
were going on, the Thasians settled the place called 
Crenides, 5 which the king afterward named Philippi 
for himself and made a populous settlement. 

Among the writers of history Theopompus of 

* North-east of Mt. Pangaeus in Thrace. “ Philippi is a 
aty that was formerly called Datus, and before that Crenides, 
because there are many springs bubbling around a hill there. 

Philip fortified it because he considered it an excellent strong¬ 
hold against the Thracians, and named it from himself, 
Philippi.” Appian, Civil Wars, 4. 105, translated by White 
(L. C.L.). Datus was the older name found in Herodotus, 9.75. 

KpyviSes is found in IO, 2 4 . 127 of the year 356/5. This seems 
to be the first instance of the practice, later so common, of 
naming cities for a king. 
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apxrjv twv irepl Q>lAiirirov laroptwv evrevdev iroirjoa- 
pevos yiypatfrev fvfXovs oktw irpos rats irevrrj- 
Kovra, wv irevre hiarf>wvovcnv. 

4. 'Ett' apx ovtos 8’ ’Adrjvrjcnv YMyaplarov 'Pai- 
juaioi fiev Kareorrioav virarovs Koivtw HepovlXiov 
Kal Koivrov 1 TevovKiov. eirl he to vtwv 6 (PiAiinros 
irpeafeis eKirepufias els ’A drjvas eireiae tov hfjp,ov 
elprjvqv irpos avrov avvdeadai hia to p,rjhev en j 

2 irpoairoieTadai tijv ' AprftliroXtv. diroXvdels he tov 
irpos 'Adrjvalovs iroXep,ov Kal irvvdavofievos tov 
facnXea twv Uaiovwv *Ayiv TereXevrrjKevai vir- 
eXafe Kaipov eyetv em8eo8ai tols Flatbow. ot pa¬ 
re vcr as ovv els rrjv Watov lav Kal irapaTa^ei tovs 
flapflapovs viKrjoas rjvdyKaoe to edvos ireidapyelv 

3 tois Ma/cfSootv. viroXenrop,evwv he iroXeptlwv twv 
'IXA vpicvv e<f>tXoTtp,etTO Kal tovtovs KaTairoXepvrjaai. 
evdvs ovv avvayaywv eKKXrjolav Kal tovs crrpaTiw- 
Tas oIkcIois Xoyois irpOTpetpdp,evos els tov iroXeptov I 
eoTparevoev els tijv twv 'IXAvpiwv x<l>pav, ire^ovs 
p,ev eywv ovk eXaTTOvs pvplwv, lirirels he e£aKo- 

4 alovs. BapSuAi? 2 8’ o row ’IAAupidjv fiacnXevs 
irvdofievos tijv irapovalav twv iroXepuwv to ptev 
irpwrov irpeafieis dire'oTeiXev irepl hiaXvaews erf 
otw Kvplovs ap,rf>OTepovs elvai twv Tore Kvpievo- 
ptevwv iroXewv tov he (ErXlirirov <f>rjcravTOS im- 
dvperv p,ev Tijs elprjvrjs, prj pevToi ye Tavrrjv 
avyx<vp r qaeiv eav pvq twv Ma/ccSovi/edii' iroXewv ■ 

1 So MSS., A evKiov Stephanus marg. and Fasti Crmsulares 
followed by Dindorf, Bekker (cp. Livy, 7. 4 L. Genucius). 

2 BapSvAis PX, BapSuAAis RV (cp. Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 9); 
BapSvAijs Arrian, 1. 5, 1. 
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Chios 1 began his history of Philip at this point and 360/59 b.c. 
composed fifty-eight books, of which five are lost. 

4. When Eucharistus was archon at Athens, the 359/8 b.c. 
Romans elected as consuls Quintus Servilius and 
Quintus Genucius. During their term of office Philip 
sent ambassadors to Athens and persuaded the as¬ 
sembly to make peace with him on the ground that 
he abandoned for all time any claim to Amphipolis. 2 
Now that he was relieved of the war with the Athe¬ 
nians and had information that the king of the 
Paeonians, Agis, was dead, he conceived that he had 
the opportunity to attack the Paeonians. Accordingly, 
having conducted an expedition into Paeonia and 
defeated the barbarians in a battle, he compelled the 
tribe to acknowledge allegiance to the Macedonians. 

And since the Illyrians were still left as enemies, he 
was ambitious to defeat them in war also. So, having 
quickly called an assembly and exhorted his soldiers 
for the war in a fitting speech, he led an expedition 
into the Illyrian territory, having no less than ten 
thousand foot-soldiers and six hundred horsemen. 
Bardylis, 5 the king of the Illyrians, having learned of 
the presence of the enemy, first dispatched envoys to 
arrange for a cessation of hostilities on the condition 
that both sides remained possessed of the cities which 
they then controlled. But when Philip said that he 
indeed desired peace but would not, however, concur 
in that proposal unless the Illyrians should withdraw 

1 Of this work, the longest history published till then, 
two hundred seventeen fragments remain. Theopompus’ 
admiration for Philip is reflected by Diodorus, who must have 
relied heavily on his account. For the contents of the Philip- 
pica see Beloch, Griechische Geschiehte 2 , 3. 2. 18-24. 

2 See note on chap. 3. 3. 

* For the power of this king see chap. 2. 5. 
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imaotov €K)(<xiprja<oaLV ’IXXvpioi, ol pev Trpeofdets 
eTravfjXdov anpaKTOL, 6 8e BapSvXts TTiarevaiv rats 
re npoyeyevrjpevats vlxats xai rats t&v ’IXAvpiaiv 
dvhpayadlats aTnjvTa to Ts voXe plots pera rfjs 8v- 
vapeais' elyev 8e irelpvs pev pvplovs emXexTovs, 

5 hrirets 8e els nevraxoalovs. <bs 8’ rjyyt^ov dXArfXots 
ra orparevpara xai pera fiofjs ttoAAt}s ovveppa£av 
els T7)v payrjv, 6 pev QtAimros eywv to 8e£tov 
xepas xai rails aplorovs rwv XlaKeSovaiv ovva- 
yawt^opevovs rots pev hnrevcn Trapr/yyetXev naptn- 
irevoat xai irAaylots epfiaAetv rots fiapfSapots, avros 
8e Kara oropa rots noXeplots imTTeoibv xaprepav 

6 ovveoTTjoaro payqv. ol S’ 'IXXvptot owra^avres 
eavrovs els TrXtvdlov epptopevcos ovveoTrjoavTo 1 rov 
xlv8vvov. xai to pev irpwrov em ttoXvv ypovov rp> 
looppoTros rj paxrj 8ta rrjv virepfioXrjV rrjs tT ap' 
dptfiorepots av8paya9las, xai ttoXXoiv pev avatpov- 
pevtov ert 8e nXetovuiv rtrpoioxopevcvv o xlv8vvos 
8 evpo xaxetoe ras ponds eAapfiavev, raXavrevo- 
pevos alel rats rwv dywvt^opevwv dperdis • pera 
8 e ravra rwv Imretov ex irAaylov Kal xara vwrov 
f3ta£,opeva)v, rov 8e OiXlmrov pera rwv dploraiv 
rjpcotxws dyowtoapevov ovvijvayxaodt] to vArjdos 

7 T(ov ’lAAvpicbv npos. <f>vyr]V opprjoat. yevopevrjs 8e 
rijs Sict>£eais ei t'i ttoXvv tottov xai ttoXXwv xara 
rrjv tjtvyrjv avatpeOevToiv 6 pev OtAwnros avaxa- 
Xeaapevos t fj oaXntyyt tovs Ma/ceSdray xai orr/oas 
Tponatov eOaipev tojv 181<ov tovs TeTeXevrrjKOTas, 
ol 8 'IXXvptol 8tavpeo^evoapevot xai rwv Maxre- 
8ovtxa>v noAeaiv naowv exxtoptjoavres ervxov rfjs 

1 So MSS. here and Book 15. 86. 1; Fischer reads in ear., 
cp. Wesseling and Book 12. 61. 3. 
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from all the Macedonian cities, the envoys returned 359/8 b 
without having accomplished their pin-pose, and Bar- 
dylis, relying upon his previous victories and the 
gallant conduct of the Illyrians, came out to meet 
the enemy with his army ; and he had ten thousand 
picked infantry soldiers and about five hundred 
cavalry. When the armies approached each other 
and with a great outcry clashed in the battle, Philip, 
commanding the right wing, which consisted of the 
flower of the Macedonians serving under him, ordered 
his cavalry to ride past the ranks of the barbarians 
and attack them on the flank, while he himself falling 
on the enemy in a frontal assault began a bitter com¬ 
bat. 1 But the Illyrians, forming themselves into a 
square, courageously entered the fray. And at first 
for a long while the battle was evenly poised because 
of the exceeding gallantry displayed on both sides, and 
as many were slain and still more wounded, the fortune 
of battle vacillated first one way then the other, being 
constantly swayed by the valorous deeds of the com¬ 
batants ; but later as the horsemen pressed on from 
the flank and rear and Philip with the flower of his 
troops fought with true heroism, the mass of the Illy¬ 
rians was compelled to take hastily to flight. When 
the pursuit had been kept up for a considerable dis¬ 
tance and many had been slain in their flight, Philip 
recalled the Macedonians with the trumpet and erec¬ 
ting a trophy of victory buried his own dead, while the 
Illyrians, having sent ambassadors and withdrawn 
from all the Macedonian cities, obtained peace. But 

1 See chap. 8. 1 ; Justin, 7. 6. 7 and Frontinus, Stratege- 
mata, 2. 3. 2. Beloch has a critical account of this battle, 
which he places near Monastir, in Griechischt Geschichte *, 

3. 1. 226, note 2. He believes that the plan of battle was 
Parmenio’s. 
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elprjVTjs. rlvrjpidrjaav Se tcjv ’IAAupicov iv ravrrj 
t fj pMXU irAeLovs toiv eiTTaKiaxiALcov. 

5. 'H^els S’ enel ra Kara ttjv MaKeSoviKijv Kal 
Tr]v 'lXXvplSa SiijAdopev, peTafirjoopeda tt pos ras 
erepoye vets tt panels. Kara yap rrjv Si/ceAiav 
Atovvoios 6 toiv HivpaKoaiwv Tvpavvos o veuiTepos 
TrapetA^fjidis pev rr)v Swaareiav iv tois avuiTepui 
Kaipols, ampaKTOs S’ oiv Kal ttoXv tov narpos 
KaraSeearepos TTpoaeiroietTO Sia ttjv air pay Lav elprj- 

2 vlkos etvai Kal tt poos tov rpoirov, Sioirep it pos 
KapyrjSiovLovs StaSeSeypevos tov noAepov npos re 
tovtovs ilprivrjv avvedeTO Kai irpos A evKavovs 
opolcDS SiaTToXeprjoas apyais eiri Tiva ypovov Kai 
Tals TeXevTalais payais iirl tov irpoTeprjpaTOs ye- 
vopevos aapevws irpos avTovs KaTeXvaaTO tov tto- 

3 Xepov. Kara Se tt}v ' AnovAlav Svo iroXets €Ktlg€ 
fiovAopevos aacfiaXfj rots irXeovai tov ’loviov iropov 
TTOvrjaai• ol yap ttjv irapadaXamov olkoCvtss fiap- 
fiapoi XrjOTploi TToXXals irXeovTes dirAovv tois ip- 
TTopois TrapeaK€val,ov ira-aav ttjv ircpl tov 'ASpLav 

4 ddXaTTav. /xera Se raOra Soils eavrov els fiLov 
elprjVLKOv iljeAvoe pev toiv UTpaTLOiTaiv Tas iv rot? 
TToAepiKOLs 1 yvpvaalas, peyLoTTjv Se toiv Kara tt/v 
E vpunrrjv Swaareidiv TTapaXafidiv rr]V apyrjv Kal 
rr/v Vito tov iraTpos XeyopivrjV aSapavTi SeSeadai 

1 So Fischer (cp. Books 17. 2. 3; 18. 42. 2): noXeplois 
PX, noXepois cet. 


1 For the succession of Dionysius II see Book 15. 74. 5. 

2 For the character of Dionysius II see Plutarch, Dion , 7. 
3-4 and Hackforth, Cambridge Ancient History , 6. 272-273. 
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more than seven thousand Illyrians were slain in this 369/8 
battle. 

5. Since we have finished with the affairs of Ma¬ 
cedonia and Illyria, we shall now turn to events of 
a different kind. In Sicily Dionysius the Younger, 
tyrant of the Syracusans, who had succeeded to the 
realm 1 in the period preceding this but was in¬ 
dolent and much inferior to his father, pretended 
because of his lack of enterprise to be peacefully in¬ 
clined and mild of disposition.® Accordingly, since he 
had inherited the war with the Carthaginians, 3 he 
made peace with them and likewise pursued war 
listlessly for some time against the Lucanians 1 and 
then, in the latest battles having had the advantage, 
he gladly brought to a close the war against them. 

In Apulia he founded two cities because he wished to 
make safe for navigators the passage across the Ionian 
Sea ; for the barbarians who dwelt along the coast 
were accustomed to put out in numerous pirate ships 
and render the whole shore along the Adriatic Sea 
unsafe for merchants. Thereafter, having given him¬ 
self over to a peaceful existence, he relieved the 
soldiers of their drills in warfare and though he had 
succeeded to the greatest of the realms in Europe, 
the tyranny that was said by his father to be bound 

3 The cessation of activities against Carthage is noted in 
Book 15. 73. 4. 

4 No mention is made previously of this war with the 
Lucanians. In Book 14. 100. 5 Dionysius I is said to have 
made an alliance with the Lucanians and his policy of sup¬ 
porting them against the Italiot Greeks is clearly shown in 
chapter 101 ofthat Book. This seems to be the war mentioned 
in Plutarch, Dion, 16. 3 and Plato, Epistles, 3. 317 a. For 
this war see Costanzi, “ De hello Lucanico quod Dionysius 
minor recens ab imperio composuerit,” Rivista di Filologia, 

26 (1898), 450 ff. 
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tv paw 18 a Sia ttjv ISLav avavSplav^ irapaSotjcos dir- 
efiaXev. ras Se air La? rrjs xaTaXvaews xal ras 
Kara fiepos npa^eis dvaypa<j>eiv rreipaoofieda. 

6. ’E7r’ dpyovros yap 'AQrprqcn Krj<f>iao86rov 
' Poj fialoL KareaTqaav vnarovs Paiov AlkLvlov xal 
r aiov YjovAttIklov. eirl Se tout wv ALojv 6 'Imra- 
pLvov, 'Eivpaxoarlaov vnapycov em^aveaTaTOs, efivyev 
ex rrjs HixeXLas xat Sia rrjv XafiTrpoTrfTa rrjs i/ivyrjs 
rfXevdepooae HvpaxooLovs teal tovs aXXovs Ei/ce- 

2 AiaiTay Sia roiavras Tivas air Las. 6 rrpea^vrepos 
AlOVVOlOS €K Sv€LV yVVaiKWV TfV TTeTTai8cmOl7]fl€VOS, 
ex fiev rrjs TrpwTTjs AaxplSos ovOTjs to yevos Al ovv- 
criov tov 8ta8e£afievov tt/v rvpawLSa, ex Se rrjs 
SeuT epas 'hr Trap Lvov Ovyarpos ovar/s, ev8oxtfico- 
rarov TivpaKoarLtvv, 8vo rraLSas, 'ImrapTvov xal 

3 Nucral'oi'. 1 * ervyyave Se rrjs Sevre'pas yvvatxos 
aSeA <f>os a>v A Lew, avr/p ev (f>iAooo<j>Lq fieya XrfV eyojv 
TrpoKoirrjv xal xaT dv8pelav xal arpar^yLav ttoXv 

4 npoiyoiv twv xar avrov Tivpaxoaicov. our os Se 
Sia TTjV evyevetav xal tt/v XafnrpoTrjTa rrjs ifivyfjs 
els VTTOifilav rjXde tw rvpdww, 8o£as a^wypews 
elvai xaraXvaai ttjv rvpawL8a. <f>of}ovfievos ovv 
avrov 6 Aiovvcrios expivev exmSdtv noirjoaadai tov 
av8pa, ovXXaftdjv eVri davdrqj. o Se Aitov aloBo- 
fievos to fiev TTparrov expv<j>Brf irapa tlcjlv twv 
( fiLXwv, fie to. Se Tavra efivyev ex Trjs Si/ceAi'a? els 

1 So Wesseling (cp. Theopompus, frs. 179 and 187 (Ox¬ 
ford) ; Plutarch, Timoleon, 1 ; Nepos, Dion, 1 ; Aelian, 
Varia Historia, 2. 41 ): Nouooiov PX, NopooZov cet. 


1 This phrase is found in chap. 70. 2, in Plutarch, Dion, 7. 3 

and 10. 3, and in Aelian, Varia Historia, 6. 12. 
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fast by adamantine chains, 1 yet, strange to say, he 359/8 
lost it all by his pusillanimity. The causes for its 
dissolution and the various events I shall attempt to 
record. 

6. When Cephisodotus was archon at Athens, the 358/7 
Romans elected as consuls Gaius Licinius and Gaius 
Sulpicius. During their term of office Dion, son 
of Hipparinus and the most distinguished of the 
Syracusans, escaped from Sicily 3 and by his nobility 
of spirit set free the Syracusans and the other 
Sicilian Greeks in the following manner. Dionysius 
the Elder had begotten children of two wives, of the 
first, who was a Locrian by birth, Dionysius, who 
succeeded to the tyranny, and of the second, who was 
the daughter of Hipparinus, a Syracusan of great 
renown, two sons Hipparinus and Nysaeus. It chanced 
that the brother of the second wife was Dion, a man 
who had great proficiency in philosophy 3 and, in the 
matter of courage and skill in the art of war, far 
surpassed the other Syracusans of his time. Dion, 
because of his high birth and nobility of spirit, fell 
under suspicion with the tyrant, for he was considered 
powerful enough to overthrow the tyranny. So, fear¬ 
ing him, Dionysius decided to get him out of the way 
by arresting him on a charge involving the death 
penalty. But Dion, becoming aware of this, was at 
first concealed in the homes of some of his friends, and 

3 According to Plutarch, Dion, 14. 5, Dion was placed on a 
boat by Dionysius and sent to Italy (Nepos says to Corinth, 

Dion, 3 f.). This must have happened considerably earlier as 
Plato (Epistles, 7. 329 c) says that it happened three months 
after his arrival in 367. Diodorus has evidently compressed 
the earlier details into this year. 

3 For the association of Plato and Dion see Plato, Epistles, 

7. 327 a i Anth. Pal. 7. 99 (L.C.L. 2. 60). 
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YleXoTTOvvr/crov, e^wv ped' eavrov rov aSeX<f>ov 
MeyaxXrjv Kal ' U paKXelSrjV 1 rov em row arparLOj- 
5 toiv reraypevov vi to tov Tvpdvvov. KarairXevaas 
S’ els TTjv Kopivdov roils per Kopivdlous rj^lov 
ovvemXafieoO ai rrjs eXevBepwaews 2 ridv Hvpaico- 
olojv, avros Se pucr6otf>6povs crvvfjye Kal rravo-nXlas 
avvrjOpoL^e. rayii Se noXXdiv inraKovovroov rravo- 
77 At a? re rrapeaKevd^ero Kal piado<j>opovs avxvovs, 
Kal (fioprrjyovs Svo vavs ptoBuiodpevos rd re orrXa 
Kal tovs puadotfiopovs evBepevos avros pev ravras 
ras <f>oprlSas eyaiv i^enXevaev Ik ZaKvvOov rrjs 
77/30? KetftaXXrjvlav els rrjv HiKeXiav, TlpaKXeiSrjv 3 
Se aTreXmev rpirjpeis nvds Kal erepas tfiopTrjyovs* 
diovra Karomv els ras HvpaKovaaas. 

7. "A pa Se tovtols irparropevoLs 'AvSpdpaxos d 
Tavpopevirrjs, Tipalov pev rov ras laroplas avy- 
ypdifjavros rrarrjp d>v, ttXovtoj Se Kal ipvyrjs Xap- 
TTpoTTjri 8ia<f>epwv rjdpoioe rovs €K Trjs Na£ou rrjs 
KaraaKa^eiarjs inro Aiovvalov rrepiXeitfiBevTas. ol- 
Kiaas Se rov vrrep rrjs N a£ov X6<f>ov rov dvopa’Qd- 
pevov Tavpov Kal pelvas Kar avrov rrXelw ypovov 
drto rrjs em rov Tavpov povrjs divopaoe Ta vpo- 

1 So Simson and Wesseling (cp. chap. 16. 2 and Plutarch, 
Dim, 12, 32 ; Nepos, Dion, 5): XaputXeiS-qv. 

8 Fischer (cp. chap. 10. 3): eXevBepias. 

3 'Hpa/cAei'Si/ PX, XapufAei&i/v or -817 cet. 

4 So MSS. ; Fischer conjectures rpc/jpeis eocout (cp. chap. 
16. 2) Kal rivas irepas (j>. 

1 Corinth was probably selected, not only because of its 

favourable location, but because it was the mother-city of 
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then escaped from Sicily to the Peloponnese in the 358/7 
company of his brother Megacles and of Heracleides 
who had been appointed commandant of the garri¬ 
son by the tyrant. When he landed at Corinth, he 
besought the Corinthians 1 to collaborate with him in 
setting free the Syracusans, and he himself began to 
gather mercenary troops and to collect suits of armour. 3 
Soon many gave ear to his pleas and he gradually 
accumulated large supplies of armour and many mer¬ 
cenaries, 5 then, hiring two merchantmen, he loaded 
on board arms and men, while he himself with these 
transports sailed from Zacynthus, which is near 
Cephallenia, to Sicily, but he left Heracleides behind 
to bring up later some triremes and other merchant¬ 
men to Syracuse. 

7. While these things were going on, Andromachus 
of Tauromenium, 1 who was the father of Timaeus, 
the author of the Histories, and distinguished for 
his wealth and nobility of spirit, gathered together 
the men who had survived the razing of Naxos by 
Dionysius. Having settled the hill above Naxos 
called Tauros and remained there a considerable time, 
he called it Tauromenium from his “ remaining on 


“““ puoaimjf lavuureu me ongarcny uion 

planned to set up (see Plutarch, Dim, 53). 

8 Dion spent about ten years in Greece, 366-357 (Hack- 
forth, Cambridge Ancient History, 6.275), in close touch with 
the Academy. For preparations see Nepos, Dim, 5. 

• Diodorus says 1000 (chap. 9. 5), to which if 1500 under 
Heracleides (chap. 16. 2) are added the number 3000 is 
approximated (chap. 17. 3 and Anaximenes, De Rhetorica ad 
Alexandrum, 8. 3. 1429 b). For other details of the expedi¬ 
tion see Plutarch, Dim, 22-24. For a critical account see 
Beloch, Griechische Geschichte 8 , 3. 1. 257 and note 3, followed 
by Hackforth, Cambridge Ancient History, 6. 277. 

4 See chap. 68. 8 and Plutarch, Timoleon, 10. 4. 
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[leviov. raxv 8e Trjs noXews enlSooiv Xap,fiavovor]s 
oi [lev olxrjTopes [leyaXovs nepienoirjoaVTO nXov- 
tovs, rj 8 e ndXis atjioXoyov d£la>[ia nepmoirjoafievrj 
to reXeVTatov ev tu> xad' rjfias fil<p Kat oapos 
dvaoTqoavTOS tovs T avpo[ieviras ex rfjs naTplSos 
tu)v 'Pai/xaia>v dnoixlav eSe^aro. 

2 "A fia 8e tovtois npaTTOfievois ol ttjv Eu/foiav 
xaTotxovvres eOTaalaaav it pos aAAijA ovs xal twv 
[ lev t ovs Bokotouj tu>v 8e tovs ’Adrjvalovs em- 
xaXeoafievwv avveorq noXefios xaTa ttjv Evf3oiav. 
yevofievcov 8e nXeiovatv ov[inXoxd>v xal axpofSo- 
Xiopiiov oVe [lev ol Q-qfiaioi -npoeTepovv 6 t€ 8’ ol 
'AOrjvatoc tt[V vlxrjv ane<f>epovTO. [leydXrj [lev ofiv 
TrapaTatjis ovSefila ovveTeXeodrj ■ Trjs 8e vrjoov 8ia 
tov i[i<f>vXiov rroXefiov xaTa<j)Oapelor)s xal ttoXX&v 
avdpamwv nap’ d[i(j>OTepu)V 8t a<f>dapevT(i)v [loyis 
Tats av[i(f>opats vovdeTrjdevres els o/iovoiav fjXQov 
xal -rr]V elpqvrjv ovvedevro npos aXXrjXovs. 

Ol [lev ofiv B oiuitoI Trjv els olxov enavoSov noi- 

3 rjodfievoi rqv rjovylav rjyov ol 8’ 'Adrjvaloi Xkov 

1 For a different story see Book 14. 59. 2. Naxos (three 
miles from Tauromenium) was destroyed by Dionysius in 
403 (Book 14. 15. 2) and its territory assigned to neighbour¬ 
ing Siculi (ibid. 3). These occupied the hill of Taurus to the 
north of Naxos and gave it the name Tauromenium. The 
Siculi in 394 warded off a surprise winter attack of Dionysius 
(Book 14. 87-88). By the peace of 392 Dionysius regained 
Tauromenium, expelled the Siculi, and settled his merce¬ 
naries on the spot (Book 14. 96. 4). Probably this present 
settlement by Andromachus is to be regarded as a new 
foundation. See Wesseling’s note on Book 14. 59. 

* Since Tauromenium had been a stronghold of Sextus 
Pompey, Augustus, as a precautionary measure and because 
of its strong position commanding the coast road between 
Syracuse and Messenfi, expelled the former inhabitants to 
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Tauros.” 1 And as the city made quick progress, the 35a /7 
inhabitants laid up great wealth, and the city, which 
had won considerable repute, finally in our own life¬ 
time, after Caesar ! had expelled the inhabitants of 
Tauromenium from their native land, received a 
colony of Roman citizens. 

While these things were going on, the inhabitants 
of Euboea fell into strife among themselves, and when 
one party summoned the Boeotians to its assistance 
and the other the Athenians, war broke out over all 
Euboea. A good many close combats and skirmishes 
occurred in which sometimes the Thebans were 
superior and sometimes the Athenians carried off 
the victory. Although no important pitched battle 
was fought to a finish, yet when the island had been 
devastated by the intestinal warfare and many men 
had been slain on both sides, at long last admonished 
by the disasters, the parties came to an agreement 
and made peace with one another.* * 

Now the Boeotians returned home and remained 
quiet, but the Athenians, who had suffered the revolt 


make room for new colonists. It may have been one of the 
mcilian^ cities colonized by Augustus in Dio Cassius, 54. 7. 1 

* Diodorus has placed the Euboean war wrongly in the 
archonship of Cephisodotus (358/7). The war lasted only 
thirty days according to Aeschines, In Ctesiphonta, 85 and 
occurred under Agathocles (357/6). Diocles was the Athenian 
commander (Demosthenes, 21. 174) and he was general 
in 357/6 (Dittenberger, Sylloge, 1*. 190. 23 and note 9). 
The treaty of peace is also dated under the archonship of 
Agathocles (ibid. 20= 7(7, 2*. 124). That the Social War 
had already begun is proved by the intentional erasure of 
Chabrias’ (chap. 7. 3) name from this inscription. He was 
no longer general when the treaty was signed since he had 
fallen at Chios. For discussion see Beloch, Grieehische Ge- 
schichteK 3. 2. 258 and 3. 1. 238, note 2. 
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Kal ’PoSlwv Kal Ktbrvv, m Se Bv^avrlaiv airo- 
aravrwv eveireaov els voXepov rov ovopaodevra 
ovppayiKov, os Siepewev err] rpla. eXopevoi Se 
arparrjyovs Xaprjra Kal Xaf3plav dire are iXav perd 
Svvapews. ovtol Se irXevaavres eirl rrjv Xlov 
KareXafiov irapayeyovoras avppdyovs rots Xiot? 
rrapa B vt,avrlo>v Kal 'BoSltov Kal K <pa>v, en Se 
MauatoAou to v Kaprbv Svvdcrrov. eKrd^avres Se 
TTjV Svvapcv eiToXiopKovv rrjv iroXiv Kara yrjv a pa 
Kal Kara daXarrav. 6 pev ovv Xapr]S rot? iret,ov 
arparevparos rjyovpevos Kara yrjv irpoarjer, rots 
relyeen Kal irpos too? Ik 1 rrjs iroXeojs eKyvdevras 
eir' avrov 8irjywvl^ero‘ 6 Se Xafiplas irpoairXevaas 
rai Xipevi vavpaylav Kaprepdv ovveorrjoaro Kal rrjs 
4 verbs roes epfooXois avappayelaijs Kareirovelro. ol 
pev ovv eirl rtbv dXXwv vedrv elfjavres rrb Kaiptb 
Siearbdrjerav, 6 S’ dvrl rrjs rjrrrjs aXXa£apevos rdv 
evKXea davarov dyojvitopevos vrrep rrjs verbs Kal 
rptoOels ereXevrrjoe. 

8. Ilept 8e to vs avrovs Karpovs QlXnriros 6 rtbv 
Ma/ceSoi'toi' fiaoiXevs peyaXr] iraparagei veviKrjKtbs 
to vs 'IXXvprovs Kal irbvras rovs peypr rrjs Avyvi- 
rrSos KaXovpevrjs Xlpvrjs KaroiKovvras virrjKoovs 
ireirorrjpevos aveKaptfiev eis rrjv X/laKeSovrav, avv- 
rederpevos evSo£ov elpijvrjv irpos rovs 'IXXvptovs, 
1 in added by Kallenberg. 


1 Again Diodorus is wrong in the dating of the Social 
War. The war opened with the attack on Chios in which 
Chabrias fell. For reasons given in the preceding note this 
must be the year 357/6. Diodorus (chap. 22. 2) closes the 
war in the year of Elpines, 356/5, after it has lasted “ four ” 
years. Dionysius (JDe Lysia Indicium, 12, p. 480) placed the 
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of Chios, Rhodes, and Cos and, moreover, of Byzan- 358/7 
tium, became involved in the war called the Social 
War which lasted three years. 1 The Athenians chose 
Chares and Chabrias as generals and dispatched them 
with an army. The two generals on sailing into Chios 
found that allies had arrived to assist the Chians from 
Byzantium, Rhodes, and Cos, and also from Mausolus, 2 
the tyrant of Caria. They then drew up their forces 
and began to besiege the city both by land and 
by sea. Now Chares, who commanded the infantry 
force, advanced against the walls by land and began 
a struggle with the enemy who poured out on him 
from the city ; but Chabrias, sailing up to the harbour, 
fought a severe naval engagement and was worsted 
when his ship was shattered by a ramming attack. 
While the men on the other ships withdrew in the nick 
of time and saved their lives, he, choosing death with 
glory instead of defeat, fought on for his ship and 
died of his wounds. 2 

8. About the same time Philip, king of the Mace¬ 
donians, who had been victorious over the Illyrians 1 
in a great battle and had made subject all the'people 
who dwelt there as far as the lake called Lychnitis, 5 
now returned to Macedonia, having arranged a note¬ 
worthy peace with the Illyrians and won great acclaim 

Social War in the years of Agathocles and Elpines (357/6 
and 356/5), which seems to be the correct dating. For dis¬ 
cussion see Beloch, Griechische Geschichte 2 , 3. 2. 260-262. 

2 Mausolus was the prime instigator of the Social War 
(see Demosthenes, 15. 3). Yet Byzantium, Rhodes, and 
Chios had joined forces previously when stirred up by 
Epameinondas (see Book 15. 79. 1). 

2 See Nepos, Chabrias, 4; Plutarch, Phocion, 6. 1; Demos¬ 
thenes, 20. 80 ff. 

4 See chap. 4. 

5 Western border of Macedonia by Lyncestis and Orestis. 
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nepiporjTog T € vnapyoov 7 rapd TOig MaieeSooiv ini 

2 rots' 81’ dvSpelav KaraipBajpevoig. peTO. 8e ravra 
Ttov TTjV 'Ap<f>lnoXiv oikovvtojv aXXoTpiajg npog av- 
tov SiareOevrwv Kai noXXag axf>oppag 8 ovtcdv eig no- 
Xepov ioTparevaev in' avroi/g atjioXoyw Suva pet. 
npoaayayibv Se rot? retreat prjxavag Kai npoo- 
fioXag 1 ivepyovg /cat awe^et? noirjodpevog KareflaXe 
pev to t? Kpiolg pepog rt tov Tetxovg, napeiaeX- 
Bcov S’ ft? tt]v noXiv 8ia row nrtoparog /cat rtSv 
avriardvriov noXXovg KaTafiaXtbv eKvpievoe Trjg no- 
Atoj? /cat rot/? pev otAAorpico? 7rpo? aijTOV Sta/ctt- 
pivovg itjrvydSevae , rot? S’ aAAot? <f>iXav6pd>na)g 

3 npooTjvexO’rj. rj Se noXig avrrj Keipevrj Kara Trjg 
®pa.K7]g Kai to>v avveyyvg ronuiv ev<f>va>g noXXa 
avvepaXeTo to> <t>iXlnnip npog avtfqcnv. evBii yap 
TTjV pev llvSvav iyeipdoaaTO, npog Se OXvv/havg 
avppaxiav eOeTO Kai TIortSatav iLpoXoyrjae nepi- 
novrjoeiv avTolg, vnep rjg ’OXvvdioi noXXrjv anovSrjV 

4 eoxov Kvpievaai Trjg noXewg. T&v S' 'OXvvBiwv 
fiapeiav noXiv oIkovvtwv Kai 8ta to nXrjBog tG>v 
iv TavTTj 3 evoiKOWTWV noXXrjv ixovratv’ ponrjv ft? 
tov noXepov nepipaxrjTog rjv rj noXig ToZg rjyepoviag 
pel^ovog opeyopevoig. Sionep ot Tt 'ABrjvaZot /cat 
o 0tAi7T77-o? SiecJ) iXoTtpovvTO 7 Tpog aXXr/Xovg nepl 

6 ttj? Ttov 'OXvvBitov ovppaytag. ov prjv aXX’ 6 
1 So Cobet: mXiopKias. 

2 ev ravTTj Capps : ravn)v, which Hertlein would delete. 

3 exovrmv) Fischer suggests e^ovaav (cp. Book 13. 66. 5). 


1 See chap. 3. 3 and explanatory note ; also 4. 1. 

2 See Wilcken, Alexander, 33. 

3 A good account of Philip’s seizures of Amphipolis, Pydna, 
Potidaea, and Crenides is found in Pickard-Cambridge, 
Cambridge Ancient History , 6. 207-208. This account omits, 
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among the Macedonians for the successes due to his sss/7 
valour. Thereupon, finding that the people of Amphi¬ 
polis 1 were ill-disposed toward him and offered many 
pretexts for war, he. entered upon a campaign against 
them with a considerable force. By bringing siege- 
engines against the walls 3 and launching severe and. 
continuous assaults, he succeeded in breaching a por¬ 
tion of the wall with his battering rams, whereupon, 
having entered the city through the breach and struck 
down many of his opponents, he obtained the mastery 
of the city and exiled those who were disaffected 
toward him, but treated the rest considerately. 3 Since 
this city was favourably situated with regard to Thrace 
and the neighbouring regions, it contributed greatly 
to the aggrandizement of Philip. Indeed he immedi¬ 
ately reduced Pydna, 1 and made an alliance with the 
Olynthians 5 in the terms of which he agreed to take 
over for them Potidaea, a city which the Olynthians 
had set their hearts on possessing. Since the Olvn- 
thians inhabited an important city and because" of 
its huge population had great influence in war, their 
city was an object of contention for those who sought 
to extend their supremacy. For this reason the Athe¬ 
nians and Philip were rivals against one another for 
the alliance with the Olynthians. However that may 

as does Diodorus, Athens’ declaration of war on Philip’s 
retention of Amphipolis, which is attested by Isocrates, 
Philip, 2; Aeschines, False Embassy, 21, 70, 72, Against 
Ctesiphon, 54 ; and IC, 2 2 . 127 (mXep.os npos <btXurirov) of the 
year 356. For Amphipolis see also note on chap. 3. 3; 
Theopompus, fr. 43 (Oxford); Demosthenes, 1. 8 ; 2. 6 ; 

7. 27-28 ; and on the exiles also Dittenberger, SyllogS, l 3 . 194. 

4 For Pydna see Demosthenes, 20. 63 ; 1.5. 

6 For the alliance between Philip and Olynthus see Demos¬ 
thenes, 23. 108 ; 2. 14 ; 6. 20 ; also Robinson, Transactions 
of the American Philological Association, 65 (1934), 103-122. 
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OiAi7T7T09 rioTiSaiai' exTroXtopx-qoas rrjv pev rtdv 
'AOrjvauoi' cf>povpav e^rpyayev ex rfjs troXecos xal 
(f>iXavdpa)TTO)s airfj Trpooeveyxdpevos e^arre'oTeiXev 
els ras ’A 9-qvas (ocf>68pa yap euAajSeZro tov Srjpov 
rtdv ’AOrjvalwv 8ta to f3apos xal to dguopa rrjs 
TroXecos) ■ -rrjv 8e ttoXlv 1 e^av8pa-TTo8todpevos irap- 
e8coxe Tots ’OXvvdtois, Stoprjodpevos dp a xal ras 

6 xara ttjv ycdpav xT-qaets. per a Se ravra TrapeXddiv 
£ttI ttoXlv KprjvlSas ravrrjv pev e-nav^rjaas o lxt]- 
ropcov -nXrjdet peTtovopaoe (IhXlttttovs, d<f>’ eavrov 
-rrpooayopevoas, to. Se xara rrjv ytdpav 2 ypvaeta 
peraXXa vavTeXcos ovra Xtra xat aSo£a rats xara- 
oxevats errl tooovtov qv^rjoev coo re 8vvao9at <f>e- 
petv avTcp irpoooSav nXetov rj TaXdvrwv ytXlcov. 

7 ex Se tovtcov rayy atopedoas ttXovtov, atet paXXov 
8ta ttjv einroplav rtov ypr^pdrcov els VTTepoyrjv pe- 
yaXrjv rjyaye rrjv Maxedovtxrjv fSaotXetav vdptapa 
yap xpvaovv xdipas to npooayopevOev d-rr' exetvov 
OiAiWeiov pto9ocf>dpcov re 8dvaptv d£ioXoyov ovv- 
eorrjoaro xal rtdv 'EAA rjvcov ttoXXovs 8ta tovtov 
TTpoerpeifiaro irpoSoras yeveo9at rtov irarpldcov. 
aXXa irept pev tovtcov at xara pepos irpatjeis 3 
exaora 8rjXcooovotv, rjpels S’ e-rrl rds ovveyels 
vpaljets peTafhfidoopev tov Xoyov. 

9. ’E7 t’ apxovTos yap ‘Adqvr/otv 'Aya9oxXeovs 
Ptopatoi xaTeoTTjoav v-rrdrovs Wldpxov OdjSiov xal 

1 iroXtv Gemistus ; so Wesseling, Fischer : niiSrar. 

2 X<opav] iroXtv PX. s npdgets] Ta(cts P. 

1 On Crenides see chap. 3. 7 and note. 

2 Worth about $6.25. According to Seltman, Greek Coins, 
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be, Philip, when he had forced Potidaea to surrender, 358/7 
led the Athenian garrison out of the city and, treat¬ 
ing it considerately, sent it back to Athens—for he was 
particularly sohcitous toward the people of Athens on 
account of the importance and repute of their city— 
but, having sold the inhabitants into slavery, he handed 
it over to the Olynthians, presenting them also at the 
same time with all the properties in the territory of 
Potidaea. After this he went to the city of Crenides, 1 
and having increased its size with a large number of 
inhabitants, changed its name to Phihppi, giving it his 
own name, and then, turning to the gold mines in its 
territory, which were very scanty and insignificant, he 
increased their output so much by his improvements 
that they could bring him a revenue of more than a 
thousand talents. And because from these mines he 
had soon amassed a fortune, with the abundance of 
money he raised the Macedonian kingdom higher and 
higher to a greatly superior position, for with the gold 
coins which he struck, which came to be known 
from his name as Philippeioi, 2 he organized a large 
force of mercenaries, and by using these coins for 
bribes induced many Greeks to become betrayers of 
their native lands. But concerning these matters the 
several events, when recorded, will explain every¬ 
thing in detail, and we shall now shift our account 
back to the events in the order of their occur¬ 
rence. 

9. When Agathocles was archon at Athens, the 357/6 u. 
Romans elected as consuls Marcus Fabius and Gaius 

200-201, the issue of Philippi bore the name of the town 
•KIAIIHIQN (see Plate XLVI 7) and only after 348 began 
the issue of Philippeioi. See also West, “ The Early Diplo¬ 
macy of Philip II of Macedon Illustrated by his Coins,” 
Numismatic Chronicle, 3 (1923), 169 if. 
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Faiov IT077Aiov. 1 e77t 8e tovtoj v Atwv 6 lmrapvvov 
KarenXevaev els rrjv HvKeXlav KaraXvawv rrjv Avo- 
vvalov rvpavvv8a, eXa^larai-s 8e row rr po avrov 
rrdvrwv xpr]odp,evos a(j>opfjvats fieylarrjv Svvaareiav 
row Kara rrjv EvpwTTrjv KareXvaev dveXrrlarws. 

2 rts yap dv marevaevev on 8vai (jjoprrjyols vaval 
KararrXevaas wepveyevero Svvaarov vavs Jjvev pva- 
Kpas eyovros rerpaKoalas, ar par ultras 8e rret,ovs 
jiev els 8€Ka p,vpia8as, Imrets 8e jivpvovs, SrrXwv 
8e Kal avrov Kal xprjpvarwv roaavrrjv rrapaoKevrjv 
6arjv elKos eon 1 KeKrrjadai rov jieXXovra xoprjyrjaevv 
8aipvXd>s rats rrpoevprjjjvevavs 8vvajieav, x w P L S ^ 
rd>v elprjfievwv rroXvv pvev eyovra jieyiarrjv rwv 
'EAAtjt'iSojv, At pvevas 8e Kal vewpva Kal KareoKeva- 
ojievas aKponoXecs avaXdyrovs, in 8e avp-pvayaiv 

3 8vvarwv eyovra 77 A rjOos; air la 8’ vnyjpxe rw 

Avwvv row Trporeprjpvarow pvaXiara jiev 77 I8ta Xajtv- 
rrporrjs rrjs >ftv)(rjs Kal dv8pela Kal rj rd)v eXevOe- 
povaBav jieXXovrwv evvova, to 8e rovrwv drravrwv 
p,et£,ov 77 T£ dvav8pla rov rvpavvov Kal to rwv 
apxopvevwv 77 pos avrov juaos’ rrdvra yap ravra 
77/30? eva Kavpov ovv8paji6vra rrapa8o^ws ras drrv- 
arovjievas rrpatjeis 77 pos reXos rjyayev. 

4 'Hpvels 8’ dvftejievov rovrwv rwv Xoywv errl rrjv 
avaypatjyrjv row Kara pvepos rrerrpayjievwv rpet/16 - 
pveda. Alwv yap e/c ZaKvvdov rrjs rrpos Ket/taX- 

1 So MSS. (ntrttiov Stephanus marg.); IIoiTijAiov Rhodo- 
man (cp. Livy, 7.11; Fasti Gonsulares). 

2 tfv RF, followed by Dindorf. 


1 Confirmed by Plutarch, Dion, 25. 1. The port was 

Heracleia Minoa, halfway between Acragas and Selinus (see 

infra, § t). 
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Poplius. During their term of office, Dion son of 357/6 
Hipparinus sailed to Sicily intending to overthrow the 
tyranny of Dionysius, and with slenderer resources 
than those of any conqueror before his time he suc¬ 
ceeded contrary to all expectation in overthrowing 
the greatest realm in all Europe. Who, indeed, 
would have believed that, putting ashore with two 1 
merchantmen, he could actually have overcome the 
despot who had at his disposal four hundred ships 2 of 
war, infantry numbering nearly one hundred thou¬ 
sand, ten thousand horse, and as great a store of arms, 
food, and money as one in all probability possessed 
who had to maintain lavishly the aforesaid forces ; 
and, apart from all we have mentioned, had a city 
which was the largest of the cities of Hellas, and 
harbours and docks and fortified citadels 3 that were 
impregnable, and, besides, a great number of power¬ 
ful allies ? The cause for Dion’s successes was, above 
all others, his own nobility of spirit, his courage, 
and the willing support of those who were to be 
liberated, but still more important than all these were 
the pusillanimity of the tyrant and his subjects’ hatred 
of him ; for when all these characteristics merged 
at a single critical moment, they unexpectedly brought 
to a successful close deeds which were considered 
impossible. 

But we must forgo these reflections and turn to 
the detailed narrative of the events as they severally 
occurred. Dion, having sailed from Zacynthos, which 

2 Confirmed by chap. 70. 3; Plutarch, Dion, 14. 2; 
Aelian, Varia Historia, 6. 12. Nepos, Dion, 5. 3 gives 
“ quingentis longis navibus.” 

3 Of Ortygia and Epipolae, the work of Dionysius I. See 
Book 14. 7. 1-3, 5 ; and Book 14. 18 for these and other 
constructions. 
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Xrjvlav Svcrl <f>opncn vavolv avaydels KarewXevae 
rtfs ’AKpayavrlvrjs els rtfv ovopa^optevrfv Mlv<pav. 
avrr] he to p,ev waXatdv m to MtVcooj tKrloOr) rod 
fiatnXews Kprjrwv, xa6’ ov xaipav l,7)rwv AalhaXov 
ewe^evwOrj Kco/caAw rw fiaatXet row AtKavwv Kara 
he rods vwoKetpevovs xaipavs tf p,ev woXts avrrj 
rots KapxrjhovLOLS vwrjKovev, 1 o S’ err t or dry] s av- 
rtfs, ovopa ndpaAoj, <f>lXos wv Atwvos wpo6vptos 
vwehe^ar ailrov. 6 he Alwv e£eXopevos etc rwv 
(ftoprrjywv wavowXlas wevraKtaxtXlas rw H apdXw 
wapehwKev Kal rrapeKaXeaev avrov apdtjais wapa- 
Koploat 77 pos ras HvpaKouooas' avrdg he rovs p t- 
odo<j)6povs wapaXafitdv, 6vras yiAious, wpotfyev ewl 
ras hvpaKovaaas. ev Ttapdhtp he rovs re 'Axpayav- 
rlvovs Kal F eXdtovs Kal nvas rwv rr)v peadyetov 
OLKOvvrtov AiKavwv re Kal 'LiKtXwv, en he Kapa- 
ptvalovs 1 we la as avveXevdepwcrai rods Avpaxoolovs 
wpotfyev eirl rtfv KardXvotv rot) rvpdwov . 7toA- 
Adiv he wavrodev avppvevrwv per a rwv owXwv rayv 
wXelovs rwv htapvplwv arpartwrwv tfdpolodrjoav. 
ovhev 8’ tfrrov xal rroXXol rwv e’/c rfjs 'IraXlas 
’EXXtfvwv Kal Meocnjvlwv perewepctfdrjoav xal wav- 
res aw 770 A A?] wpodvpla Kara awovhtfv tfxov. 

10. 'Os 8’ €77 1 rots opots 3 rtfs 'Avpaxoalas o 
Alwv rjv, dwtfvra wpos avrov wXtfdos avowXwv av- 

1 Dindorf: imtfKovaev. 

2 After Kaiia.ptva.Lovs MSS. have Kill MaStvawvs, deleted 

by most editors. 3 So Hertlein : rovs Spovs. 


1 For this myth see Book 4. 77-79. There is no mention 
of “ founding ” Minoa in chap. 79. 

2 Plutarch, Dion , 25-26. 3, gives a more detailed account of 

Dion’s voyage and his landing at Minoa. Synalus (ibid. 
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lies by Cephallenia, with two merchantmen, put in at 357/6 
the harbour of Acragas named Minoa. This had 
been founded of olden time by Minos, king of the 
Cretans, on the occasion when, in his search for Dae¬ 
dalus, he had been entertained by Cocalus, king of the 
Sicanians, 1 but in the period with which we are con¬ 
cerned this city was subject to the Carthaginians, and 
its governor, named Paralus, 2 who was a friend of 
Dion, received him enthusiastically. Dion, having 
unloaded from the merchantmen five thousand suits 
of armour, handed them over to Paralus and requested 
him to transport them on wagons to Syracuse, while 
he himself, taking along the mercenaries 3 numbering 
a thousand, led them against Syracuse. On the march 
he persuaded the peoples of Acragas, Gela, and 
some of the Sicanians and Sicels who dwelt in the 
interior, also the people of Camarina, to join in the 
liberation of the Syracusans, and then advanced to 
overthrow the tyrant. Since many men with their 
arms streamed in from all sides, soon more than 
twenty thousand soldiers were gathered. Likewise 
many also of the Greeks from Italy and of the Mes- 
senians were summoned, and all came in haste with 
great enthusiasm. 4 

10. When Dion was on the borders of the Syracusan 
territory, there came to meet him a host of men with- 

25. 5) is there the name given to the Carthaginian commander, 
Dion’s friend. It is very possible that Carthage favoured 
Dion s project since it gave every indication of weakening 
the military power of Syracuse (see Beloch, Griechische 
Geschtchte 2 , 3. 1. 258). 

3 These seem to be the mercenaries he had brought, not 
new ones (see chap. 6. 5). 

4 See the account in Plutarch, Dion, 26-27 and Hackforth 
Cambridge Ancient History , 6. 278. 
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dpwnow €K re rfjs ^topa? Ka ' L T V S noXews' anlorws 
yap SiaKelpevos 6 Aiovvaios 7 rpos rods HvpaKoolovs 

2 noXXwv ra, o-nXa naprjprjro. 1 Kara Se rovrov rov 
Kaipov 6 pev rvpavvos nepl ras veoKrlarovs noXeis 
Kara rov 'ASplav Sierpifie pera. noXXdiv Svvdpewv, 
ot S’ em rfjs (pvXaKrjs Twv HvpaKovaawv anoXei- 
<f>9evres f/yepoves to pev npwrov eneipwvro pera- 
KaXeloOai rods YivpaKoolovs ano rfjs anoordoews' 
aKaraoxerov Se rfjs oppfjs rwv o^Aiov ovar/s ano- 
yvovres 1 rods piado<f>6povs Kal rods ra rov Svvaarov 
<f>povovvras rjdpoiaav Kal ras rdtjeis nXrjpwaavres 

3 rots dcfreorrjKocnv emdeodai Sieyvojaav. Altar Se 
rods pev dvonXois row HvpaKoalwv SieSwKe ras 
TrevraKiax^Xlas navonXlas, rods Se aXXovs e«r rear 
8 vvarwv rots naparvxovaiv onXois ovveaKevaoev. 
crvvayaywv S’ dnavras els KoivfjV eKKXrjolav dne- 
(jralvero pev eavrov rjKetv enl rrjv eXevdepwaiv rear 
Si/teAitortar, napeKaXei Se orparrjyods alpelodai 
rods evderovs npos rrjv anoKaraaraaiv rfjs adro- 
voplas Kal rfjv KaraXvcnv rrjs oXrjs rvpavviSos. 
to Se nXrjdos wonep and ptas efuovfjs avefiorjae 
arparr/yods atpetada i rov re Altova Kal rov aSeX<f>dv 

4 avrov XleyaKXfjv avroKpdropas. eddds odv and 
rrjs eKKXrjalas eKra^as rrjv Svvapiv npoafjye rfj 
noXei. ovSevos S’ dvrmoLovpevov rwv vnaldpwv 
aSews elorjXdev evros rov relxovs Kal 8ia rrjs 

1 So Gemistus : napr/peiro. 

‘ So Dindorf; rr/v Sid rwv Aoyaiv avvOcoiv anoyvovres 
Fischer (cp. Book 17. 55. 1): emyvovres. 


1 That Dionysius was in Italy is attested by Plutarch, Dion, 

26. 1 and Nepos, Dion, 5. 4. If Plutarch is correct in placing 

him at Caulonia (ibid. 26. 4) as Diodorus does in chap. 11. 3, 
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out arms both from the countryside and from the city; Sl?/e 
for Dionysius, being suspicious of the Syracusans, had 
disarmed many of them. About this time the tyrant 
was sojourning in the newly founded cities 1 along the 
Adriatic with large forces, and the commanders who 
had been left in charge of the garrison of Syracuse at 
first attempted to summon back the Syracusans from 
their revolt, but when the impulse of the mobs could 
not be checked they gave up in despair and gathered 
mercenaries and those who favoured the cause of the 
tyrant, and having filled their ranks decided to attack 
the insurgents. Dion distributed the five thousand 
suits of armour a to such of the Syracusans as were 
unarmed, and equipped the rest of the able-bodied 
with weapons that came to hand. Then having 
brought them all to a general assembly, he disclosed 
that he had come for the liberation of the Greeks of 
Sicily, and he urged them to elect as generals those 
men who were well qualified to effect the restoration 
of their independence and the dissolution of the entire 
tyranny. The crowd as with one voice cried out that 
it chose Dion and his brother Megacles * as generals 
with absolute power. 4 Accordingly he drew up his 
army in line of battle immediately at the close of the 
assembly and advanced upon the city. Since no one 
disputed with him the open country, he entered fear¬ 
lessly within the walls, and making his way through 

he could not have been by the Adriatic. Caulonia, on the 
east coast of Bruttium, was destroyed by Dionysius the Elder 
in 389 b.c., its inhabitants removed to Syracuse, and its 
territory given to the Iberians for settlement (see Book 14. 

106. 3). In this sense it might be called a new foundation. 

* See chap. 6. 5. 3 See chap. 6. 4. 

4 See the interpretation of this manoeuvre by Hackforth 
Cambridge Ancient History, 6. 279. 
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'AxpaSivfjs rropevdels els ttjv ayopav KarearpaTo- 

5 rre8evaev, ovSevos roXpowros irre£t£mt. o Se avp- 
rras apidpos rjv twv per a Altovos arparuorcov ovk 
eXarrovs to>v TrevTaKLopvpltov. oSroi Se rravres 
earecfiavwpevoL KarrjXdov els rrjv ttoXlv Trporjyov- 
pevov tov re Alowos Kal tov MeyaieXeavs Kal pera 
tovtotv TpiaKovra 'LvpaKoalaiv, 61 povot tow Kara 
tt]V UeXoTrowrjaov <f)vyd8a>v TivpaKoolots peraayeiv 
tow KivSvvarv 1 rjdeXrjaav. 

11. Tijs 8e noXews ndarjs peT7]p<f>ieapiv7]S avrl 
rrjs SovXelas -rrjv eXevdeplav Kal to OKvdpomdv Trjs 
TvpawlSos els rravrjyvplKTjV iXapoTTjTa rrjs TvyrjS 
ayovcrrjs naaa oIkIo dvoituv Kai x a pas eyepe, twv 
ISlwtwv enl TaXs ISlais earlais dvpitovTorv Kal nepl 
pev tow irapovTOiv ayaduw evxaptcrrovvTtov toXs 
deoXs, 77 epl 8e tow peXXovrwv evyds dyad as ttolov- 
pevoiv. iyiveTO Se Kal twv yvvaiKwv hrl TaXs 

dveXrrLOTOis evrjpeplais oXoXvypos ttoXvs Kal Kad' 

2 anaaav ttjv ttoXlv avvSpopal. ovSels 8’ rjv iXev- 
depos, ov SovXos, ov Ijevos, os ovk eanevSev ISeXv 
tov Ahuva, Kal rrjv dpe-rrjv tov dvSpos rravTes 
aTreSe'xovTO pet^ovais rj KaT dvdpwrrov. Kal tovt 
evXoyois enaaxov Sia to peyedos Kal napaSotjov 
Trjs peTafioXrjs’ nevTrjKovTaeTovs yap SovXelas rre- 
TreLpapevoL Kal Trjs eXevdeplas 8ia tov xpovov em- 
XeXrjopevoi 86 evos dvSpos aperr)v dneXvdrjaav Trjs 
avp<j>opas. 

3 Ai ovvcrios 8e KaTa tovtovs tovs Kaipoiis avros 

1 t&v kIvSwov P. 

1 See Plutarch’s account in Dion, 28-29. Achradina (ibid. 

29. 1) is an extension of the city, covering the eastern part of 

the plateau of Epipolae. 


BOOK XVI. 10. 4—11. 3 


Achradina 1 encamped in the market-place, no one 357/6 
daring to come out against him. The whole number 
of the soldiers with Dion was not less than fifty thou¬ 
sand. 2 All of these with garlands on their heads 
came down to the city under the leadership of Dion 
and Megacles and with them thirty 3 Syracusans who 
alone of the exiles in the Peloponnese were willing 
to share the battles with their fellow Syracusans. 

11. Now that all the city had put on the garb of 
freedom in exchange for that of slavery and that 
fortune had changed the sullen looks of the tyranny to 
festival gaiety, every house was filled with sacrificing 
and rejoicing, as the citizens burnt incense on their 
own hearths, thanked the gods for their present 
blessings, and offered hopeful prayers for blessings to 
come. The women too raised great shouts of joy for 
the unexpected good fortune and gathered together in 
throngs throughout the whole city. There was no 
freeman, no slave, no stranger who did not hasten to 
gaze upon Dion, and all applauded the man’s valour 
in terms too exalted for a mere mortal. 4 And they 
had good reason for such feelings because of the magni¬ 
tude and unexpected nature of the change ; for after 
having experienced fifty years 5 of slavery and for¬ 
gotten the meaning of freedom through the lapse of 
time, they were suddenly released from their mis¬ 
fortune by the valour of a single man. 

Dionysius himself at this time chanced to be 

2 See Plutarch, Dion, 27. 3, who says five thousand, which 
is undoubtedly too low an estimate as Diodorus’ is too high. 

See Hackforth, Cambridge Ancient History , 6. 278. 

3 Twenty-five is the number given by Plutarch, Dion, 22. 4. 

1 worrep Upav TLva xai OtoTrptTn'j TToum'-jV (Plutarch, Dion, 

28. 3) and TrpoaTpemp.evcov dxrnep Beov Karevxais (ibid. 29. 1). 

6 Forty-eight in Plutarch, Dion, 28. 3, 405-357 b.c. 
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pev ervxe Siarplfiwv -nepl KavXwvlav rfjs ’IraXlas, 
01Xiot ov Se tov orparr/yov vepl tov 'Ahplav ovra 
peTeTreptfiaro perd rfjs vavTuefjs Svvapews xal 
irpooeTa^e TrXeiv els ras HvpaKovaaas. dpforepwv 
8’ els tov avrov tottov eXQeiv OTrevSovrwv 6 pev 
Alovvmos fjKev els ras HvpaKovooas r/pepais varre- 
pov eirra rfjs Alwvos KaOoSov. evOvs ovv /cara- 
OTparrjyrjoai fiovXopevos rovs JjvpaKoolovs vepl 
SiaXvcrews evpeopevero /cat voXXds epfftdoeis eStSov 
vapaSwoeiv rrjv rvpavvlSa to) hrjpw /cat rfjs Srjpo- 
Kparlas dXXa^eodai 1 Tipds a^ioXoyovs' rjtjlov re 
v peafieis avoareiXai vpos avrov, pe6’ wv crvv- 
eSpevoas KaraXvorjTai tov voXepov. ol pev ovv 
JjvpaKocnoL perewpiodevres rats eXvlaiv e^aveorei- 
Xav vpeofleis rovs d^ioXoywraTovs twv avSpwv 
o Se Aiovvcnos tovtols pev <f>vXaicr)v vepioriqoas 
avefidXero rrjv evrei>£iv, avros 8’ opwv rovs Su- 
paKoolovs Sta rrjv eXirl 8a rfjs elpr/vr/s rd re vepl 
rds <f>vXaKas pciOvpms eyovras /cat ra vpos pdyrjv 
dirapaoKevovs a<f>vw ras vvXas rrjs Kara rrjv 
N rjoov aiepovoXews dvol^as e^eyvd-q ovvTeraypevrj 
rfj 8 vvapet. 

12. Twv Se ’ZvpaKooliov KareoKevaKorwv airo 
daXd-mqs els BaXarrav hiarelyiopa avrwv 2 vpoo- 
eveoov ol pio6o<f>6poi rw relyei perd voXXijs fiorjs 
Kal KaravX-qljews /cat voXXovs pev twv <f>vXaKwv 
aveiXov, .tov Se relyovs ivros yevopevoi vpos tovs 

1 dXXa^eaBai edd. : aXXa£ao8ai. 

2 So Post: Starct^taaff clvtuiv P ; hutreixtofia avrwv X ; Sta- 

retxtofiara edd. 
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sojourning near Caulonia 1 in Italy, and he sent for 367/6 b.c, 
Philistus 2 his general, who was cruising the Adriatic, 
to come with his fleet and ordered him to sail to 
Syracuse. Both men made haste to reach the same 
spot, but Dionysius arrived seven days after the 
return of Dion. Immediately, then, on his arrival, 
desirous of outmanoeuvring the Syracusans, he sent 
an embassy to make peace, and gave many indi¬ 
cations that he would surrender his power as tyrant 
to the people and would accept of the people’s 
government important privileges in exchange. He 
requested them to dispatch envoys to him so that he 
might sit in conference with them and bring the war 
to an end. 3 The Syracusans, accordingly, elated with 
hopes, dispatched as envoys the most important of 
their men ; but Dionysius, having placed them under 
guard, postponed the conference and, observing that 
the Syracusans because of their hope of peace were 
lax in the matter of garrisons and unprepared for a 
battle, suddenly opened the gates of the citadel on the 
Island, 4 and issued forth with his army in battle array. 

12. Since the Syracusans had constructed a cross¬ 
wall of their own from sea to sea, the mercenaries 
fell upon the wall with a loud and terrifying outcry, 
massacred many of the garrison and, getting inside 

1 See chap. 10. 2 and note. 

2 This is the historian (see Book 15. 89. 3 and 94. 4) who 
aided Dionysius the Elder to secure his tyranny (Book 13. 

91. 4), was driven into exile by him and presently recalled 
(Book 15. 7. 3-4). 

3 See Plutarch, Dion, 30. 1-3. 

1 The island of Ortygia, which is actually attached to the 
mainland, stretches south, leaving a narrow passage of twelve 
hundred yards as the mouth of the Great Harbour between 
itself and Plemmyrium. Ortygia had been strongly fortified 
by Dionysius the Elder. 
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2 eK^orjBovvras Sirjytovt^ovTo. 6 Se Aitov dveXnlartos 
napeanovSrjpevos pera tcov dp Ixjt tov arpaTUOTtidv 
drrfjvra tois noXeplois Kal avvaipas pdyrjv noXvv 
enolei <f>ovov. ev araSltp yap doanep / tu> oXiytp 
Sfj* SiaarrjpaTi Trjs Siareiylaews, 3 pdyrjs ovarjs 
avveSpape nXrjBos OTpantoTtov els arevov ronov. 

3 Sio Kal nap' aptfrorepois o£ rais avSpayadlais npto- 
revovres avyKarefirjoav els tov kivSvvov Kal rdiv 
pev tov Aiovvalov pia6otf>optov Sia to peyeBos tcov 
enayyeXitov, tcov Se TiVpaKoaltov Si a rrjv eXnlSa Trjs 
eXevBeplas els vnepfidXXovoav tfriXonplav eKTpanev- 
tcov to pev nptorov loopponos rjv r/ payi), Trjs nap’ 
apcftorepois dperrjs ovarjs loopayov, Kal noXXol pev 
entnTov, ovk oXlyoi Se KareriTpcooKOVTO ndoas Tas 
nXrjyas evavrias Xapfidvovres' ol pev yap n poor oar d- 
Tai tov vnep tcov aXXtov Bavarov vnepevov evtfivycos, 
ol S’ eniTeTaypevoi tovs nlmovTas vnepaanl^ovres 
Kal to is SeivoTs eyK aprepo vvres tovs eaydrovs 

4 kivSvvovs vnep Trjs viKrjs aveSeyovro. perd Se 
Tavra Altov pev apiarevaai fiovXopevos ev Trj pay-rj 
Kal anevStov Si’ eavTov nepinoirjoaodai rrjv viKrjv els 
peaovs efildoaTo tovs noXeplovs" rjptoiKtos S’ ayto- 
viIjopevos noXXovs pev e(f>ovevae, Trjv S’ oXrjv avv- 
ratjiv tcov piodocftopcov SiaKoipas evaneXrj<f>Brj l povos 
Ttp nXrjBei- noXXdiv S’ en avrov puf>€VTtov fie- 
Xtdv et? Te rrjv dan IS a Kal to Kpavos Tavra pev 
e£e(f>vye Sia rrjv tcov onXtov KaTaaKevrjv, els Sc tov 
Setjiov fipaylova rptoBels avyKaTrjveyBrj Ttp fiapei 
Trjs nXrjyrjs Kal tois noXepiois nap' oXlyov vnoyel- 

5 ptos eyevero. ol Se hvpaKoaioi Selaavres vnep 

1 yap cuowep, rw added by Post. 
a Sr) Post: Se. 
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the wall, engaged in a struggle with those who were 857/6 
coming out to the rescue. Dion, being unexpected¬ 
ly tricked by the violation of the truce, came to meet 
the enemy with his best soldiers and joining battle 
wrought extensive slaughter. For when fighting took 
place, as if in a stadium, within the narrow inter¬ 
val afforded by the crosswall, a multitude of soldiers 
collected in a contracted space. For this reason on 
both sides men outstanding in gallantry met in the 
action and since Dionysius’ mercenaries, by the size 
of the promised rewards, and the Syracusans, by the 
hope of freedom, were wrought up to a high pitch of 
rivalry, at first the battle stood equally poised, as the 
valour of both sides in the fight was equal. Many fell, 
and not a few were wounded, receiving all the blows 
in front ; for on the one hand those in the front rank 
courageously met death defending the rest, and those 
arrayed behind them covering them with their shields 
as they fell and holding firm in the desperate peril 
took the most dangerous risks to win the victory. 
After this engagement Dion, wishing to display his 
valour in the battle and eager to win the victory by 
his own deeds, forced his way into the midst of the 
enemy and there in an heroic encounter slew many 
and having disrupted the whole battle line of the 
mercenaries was suddenly cut off and isolated in the 
crowd. Many missiles hurled at him fell upon his 
shield and helmet, but he escaped these owing to the 
protection of his armour, but receiving a wound on his 
right arm he was borne down by the weight of the 
blow and barely escaped capture by the enemy. The 
Syracusans, fearing for their general’s safety, dashed 

3 So Post: SiaTeiylov eoai. 4 Stephanus : ivairiXtUjS-q. 
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rfjs Kara rov orparrjyov ocorrjplas ineppatjav rois 
fiio6o<f)6pois ftapela rfj owra^ei Kal rov fxev Aitova 
Karanovovfievov itjr'fpnaoav sk rwv KivSvvtov, rovs 
Se noXefilovs fiiaodfievox <f>vyeiv rfvayKaoav. ofioltos 
8e Kal Kara rov dXXov ronov rov relyovs npore- 
povvrtov rtbv HvpaKooiow o l rov rvpavvov fiiodo- 
<f>opoi owe8uoydr]oav ivros nvXtov tcov iv rfj Ntj- 
o(p. ini<f>avei 8e flaxy viKrfoavres 01 hvpaKooioi 
Kal rrjv iXevOeplav fiefialtos Krrfodfievoi rponaiov 
eorrjoav Kara rov rvpavvov. 

13. Mera 8e ravra Aiovvoios fxev inraiKtos Kal 
rrjv Bvvaorelav dnoyiviooKtov 17877 iv fxev rais 
aKponoXeoiv aneXme (fjpovpas aiioXoyovs, avros 8 e 
rovs rereXevrrjKoras, OKraKoolovs ovras, Xaficov 
rrjv avaipeoiv avrtbv e'Batfie Xafinptds, xpvaois fxev 
orerfiavois iore<j>avtofievovs, nop<f>vploi 8e KaXais 
nepifiefiXrffxevovs- ffXn t£e yap 81 a rfjs rovrtov 
onovBfjs nporpetfieoOai rovs dXXovs els to npo- 
6 vp,tos KivBweveiv vnep rfjs rvpavvlBos' rovs 8 ’ 
dvBpayaOyjoavras fieyaXais Btopeais erlfxrfoe. npos 
8e rovs 'LvpaKoolovs Bienifinero rrepl BiaXvoetov. 

2 6 8e AUov nepi fxev rtbv npea/jeitbv alel nvas ev- 
Xoyovs irpo(f>doeis nopit,6fxevos avefidXXero, iv roo- 
ovr<p 8e to Xoirrdv rov reiyovs KaraoKevaoas fxe8' 
rjovyias rare rds npeoftetas fxerene finer o, Kar- 
eorparriyrjKWS rovs noXefilovs rais rfjs etpfjvrjs 
iXnloiv. yevofievtov 8e Xoytov nepl ovXXvoetov o 
Altov aneKplOrj to is npeojieaiv filav elvax ovXXvoiv, 
eav anodefievos rrjv rvpavviSa fiovXrfrai rvyelv 
rifitbv rivtov. 6 8e Aiovvoios vneprftftavov rfjs 


1 For this battle see Plutarch, Dion, 30. 4-8. 
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into the mercenaries in heavy formation and rescued 357/6 h.i. 
the distressed Dion from his perils, then overpowering 
the enemy, forced them to flee. Since likewise in the 
other part of the wall the Syracusans had the superi¬ 
ority, the tyrant’s mercenaries were chased in a body 
inside the gates of the Island. The Syracusans, who 
had now won victory in a significant battle and had 
securely recovered their freedom, set up a trophy to 
signalize the tyrant’s defeat. 1 

13. After this, Dionysius, who had failed and by 
now despaired of his tyranny, left a considerable garri¬ 
son in his citadels, while he himself, having secured 
permission to take up his dead, eight hundred in 
number, gave their bodies a magnificent burial, caus¬ 
ing them to be crowned with golden crowns and 
wrapped in fine purple ; for he hoped by his solicitude 
for them to incite the survivors to fight spiritedly in 
defence of the tyranny ; and those who had behaved 
gallantly he honoured with rich gifts. And he kept 
sending messengers to the Syracusans to confer about 
terms of a settlement. But Dion in the matter of his 
embassies, by constantly offering plausible excuses, 
kept making postponements, and, when he had mean¬ 
while constructed the remainder of the wall at his 
leisure, he then called for the embassies, having out¬ 
manoeuvred * the enemy by encouraging their hopes 
of peace. When discussion arose concerning the terms 
of settlement, Dion replied to the ambassadors that 
only one settlement was possible, namely that Diony¬ 
sius should resign his position as tyrant and then 
deign to accept certain privileges. But Dionysius, 

1 Diodorus alone mentions ruses of Dion. Plutarch (Dion, 

31-32.' 1) and Polyaenus (5. 2. 81 note only those of Diony¬ 
sius. 
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arroKplaecvs yevopevqs avvayaywv rovs r/yepovas 
efiovXevero 7 rats XPV tovs HvpaKoalovs dpvvaadai. 
rravratv S’ evrropdiv rrXrjv alrov teal daXarroKpa- 
rw eXyoreve rrjv yihpav koX raj Tpofias Ik rtov 
TTpovopow KaKa‘>s rropi^opevos e^arrearetXe vavs 
<j>oprISas Kal yp-qpara 77/509 rov rov alrov Karayo- 
paapov. ol Si HvpaKoatoi vavs paKpas iroXXas 
eyovres Kal Kara rovs evKalpovs tottovs im<f>ai.v6- 
pevot TToXXrjv rtfs vrro rdtv eprropojv Kopt^opevrjs 
ayopas rrapypoovro. . 

Kai to piv nepl ras JlvpaKovaaas iv rovrots qv. 
14. Kara Se rqv 'EAAaSa ’ AXe£av8pos o Qepiov 
rvpavvos V7ro rrjs IS las yvvatKOs ©77/8779 Kal rdtv 
ravrqs aSeXtftdtv AvKocftpovos Kal Tiauf>ovov eS o- 
Xo<f>ovrj6q. ovroi Si to piv rrpdtrov d)s rvpavvo- 
ktovoi peydX-qs ervyyavov (177080^779, varepov Se 
peravorjaavres Kal rovs pia6o<f>6povs xPqP- acrl 77et- 
aavres aveSetfav eavrovs rvpdvvovs Kal ttoXXovs 
piv rdiv dvTLTTparropevoyv avelXov, KaraoKevaaa- 
pevoi Se rrjv Svvaptv d^toXoyov /3la Karelyov rrjv 
apy-qv. ol 8’ ’AAevaSai KaXovpevoi rrapa rots 
QerraXots, 81’ evyevetav Si a^loipa eyovres rtept- 
fiorjrov dvr err parr ovro rots rvpdvvois ■ ovk ovres 
Si KaO ’ eavrovs d^iopayot TrpooeXdftovro OiA(77- 
ttov avppaxpv rov MaKeSovwv fiaotXea. oSr 09 Se 
rrapeXOdjv 1 els rrjv QerraXlav KarertoXip-qae rovs 
rvpdvvovs Kal rats noXeatv dvaKr-qadpevos rqv 
iXevOeplav peydXqv evvotav els rovs QerraXovs 
1 So Hertlein : S’ tTTaveXffaiv. 
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since Dion’s reply had been arrogant, assembled his 357/6 b.c. 
commanders and began to deliberate on the best 
means of defending himself against the Syracusans. 

Having plenty of everything but grain and being in 
control of the sea, he began to pillage the countryside 
and, finding it difficult to provide subsistence from 
his foraging parties, he dispatched merchantmen and 
money to purchase grain. But the Syracusans, who 
had many ships of war and kept putting in an appear¬ 
ance at opportune places, made off with many of the 
supplies which were being brought in by the traders. 

This was the situation of affairs in Syracuse. 

14. In Greece Alexander, tyrant of Pherae, was 
assassinated by his own wife Thebe and her brothers 
Lycophron and Tisiphonus. 1 The brothers at first 
received great acclaim as tyrannicides, but later, hav¬ 
ing changed their purpose and bribed the mercenaries, 
they disclosed themselves as tyrants, slew many of 
their opponents, and, having contrived to make their 
forces imposing, retained the government by force. 

Now the faction among the Thessalians called Aleua- 
dae, who enjoyed a far-flung reputation by reason of 
their noble birth, began to oppose the tyrants. But 
not being of sufficient strength to fight by themselves 
they took on Philip, the king of the Macedonians, as 
ally. And he, entering Thessaly, defeated the tyrants 
and, when he had vindicated the independence of their 
cities, showed himself very friendly to the Thessalians. 

1 Diodorus has this event one year too late. It should be 
358/7, counting eleven years from Book 15. 61, 2 (see Beloch, 
Griechische Geschichte 1 , 3. 2. 83-84). For the story see Xeno¬ 
phon, Hell. 6. 4. 35 ff. ; Plutarch, Pelopidas , 35 ; Cicero, 

De Officiis, 2. 7. 25; Valerius Maximus, 9. 13, ext. 3. 
Peitholails, the third brother, here omitted, is mentioned 
chap. 37. 3. 
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eve8el£aro‘ Stonep ev rats pera ravra npa^eacv 
del avvayaiviaras eayev oil pdvov avros, dAA a Kal 
pera ravra 6 vlos ’AXe£av8pos. 

3 Td>v 8e avyypacfieojv Ar)po(fuXos pev 6 ’E<f)6pov 
rov l(TTOptoypd<j)ov vlos rov rrapaXei.(f)9evra rroXepov 
vtto rov rrarpos, dvopaadevra 8e lepov, avvreray- 
pevos evrevdev fjpKrat, an to rrjs KaraXrjifi ecus rov 
iv AeX(fiots lepov Kal rrjs avXrjoeais rov pavrelov 
vtto <t>tXopr]Xov rov Oco/ceco s' eyevero S’ o iroXepos 
ovros err] ev8 e/ea ecus rrjs <f>6opas rwv Siavei pa- 

4 pevwv ra i epa xprqpara. KaXXicrdevrjs 8e rr/v 
rwv 'EXXrjvtKuiv TTpayparwv loroplav yeypa(f>ev iv 
fivfiXoLS 8eKa Kal Karearpocjrev els rrjv KaraXrjifiiv 
rov lepov Kal napavoplav QiXopr/Xov rov Oco/ee' u)S' 

5 AlvXXos 8’ o' ’AdrjvaTos rjpKrat. rrjs laroplas an 6 
rrjs lepoarvXrjoecos Kal yeypa<f>e fivfiXovs etKoat Kal 
e^, 1 * * (rvpnepiXaficbv ndaas ras ev rails \pdvois rov- 
rots yevopevas npd^eis rrept re rr/v 'EAAaSa Kal 
rrjv UtKeXlav. 

15. ’E77 5 apxovros 8’ 'Adijvrjmv 'EXnlvov 'Peo- 

1 “ scripturam a Stephano vetustis e libris depromptam ” 
Wesseling (cp. Book 21. 5), PXR ; nevre (omitting /ecu) F ; 
eirra Dindorf, Bekker. 


1 From chap. 76. 5 we learn that the work of Ephorus was 

in thirty books and that it closed with the capture of Perin- 
thus. What Demophilus probably wrote was book 30, since 

books 28 and 29 (fr. 149-150) contained the history of the 

West and book 27 (fr. 148) contained the early years of 

Philip’s reign. See Beloch, Oriechische Oeschichte *, 3. 2. 25 
and Athenaeus, 6. 232 d. 

a Compare for the beginning and end chaps. 23. 1 (355/4) 

and 59. 1 (346/5). The Sacred War is accorded ten years 
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Wherefore in the course of subsequent events not 357/6 b c . 
merely Philip himself but his son Alexander after 
him had the Thessalians always as confederates. 

Among historians Demophilus, 1 * the son of the 
chronicler Ephorus, who treated in his work the 
history of what is known as the Sacred War, which 
had been passed over by his father, began his ac¬ 
count with the capture of the shrine at Delphi and 
the pillaging of the oracle by Philomelus the Phocian. 

This war lasted eleven years a until the annihilation 
of those who had divided amongst themselves the 
sacred property. And Cgllisthenes 8 wrote the history 
of the events in the Hellenic world in ten books and 
closed with the capture of the shrine and the impious 
act of Philomelus the Phocian. Diyllus 4 the Athenian 
began his history with the pillaging of the shrine and 
wrote twenty-six books, in which he included all the 
events which occurred in this period both in Greece 
and in Sicily. 

15. When Elpines was archon at Athens the Romans 356/5 b . c . 

by Aeschines (2. 131 ; 3. 148); Pausanias (9. 6. 4); was said 
to be closed in the tenth year by Duris (fr. 2 ); Pausanias 
(10. 3. 1). 

8 Of Olynthus, the nephew and pupil of Aristotle. He 
wrote the history of the Sacred War probably as a' sequel to 
his Hellenica (see Book 14. 117. 8). Cp. Beloch, Griechische 
Geschichte a , 3. 2. 25 and 12. He was war reporter to 
Alexander. 

4 Much uncertainty reigns as to the number and arrange¬ 
ment of the books of his history. The usual reading of the 
editors here, 27, conflicts with 26 in Book 21. 5. Beloch 
(op. cit. 3. 2. 26) believes 27 in this passage correct and 26 in 
Book 21. 5 a scribal error. Riihl in Neue Jahrbiicher fiir 
Philologie, 137 (1888), 123 IF. thinks Diyllus wrote a history 
in three parts, crwrd£eis of 27 books, nine in each part, begin¬ 
ning with the Sacred War and ending with the death of 
Cassander. 
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paloi Karearrjaav vnarovs MapKov UonXtov Acu- 
varrjv Kal r valov XlaiplXiov '\pneptwaov, oXvpntas 
S' ijX^l £ KT V Ttpos rats eKarov, KaO’ rjv evlna 
arrd.8t.ov llcopos MaAteil?. ini 8e rovrwv Kara pev 
rrjv 'IraXlav rjdpoladrj nepl rrjv AevKavlav nXrjOos 
avdpwnwv navrayoOev piya8wv, nXelarwv 8e 8ov- 
Xwv Spanerwv. ovroi 8e to pev npwrov XrjarpiKov 
eveorrjoavro filov Kal 8ia rrjv iv rat? aypavXlais 
Kal KaraSpopals avvrfieiav eayov rptfirjv Kal 
peXerrjv row Kara ndXepov epywv 8id Kal rots 
noXepLKols aywai nporepovvres rwv eyx<oplwv els 
2 av£r]Oi.v a^toXoywrepav Karearrjaav. Kal npwrov 
pev Tepwav 1 noXiv eKnoXtopKrjaavres 8njpnaoav, 
eneira 'Jnndjvtov 2 Kal Qovplovs Kal noXXas aXXas 
yeipwaapevoi Koiv-qv noXirelav avveOevr o Kal npoa- 
rjyopevOrjaav Bperrtot 8ta to nXelarovs elvai 
dovXovs' Kara yap rrjv rwv eyxwplwv StaXeKrov ol 
8panirat fiperrtot, npoarjyopevovro. 

To pev ovv rwv B perrlwv nXrjdos ovrw avvearrj 
Kara rfjv 'IraXlav. 

16. Kara 8e rrjv HiKeXlav OtAt aros pev 6 At ovv- 
alov arparrjyos nXevaas els ' Prjyiov SteKopiae rovs 
Inn els els HvpaKovaaas, dvr as nXelovs rwv nevra- 
Koalwv. npoadels 8e rovrois inn els re dXXovs 
nXelovas Kal ne£ovs SiayiXlovs earparevaev enl 

1 So Fischer (cp. Polyaenus, 2. 10. 1): Tipiv PX, Ttpivav 
RF ; Tepirar Dindorf. 

2 i-ntna 'Innwviov Cluverius : ini rapnuiviov P, enema rap- 
ndiviov X, Stephanus marg., intn' apnuiviov RVF, inti to p- 
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elected as consuls Marcus Poplius Laenas and Gnaeus 356/5 b 
Maemilius Imperiosus, 1 and the one hundred sixth 
celebration was held of the Olympian games, at which 
Porus 2 the Malian won the stadion race. During their 
term of office, in Italy there gathered in Lucania a 
multitude of men from every region, a mixture of 
every sort, but for the most part runaway slaves. 
These at. first led a marauding life and as they habitu¬ 
ated themselves to out-of-door life and making raids 
they gained practice and training in warfare ; conse¬ 
quently, since they regularly had the upper hand with 
the inhabitants in their battles, they reached a state 
of considerably increased importance. First they 
took by siege the city Terina 3 and plundered it com¬ 
pletely ; then, having taken Hipponium, Thurii, and 
many other cities, 4 they formed a common govern¬ 
ment and were called Bruttians from the fact that most 
of them were slaves, for in the local dialect runaway 
slaves were called “ bruttians.” 5 

Such, then, was the origin 5 of the people of the 
Bruttians in Italy. 

16. In Sicily Philistus, Dionysius’ general, sailed to 
Rhegium and transported to Syracuse the cavalry, 
more than five hundred in number. When he had 
added to these other cavalry more numerous and two 
thousand infantry, he made an expedition against 

2 Cp. chap. 2. 1. 

3 A city on the west coast of Bruttian peninsula probably 
founded by Croton. 

1 Sybaris on the Trais is mentioned in Book 12. 22. 1. 

5 Perhaps Oscan. Yet other legends have Brettos (Stepha¬ 
nus of Byzantium, Bperroy), son of Hercules and Valentia, 
as eponymous hero, and still others Brettia (Justin, 23. 1. 12), 
as eponymous heroine. But the term Brettios is older than 
the date of this passage (see Aristophanes, fr. 629 Kock). 

6 See Justin, 23. 1. 3-14; Strabo, 6. 1. 4. 
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Aeovrlvovs a^earrjKOTas an6 Aiovvalov, vvxtos 8e 
napeianeawv cvtos tov Teiyovs /fareAdjSero pepos 
Trjs noXews. yevopevr)s 8e pdyrjs loyvpas xal twv 
T^vpaxoalwv florjSrjodvTwv rjTTrjOels etjeneoev ex 
twv AeovTtvwv. ’HpaxXe(8r]s 8’ o xaTaXeXeip- 
pevos in to Aia »vos vavapyos raiv paxpwv vewv iv 
YleXonowrjaw 8ia Tivas yeipwvas epno8ia$els vare- 
prjoe rrjs xaddhov twv nepl tov Aitova xal rrjs 
twv Tivpaxoalwv eXevdepwaews' ijxe 8’ aywv vavs 
pev paxpas e'ixoai, ycXlovs 8e arparuiWas xal 
nevTaxoalovs. wv 8’ avrjp emarjpoTaTos xal 8o£as 
a^ios vnapyeLV rjpedrj vavapyos vno twv Xvpa- 
xoalwv xal per a Alwvos Teraypevos 1 ini Trjs rjye- 
povlas 8ienoXepei npos Aiovvaiov. per a 8e Tavra 
OiAiotos anoSeiydels aTparrjyds xal xarapTLaas 
Tpvqpeis i^rjXOVTa npos Jhvpaxoaiovs evavpdyqaev 
eyovras vavs napanXrjtilovs tov dpi8p6v. yevo- 
pevov 8’ ayd)vos xaprepov xal tov OiAicttod to pev 
npdjTov 8ia rrjs ISias av8payadias npoTepovvros, 
varepov 8’ dnoXrj<f>divros in6 twv noXeplwv ol pev 
hvpaxoaioi navrayodev xvxXwaavres ray vavs e<f>i- 
XoTtpiovvTO t,wypia Xafielv tov OTpaTTjyov, 6 8e 
OiAioro? evXafirjdels ttjv ex rrjs alypaXwalas alxlav 
eavTov anea<f>a£e, nXelaras pev xal pey lotos ypelas 
napeoyrjpevos roty TvpdvvoLs, maTOTaTos 8e twv 
cf>(Xwv toTs Svvao-Tais yeyovws. ol 8e Hvpaxooioi 
vixrjoavTes Trj vavpayla to pev aw pa tov OiAicttou 
Siapeplaavres xal Si’ oXrjs Trjs noXews eXxvaavres 
aTO(f>ov e^eppa/tav, Aiovvaios 8e tov pev npaxTi- 
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Leontini, which had revolted from Dionysius, and 356/51 
having succeeded in entering the walls by night cap¬ 
tured a portion of the city. A sharp engagement 
ensued, and the Syracusans came to the aid of the 
Leontinians, so that he was defeated and was driven 
out of Leontini. Heracleides, who had been left be¬ 
hind by Dion as commander of his men-of-war, having 
been hindered by storms in the Peloponnese, 1 was too 
late for Dion’s return and the liberation of the Syra¬ 
cusans, but he now came with twenty men-of-war and 
fifteen hundred soldiers. Being a man of very great 
distinction and considered worthy of the position, he 
was chosen admiral by the Syracusans, and, having 
been assigned to the supreme command of the armed 
forces along with Dion, he participated in the war 
against Dionysius. After this Philistus, who had 
been appointed general and had fitted out sixty tri¬ 
remes, fought a naval battle with the Syracusans, 
who had about the same number. As the fight became 
sharp Philistus at first was superior because of his 
own gallantry, but later on, when he was intercepted 
by the enemy, the Syracusans, encircling the ships 
from all sides, put forth strenuous efforts to capture 
the general alive, but Philistus, with apprehensions of 
torture after his capture, slew himself after having 
performed a great many very important services 
to the tyrants and having proved himself the most 
faithful of their friends to the men in power. The 
Syracusans, after they had won the naval battle, dis¬ 
membered the body of Philistus, dragged it through 
the whole city, and cast it forth unburied ; and Diony- 
1 See chap. 6. 5. 

1 After rerayiitvos Fischer adds eiri rrjs rfyeiiovias (cp. 

Book 11. 15. 2, etc.). 
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nwrarov twv <f>lXwv anoflaXwv nal orpaTr/yov p.ev 
erepov d^idypewv ovk eywv, avros S’ ov Svvapievos 
<f>epeiv ro tov noXepov fidpos egenepufie npeafievras 
npos tov A Iwva, to p.ev npwrov rrjv rjplaeiav rfjs 
dpxrjs napaSiSovs, vorepov Se fiovXopevos oXtjv 
lyX&pileiv. ^ 

17. Too Se Auovos dnonpidevros on rots- Eu- 
paKoolots Slxaiov eon napaSiSovai rrjv axpdnoXiv 
€7TL TlCUV igatpCTOlS XPV^ aaL KaL TlfUUS, O jU£V 

Atovvatos eroipos rjv napaSiSovai -rrjv dxpav Tip 
Srpiip ware to vs pioOo^opovs xal ra yp-qpara 
Xaftovra els rrjv ’IraXlav peraorrjvai, o Se Alwv 
ovveflovXeve to is Xlvpaxoalois SeyeaOai ra SiSo- 
pieva. 6 Se Sfjpos vno twv 1 axalpwv Srjprjydpwv 
neiadels avreine, vop.lt,wv Kara xpdros exnoXiopxrj- 

2 oeiv tov rvpawov. per a Se ravra o pev Atovvoios 
rods dploTovs twv fuodo(t>6pwv aneXinev <f>vXa£ov- 
Tas ttjv axpav, avros S’ evdepevos ra yp^para nal 
naaav rrjv fiaoiXixrjv xaraaxevrjv eXafiev exnXevaas 

3 nal Karfjpev els rr/v ’IraXlav. ol Se 'Lvpaxoaioi 
npos aXXr/Xovs earaolaoav, twv pev olopevwv Selv 
ttjv OTpaTT/ylav nal tt)v twv oXwv igovalav eyyei - 
pl£eiv 'HpaxXelSrj Sid to tovtov Soxelv prjSenor 
dv emOeaOai TvpawlSi, twv Se ano<f>aivop.evwv tov 
A lwva Selv eyeiv ttjv twv andvrwv r/yepovlav. 
npos Se tovtois noXXwv 6<f>eiXop.evwv puodwv rols 
ex II eXonowrjoov gevois to is rjXevdepwxooi t as 
E ivpaKovooas nal yprjparwv crnavi^ovarjs tt}s no- 
Xews, ol p.ev puoOoifiopoi twv yprjpdrwv anoorepov- 
pevoi ovveoTpaifyrjoav, ovres nXelovs twv rpiayiXlwv 
navres S’ enlXenroi rals aperals nal Sia rrjv ddXrj- 
oiv twv noXefunwv epywv Sianenovr/pevoi noXv 
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sius, who had lost the most efficient of his friends i 
and had no other general of repute, being himself 
unable to sustain the burden of the war, sent out 
ambassadors to Dion, first offering him the half of 
his power, but later consenting to place the whole of 
it in his hands. 

17. But when Dion replied that it was only fair to 
surrender to the Syracusans the acropolis with the 
reservation of certain property and privileges, Diony¬ 
sius was ready to surrender the citadel to the people 
on the condition that he took his mercenaries and 
his property and went abroad to Italy, and Dion 
counselled the Syracusans to accept his offer. But 
the people, persuaded by their inopportune dema¬ 
gogues, refused, believing that they could forcibly 
make the tyrant surrender by siege. Thereafter Dio¬ 
nysius left the best of his mercenaries to guard the 
citadel, while he himself, putting his possessions and 
all his royal paraphernalia on hoard ship, sailed off 
secretly and put ashore in Italy. But the Syracusans 
were divided into two factions, some being of the 
opinion that they should entrust the generalship and 
supreme power in the state to Heracleides because it 
was believed that he would never aim at tyrannical 
power, and the others declaring that Dion should have 
the supremacy over the entire government. Further¬ 
more, large sums for wages were due to the Pelopon¬ 
nesian mercenaries who had liberated Syracuse and 
the city was short of funds, so the mercenaries, de¬ 
prived of their money, banded together in excess of 
three thousand, and since all had been selected for 
meritorious conduct and because of their training in 
actual warfare were hardened veterans, they were far 

1 Fischer would prefer imo tiviuv. 
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4 roils 'Lvpa.Koalovs 1 rats aperais imepefidXXoPTo. 6 
8e A loop dijiovpepos vr to tcop piado<f)6pa>p ovv- 
aTToOTrjvcu Kal napa tuip HvpaKoolaiP ws kolvwv 
ixOpiov Xafietv TLpcoplav to pep rrpd>TOP dvreiTrev, 
peTa 8e ravTa avpavayKa^opevos xmo rfjs nepi- 
oraoetos npooeSe^aro TTjv rjyepovlav toip tjevcov 
Kal per eKetvoov TayOels dvi£ev£ep ini tovs Aeov- 

5 tL vovs, o l 8e SvpaKooioi ovoTpa(f>€PTes eSlcvKov 
tovs iaurdo</>6povs Kal Kara rr/v oSocrroplav avvaifiav- 
Tes paxrjp Kal rroXXovs anofiaXoPTes dnexdiprj- 
aav. 6 8e Aitov Xaprrpa payr] VLKTjaas ovSev 
ipvr)<JLKaK7)cr€ tols HvpaKooloLs 4 aTToareiXavToov yap 
•npos avTOP KrjpvKa ire pi rfjs toip veKptov dvaipeoeajs 
TTjV re tuip peKpuip avalpeoiv e8aiKe Kal tovs dXov- 
Tas noXXovs ovTas drreXvaev dvev Xvrpcov. noXXol 
yap iv Tfj <f>vyfj peXXovTes <f>ovev€adai 8vrjyopevov 
iavTovs elvai tuip tci Aluivos (fipopovvTuiv Kal ndvres 
8ia TavTrjP TTjv alnav i£i<f>vyov top OavaTov. 

18. Mera Se raura Alopvolos pep OTpaTrjyoP 
direoTeiXep els tcls HvpaKovooas Nvifnov top Nea- 
ttoXlttjp , dv8pela Kal avveaei (jTpaTrjyLKfj 8ia<f>e- 
povTa- ovveijerrepifie 8’ avTtp Kal <f>opTrjya nXota 
oltov Kal Trjs dXXrjs ayopas yepovTa. ovtos pev 
ovv eK AoKpuiv avayOels ere'Aei top els TiVpaKovooas 
2 ttXovp. ol 8e /card ttjp aKponoXiv p,Lo6o<f>6poi tov 
Tvpavvov, Kara tovtop top Kaipov emXir toptos tov 
oltov, Kal Tfj onavei toip apayKalaip Seiptos metjov- 
pevoL, peyp l piv tlvos imepevov einfwxois TTjv 
evSecav, Trjs Se (fivoecos vr to Trjs avayKrjs rjTTui- 

1 So Wesseling (cp. Book 1. 66. 3): tuiv ’Zvpa.Koaiatv. 
Fischer suggests twv ZvpaKoouov ray dperds (cp. Isocrates, 
Panegyricus, 82). 
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more than a match for the Syracusans in valour. As 358/5 b. 
for Dion, when he was asked by the mercenaries to 
join their revolt and to take vengeance upon the Syra¬ 
cusans as a common enemy, he at first refused, but 
later, under compulsion of the critical circumstances, 
he accepted the command of the mercenaries, and 
with them marched off to Leontini. The Syracusans 
in a body set out to pursue the mercenaries, and. 
having engaged them on the way and lost many men, 1 
retreated. Dion, who had defeated them in a brilliant 
battle, harboured no grudge toward the Syracusans, 
for when they sent him a herald to arrange for the 
removal of the dead he granted them permission 
and set free without ransom the captives, who were 
numerous. For many who were on the point of being 
slain in their flight declared that they were on Dion’s 
side and all for this reason escaped death. 2 

18. After this Dionysius dispatched to Syracuse as 
general Nypsius 3 the Neapolitan, a man who excelled 
in valour and in sagacity of generalship ; and with 
him he sent merchantmen laden with grain and other 
supplies. Nypsius then set sail from Locri and com¬ 
pleted the voyage to Syracuse. The tyrant’s mer¬ 
cenaries, stationed on the acropolis, as their supply of 
grain failed at this time, were in dire distress for want 
of supplies, but for a time endured in good spirits their 
lack of food ; then, when human nature succumbed to 


1 Cp. Plutarch, Dion, 39. 3: “ with the loss of a few 

2 Compare the narrative of chaps. 16-17 with Plutarch 
Dion, 32-39. 

3 That Nypsius was from Campanian Neapolis is proved 
by his Oscan name (properly written NJ^ioy as on the 
inscription from Lacco on Ischia, IQ, 14. 894). See Beloch 
Qriechische Qeschichte 2 , 3. 1. 260, note 1. 
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jievijs Kal tijs awrrjplas airoywouaKopevijs avvSpa- 
povres els eKKXijmav vvktos etfiijrfilaavTO irapaSovvai 
ttjv aKpoiroXiv Kal crtfras avrovg toTs Zupa/rocrioi? 

3 dp rjpepa. rjSi] Se rrjs vvktos Xrjyovarjs ol Jiev 
pia 9 o<f> 6 poi KrjpVKas e^eirepirov irpds tovs ’Zvpa- 
Koalovs irepl rrjs SiaXvcreats, 6 Se Nvifuos St,a<f>ai- 
vovcnjs 17877 rrjs rjpepas KareirXevae peid tov crroXov 
Kal KaOaipplaOn] irepl tijv ’Apedovaav. 81077 ep rrjs 
evSelas irapayprjjia peTafSaXovorjs els iroXXrjv 8 a- 
ifilXeiav tcuv eiriTijSelcov o pev arparrjyds Nvifnos 
eKpipaaas rods arparuoras, koivtjv eKKXrjalav 
avvayaywv Kal SiaXeydels olKeuus tois irapovai Kai- 
pois, TTpodvpovs KareaKevaae irpds tovs peXXoVTas 
klvSvvovs. rj pev ovv (Ik poir oXis 17877 irapaStSopevij 
tois HvpaKoalois tov elpr/pevov Tpdirov aveXir lotcus 

4 Stetf>vXay 9 i), ol Se HvpaK ocrtot irXrjpcuaavTes aird- 
aas Tas Tpiijpeis eireirXevaav tois iroXeplots en irepl 
ttjv eijalpeoiv Tijs ayopas Siarplflovmv. dir poo- 
SoKijTov Se Tijs e<f> 08011 yevopevrjs Kal tcuv Kara 
ttjv aKpoiroXiv jua 9 otf>dpcuv TeOopvfirjpevws avTi- 
TayOevTajv toxs iroXeplacs 1 TpLrjpeaw, eyeve to vav- 
payla Kad’ rjv ol HvpaKooioi irpoeTeprjaav, Kal 
Tivds pev tG) v vewv KaTeSvaav, Tivtbv 8’ eyKpaTels 
KaTecrrqcrav, Tas Se Xoiiras irpds ttjv yfjv KaTeSUo- 

5 tjav. pereaipLodevTes S’ eirl r<3 irpoTeprjpaTi tois 
pev Oe01s peyaXoirpeircbs eOvcrav emviKia, avTol 
8’ els evcuylas Kal ttotovs eKTpairevTes, KaTatfipo- 
vovvres tcuv rjTTijpevcuv paOvpios etyov tcl irepl tcls 
( frvXaKas. 

19- Nvipios 8’ 6 tcuv pia 9 o<f> 6 pcuv OTpaTijyds ava- 
Xafietv Kal dvapayeoao 9 a 1 flovXopevos ttjv rjuav 
vvktos eKTeTaypevrj ttj Svvdpet irapaSd^ais irpoa- 
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necessity and they despaired of saving their lives, they 
came together in an assembly at night and voted to 
surrender the citadel and themselves to the Syra¬ 
cusans at dawn. Night was just drawing to a close as 
the mercenaries sent heralds to the Syracusans to 
make terms, but, as dawn was just breaking, Nypsius 
sailed in with his fleet and anchored off Arethusa. 1 
Consequently, now that the scarcity had suddenly 
changed into a great abundance of supplies, the 
general Nypsius, after disembarking his soldiers, held 
a joint assembly, presented arguments suitable to the 
occasion and won the support of the men to meet the 
perils in store. Now the acropolis which was already 
on the point of being given over to the Syracusans 
was unexpectedly preserved in the aforesaid manner, 
but the Syracusans, manning all their triremes, sailed 
against the enemy while they were still occupied in 
unloading the supplies. Since the attack was unex¬ 
pected and the mercenaries in the citadel could only 
be drawn up in confused fashion against the enemy 
triremes, a naval battle took place in which the Syra¬ 
cusans had the superiority, in fact they sank some of 
the ships, gained possession of others, and pursued 
the remnant to the shore. Elated by their success 
they offered magnificent sacrifice to the gods in honour 
of the victory, and, turning to banqueting and drink, 
with contempt for the men they had defeated, were 
negligent about their guards. 

1,9. Nypsius, the commander of the mercenaries, 
wishing to renew the battle and retrieve the defeat, 
with his army which had been marshalled during the 

1 A fountain on the island of Ortygia on the slope toward 
the Great Harbour. 

1 So Dindorf: iroAepucais. 
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eneoe tw 1 KaTeuKevaapevw Telnet,, evpwv Se tovs 
ijruXaKas Sia -ryv KaTafipovyoiv Kal peOyv els vrrvov 
TeTpappevovs TTpooedrjKe ras irapeoKevaopevas kXI- 

2 paKas vpos ttjv xpelav. Sia Se tovtwv ol Kpanaroi 
twv piadoifropwv avefiyaav enl to Telcos /cat rovs 
<f>vXa,Kas ifrovevoavTes avewgav ras nvXas. elcnre- 
oovtwv Se twv orpaTiwTwv els rr/v iroXiv ol pev 
crTparrj-yol ruiv 'LvpaKoolwv e/c -rrjs peQ-qs ava- 
vyifrovres 2 e-rreipwvTO fioydeiv, epnoSi^opevoi Se ras 
oppas* Sia tov otvov ol pev avypeOyoav, ol 8’ e</>v- 
yov. KCLTeiX-qppev-qs Se rrjs noXews real twv e/c tt}s 
aKponoXews (JTpaTiwTWV oyeSov dndvTwv elo-rrecrov- 
twv evTOs tov TrepiTe iX La P &tos, twv Se SvpaKoolwv 
Sia to napaSogov zeal rt]v dra^lav eKreTrXyypevwv 

3 ttoXvs eylveTO ifrovos. twv Se tov Tvpavvov OTpa- 
tioitwv nXeiovwv rj pvplwv ovtwv /cat owreray- 
pevwv KaXws ovSels to j3apos airrwv vrropeivai 
SvvaTos yv, are tov dopvfiov Kail rrjs Tapaxys, 
en Se avapxlas tovs eXaTTovpevovs eprr oSi^ov ays. 

4 Kpa-rydeloys^ Se, -rrjs ayopas v-no twv -noXeplwv, 
ev9i>s e-nl raj o Ik las ol veviKyKores wppyaav Kal 
ToXXa pev XPyP-O-Ta SieiftopeiTo, ovk oXlya Se ow- 
paTa yvvaiKwv Kal nalSwv, ert 8’ oIk€twv egyvSpa- 
TroSl’CeTo. /cara Se tovs OTevw-irovs Kal ra? aXXas 
oSovs avTiTaTTopevwv IhvpaKoalwv eylvovTO avv- 
e X eis avp-nXoKal Kal ttoXXo'i pev a-nedvyoKov ovk 
oXlyoi Se Tpavpaoi TrepieTWTTov. -ryv pev ovv 
wkt a SieTeXeoav aXXyXovs avaipovvTes ws eri/^e 
8ta to ctkotos Kal ras tottos veKpwv eyepev. 

1 Fischer would supply npoa^dnus after ra (cp. chap. 13. 2). 

* So Madvig (cp. chap. 93. 8): pcfluWey. 
s So Fischer (cp. Book 5. 3. 2): toIi o'puaiy. 
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night unexpectedly attacked the wall which had been 356/5 
constructed. And, finding that the guards through 
contempt and drunkenness had betaken themselves 
to sleep, he placed against it the ladders that had been 
constructed in case they were needed. The bravest 
of the mercenaries climbed on the wall with these, 
slaughtered the guards,and opened the gates. As the 
men poured into the city, the generals of the Syra¬ 
cusans, becoming sober after their drunkenness, tried 
to bring aid, but, their efforts being hampered by 
the wine, some were slain and some fled. When the 
city had been captured and almost all the soldiers from 
the citadel had rushed inside the circuit-walls, since 
the Syracusans were panic-stricken by the sudden¬ 
ness and confusion of the attack, a great slaughter 
took place. The soldiers of the tyrant numbered more 
than ten thousand and their lines were so well mar¬ 
shalled that no one was able to withstand their sheer 
weight, inasmuch as the din and disorder and, further¬ 
more, the lack of a commander, impeded the Syra¬ 
cusans in their hour of defeat. Once the market-place 
had come into possession of the enemy, the victors 
straightway attacked the residences. They carried 
off much property and took off as slaves many women 
and children and household servants besides.' Where 
the Syracusans formed to meet them in narrow alleys 
and other streets, continuous engagements occurred 
and many were killed and not a few wounded. So 
they passed the night slaying one another at random 
in the darkness, and every quarter teemed with dead. 
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20. A pa 8 rj/xepa to pev -rijs crvp<f>opas peyedos 
crvvewpadrj, oi 8e HvpaKooLOL, plav eyovres awTTj- 
plav TTjvairo tov Alwvos fiorjBetav, i^aweareiXav 
LTTTTeLs els AcovtIvovs, SeopevoL tov Alwvos prj 
Trepuheiv TTjv irarplSa SopLaXwTov yivopevrjv Kal 
Twv pev rjpapTrjpevwv Sovvai ovyyvwpr/v avTOLS, 
ras 8 e vapovcras Bvarvylas iXerjaavTa 8iop8a>- 

2 ooadcu ttjv rijs narplSos avp^opav. o' 8e A twv 
Xapnpos wv TTjv ipvxrjv Kal 8id ttjv eV cf)iXoao<f>ias 
Traiheiav etjrjpepwpevos tovs Xoyiapovs ovk epvrj- 
cnKaKTjae tols ttoXItols , aAAa tovs picrdo<f>6povs 
TTelaas napaxpfjpa dve£evge Kal Siavvoas ogews 
TTjv els 'EiVpaKovooas o' 8 w rjKe rrpos ra 'E£d 7 roAa. 

3 evTavda 8e Siara^ay tovs ljt p (it loot as rrpoarjye 
Kara Tayos kol KaTeXafiev Ik Trjs TroXews TeKva 
pev Kal yvvalKas Kal tovs yeyrjpaKOTas vnep tovs 
pvpLovs' OVTOL 8e TTBLVTes drravrwvTes pera SaKpvwv 
LKeTevov dpvvai tols 18lols aKXrjprjpaoLV. oi 8 ’ 
e * 1 Trjs aKpoTToXecos pLodo<f>opoL KeKpaTrjKOTes rj8rj 
Tfjs npodeoews tols pev rrepl tt]v dyopdv oIklos 
hiap-ndoavres everrprjaav, im 8e tols Ao way opprj- 

4 ^ aVT f ? ? >lr iP 7Ta ^ ov tols iv TavTaLS KTrjcreLs. Kad' 
ov 817 Kaxpov Alwv /card rrXelovs tottovs elcnreowv 
eis TTjv ttoXlv Kai tols noXepLois rrepl ray aprrayas 
aoxoXovpevoLs emdepevos rravras tovs nepLTvyxd- 
vovras eKTeive Kopl^ovras errl twv wpwv rravTO- 
Sanas KaraaKevas• Sia 8e to napaSogov Trjs 
irapovalas Kal tt)v araglav Kal rr/v rapay^v twv 
SLaJmpovvTwv Tas KrrjaeLS evyepws dnavres eyei- 
povvTo. TeXos Se rrXeiovwv rj TeTpaKLoxLXlwv <f> o- 
vevBevrwv, twv pev ev tols OLKiais, twv 8 ’ ev tols 

1 Me added by Dindorf. 
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20. At daybreak the magnitude of the disaster was 3 
seen in its entirety, and the Syracusans, whose one 
hope of survival lay in help from Dion, sent horsemen 
to Leontini begging Dion not to suffer his native city 
to be captured by the spear point of the enemy, to 
forgive them the mistakes they had made, and in pity 
for their present misfortunes to come and retrieve 
his country’s disaster. Dion, a man noble in spirit 
and civilized in his judgements because of his philo¬ 
sophical training, did not bear a grudge against his 
fellow citizens, but, after winning the mercenaries over, 
straightway set out and, having quickly traversed 
the road to Syracuse, arrived at the Hexapyla. 1 After 
drawing up his soldiers at that point he advanced 
with all speed and encountered, fleeing from the 
city, children, women, and old men in excess of ten • 
thousand. All of these as they met him besought 
him with tears to avenge their own misfortunes. The 
mercenaries from the citadel, having already obtained 
their objective, after plundering the houses by the 
market-place set them on fire and now, attacking the 
remaining residences, were in the act of plundering 
the possessions in these. At this very moment Dion, 
rushing into the city in several places and attacking the 
enemy as they were busily engaged in their looting, 
slew all whom he met as they were lugging furnishings 
of various sorts off on their shoulders. And because of 
the unexpectedness of his appearance and the disorder 
and confusion, all of those who were making off with 
their plunder were easily overpowered. And finally, 
after more than four thousand had been slain, some in 
the houses, and others in the streets, the rest fled in a 

the dty* 1 ^ 1106 ° n n0rtil to Tycha, a populous quarter of 
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08019, ot Xomol avvetftvyov els rr/v aKponoXiv Kal 
ras nvXas KXelaavres e£e<f>vyov tov kivSvvov. 

5 Aitov Se KaXXuiTov 7Cov 77 poyeyevij pevujv epyoov 
in' avrov Sianpagapevos ras pev Kaiopevas otKias 
81 eaoiae Karaofieoas tt)v <f>X6ya, to Se neptret- 
X LU pa KaXais k araoKevaadpevos pia npagei T-qv re 
noXiv wyvpaioe Kal tovs noXeplovs anoreiylaas 
elpge rrjs enl tt)v yfjv efoSou. Kadapdv Se rdiv 
veKpaiv noiqoas tt)v noXiv Kal Tponaiov OT’qcras 

6 edvae rots Beats vnep rrjs aarr^plas. avvaydela^s 
8 eKKXrjalas .0 pev Sfjpos evyapurruyv avrw arpa- 
TTjyov exeipoTovqaev avroKpdropa tov Aitova Kal 
Tipas aneveipev rjpauKas, o' Se Aitov aKoXovdws 
Tots nenpaypevois emeiK&s tovs pev exBpovs anav- 
ras aneXvae Ttov eyKXrjpaTOJV Kal to nXfjdos napa- 
pvBrjodpevos els Kotvqv rjyayev opovoiav. ot Se 
Y,vpaKoOLoL navSrjpois enatvois Kal anoSoxats pe- 
yaXais eTipwv tov evepyerr/v a>9 povov acurrjpa 
yeyovora Trjs naTplSos. 

Kai ra pev KaTa rr/v Xi/reAiav ev tovtols rjv. 

21. KaTa Se ttjv 'EAAaSa Xitov Kal 'PoSitov Kai 
Ktotov, eri Se I ’w'CavTiajv SianoXepovvTcov npos 
’ABrjvalovs tov ovppax^Kov noXepov dpcfxyrepoi pe- 
yaXas napaoKevas enoioWTO, fiovXopevot. vavpaxla 
Kptva 1 tov noXepov. ’AB-qvatoi Se Xap^ra pev peTa 
vediv Z^rjKovTa npoaneoTaXKOTes rjoav ev Tots avto 
Kaipots, Tore Se aXXas eijqKovTa nXrjpdiaavTes Kal 
OTpaT-qyovs eniOTqaavTes tovs enuf>aveoTaTovs rtov 
noXiTwv, 'l(f>t,KpaT7)V Kal TtpoBeov, ZganeoTeiXav 

1 The enemy, in the citadel on the Island, were prevented 
by the walls from crossing to the main part of the city on 
Achradina. 
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body to the citadel and closing the gates escaped the 366/5 
danger. 

Dion, having accomplished the finest of all the deeds 
ever performed by him, preserved the burning houses 
by extinguishing the flames, and, by restoring to 
good condition the circuit-wall, at one stroke fortified 
the city and by walling off the foe blocked their egress 
to the mainland. 1 When he had cleansed the city 
of the dead and had erected a trophy of victory, he 
olfered sacrifices to the gods for the deliverance of the 
city. An assembly was summoned, and the people, 
as an expression of their gratitude to him, elected 
Dion general with absolute power and accorded him 
honours suited to a hero, and Dion in harmony with 
his former conduct generously absolved all his personal 
enemies of the charges outstanding against them and 
having reassured the populace brought them to a state 
of general harmony. The Syracusans with universal 
praises and with elaborate testimonials of approval 
honoured their benefactor as the one and only saviour 
of their native land. 2 

Such was the condition of affairs in Sicily. 

21 . In Greece proper, where the Chians, Rhodians, 
Coans, and also the Byzantians were continuing the 
Social War against the Athenians, both sides were 
making great preparations, for they wished to decide 
the war by a naval battle. The Athenians had pre¬ 
viously • sent Chares forth with sixty ships, but now, 
manning sixty more and placing as generals in com¬ 
mand the most distinguished of their citizens, Iphi- 
crates and Timotheiis, they dispatched this expedition 

2 Compare the narrative of chaps. 18-20 with Plutarch, 

Dion, 41-48. 

* See chap. 7. 3-4. 
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KOLvfj peTa XaprjTOS BiairoXepeLV rots' d^earrjKooi 

2 twv aoppaywo. oi he Xlol Kal 'PoSioi Kal Bv- 
i^avTtot per a twv avppdywv etearov vavs irXrjpw- 
aav re? Ipfipov pev Kal Afjpvov oiioas 1 ' Adrjvalwv 
eiropdrjaav, errc Se Xapov rroXXjj 8vvdpei arpaTev- 
aavres ttjv pev x^ipav eBrjwoav rrjv he ttoXlv eno- 
XtopKovv Kara yfjv Kal Kara OaXarrav- noXXas 8e 
Kal aXXas vrjaovs ovaas vir' 'Ad-qvalovs KaKoiroirj- 
aavres xPW ara tfdpoiaav els ras tov iroXepov 

3 xpeias. oi Se twv Adrjvalwv OTpaTrjyol iravTes 
dOpoiaOevTes to pev irpwTov eirefidXovTO iroXtopKij- 
aai TTjV twv Bv£avTLWv noXtv, peTa Se Tavra twv 
Xlwv Kal twv avppaywv ttjv pev iroXtopKiav Trjs 
Xapov XvodvTwv eirl Se ttjv fiorjdetav rots' Bv£av- 
tlols Tpeiropevwv avvqdpoladrjaav irdvres ol ordXoi 
irepl tov 'EXXyjanovTov. peXXovorjs Se yiveaOat Trjs 
vavpaxlas peyas avepos emireawv SieKwXvaev av- 

4 TWV TTjv irpoaipeaiv. too Se XdprjTOs napa <f>voiv 
fiovXopevov vavpayeiv Kal twv irepl tov 'IrfuKpaT-qv 
Kal Ttpodeov evavTiovpevwv 8ia to peyeOos tov 
kXvSwvos o pev Xdp-rjs empapTvpopevos tovs OTpa- 
Tidrras* 8ieflaXe tovs ovvapxovTas ws irpohoTas 
Kal 77 pos tov hrjpov eypaifie irepl ainwv ws iyKaTa- 
XeXoLiroTwv eKovolws rrjv vavpaxlav, oi S’ 'AOrjvaloi 
irapoijvvOevTes Kal Kpioiv tw ’I^iarpdrei Kal Tupo- 
dew irpodevTes etjrjpiwoav avTovs noXXois TaXdv- 
tois Kai Trjs OTpaTijylas direarqaav. 

1 So Dindorf: oSaav. 

2 So Wesseling (cp. Book 2. 18. 1): roij orpaTuinais 
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along with Chares to continue war upon their allies 
who had revolted. The Chians, Rhodians, and Byzan- 
tians together with their allies manned one hundred 
ships and then sacked Imbros and Lemnos, Athenian 
islands, and having descended on Samos with a large 
contingent laid waste the countryside and besieged the 
city by land and by sea ; and by ravaging many other 
islands that were subject to Athens they collected 
money for the needs of the war. All the Athenian 
generals now met and planned at first to besiege the 
city of the Byzantians, and when later the Chians and 
their allies abandoned the siege of Samos and turned 
to assist the Byzantians, all the fleets became massed 
in the Hellespont. But just at the time when the 
naval battle was about to take place a great wind fell 
upon them and thwarted their plans. When Chares, 
however, though the elements were against him, 
wished to fight, but Iphicrates and Timotheus opposed 
on account of the heavy sea, Chares, calling upon his 
soldiers to bear him witness, accused his colleagues of 
treason and wrote to the assembly about them, charg¬ 
ing that they had purposely shirked the sea-fight. 1 
And the Athenians were so incensed that they in¬ 
dicted Iphicrates and Timotheus, fined them many 
talents, and removed them from the generalship.® 

1 See Nepos, Timotheus, 3. Menestheiis, son of Iphi¬ 
crates and son-in-law of Timotheus, was also associated with 
the command and later brought to trial. A battle was actu¬ 
ally begun, the battle of Embata, not in the Hellespont, but 
near Erythrae. See Nepos, l.c. : “ hinc male re gesta, com- 
pluribus amissis navibus ” ; Polyaenus, 3. 9. 29 ; Stephanus 
of Byzantium, s.v. “Epflarow. 

8 See Nepos, Timotheus, 3. 5 ; Iphicrates, 3. 3 ; Isocrates, 
Antidosis, 129 ; Polyaenus, 3. 9. 29 ; Deinarchus, Against 
Demosthenes, 14 and Schaefer, Demosthenes, 1®. 175 ff. For 
an interesting appraisal of these generals see chap. 85. 7. 
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22. Xaprjs 8e rrapaXa^wv rravros tov otoXov ttjv 
rjyepovcav Kal arrevSwv rrjs Sarrdvrjs rirraXAdtjai 
roils 'Adrjvalovs errexelprjcre rrpd^ec napafloXtp. ’A p- 
Ta/3 a £ 01 / yap arroaravTOS air6 tov fdacnXews Kal 
peXXovros oXlyocs OTparcwTais rrpos tovs oar parr as 
Scaywvl^eadac jj.vpt.d8as ima oTpaTCWTWv eyovras, 
ovjjjiaxrjaavTos avTw XaprjTos rrdarj rfj Svvapec 
Kal VLKTjaavTos TTjV tov fiaocAews Svvapcv, 6 pev 
'ApTa^a^os 1 arro8c8ovs t fjs evepyeolas ^dpira? 
ehwprjoaro TrXfjdos XPVI JL ° LTWV > SvvaTov fjv 

2 Trdaav -rrjv 8vvap.iv 6i[iwvcdt,eadac, ol S’ 'Adrjvacoc 
to pev Trpairov arreSegavTo tt/v rrpd^iv tov XdprjTos, 
voTepov 8e tov fdacnXews rrpecrfiets a-nooTelXavTos 
Kai KartjyopovvTOS tov XaprjTos tt]v ivavTiav eo^ov 
yvwprjv SceSodrj yap Xoyos otc tocs noXeplois twv 
'Adrjvalujv fiaotAevs errrjyyelXaTO TpcaKoolacs vaval 
avyKaTarroXeprjaecv tovs ' Adrjvalovs. TavT ovv 6 
Srjpos evXafirjdels eKpive KaraAvoacrdai tov rrpos 
to its dtfieoTrjKOTas voXepov evpwv 8e KaKelvovs 
emdvpovvTas ttjs ecprjvrjs paSlws rrpos avToiis 8c- 
eXvaaTO. 

'0 pev ovv avppaxcKOs ovopaoBels rroXepos TOC- 
ovtov eoye to re'Xos, Siapelvas err] tIt rapa* 

3 Kara Se tt)v MaKeSovlav rpets fiaocAecs avv- 
e.OTrj<Jav irrl tov <f>lAcrnrov, 6 re twv SpaKwv Kal 
II acovwv Kal 'lAAvpcwv. ovtoc yap ovTes opopoi 
tocs Ma/ceSoox /eat ttjv av£rjocv ixjiopwpevoc tov 


1 So Wesseling (cp. chap. 34. 1 ; also Demosthenes, 4. 24, 
23. 154; Polyaenus, 7. 33. 2 and Cospus): <S>apvaBd£ov 
(similarly below). 

2 rerrapa] rpta Wesseling (cp. Cospus and chap. 7. 3). 
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22 . Chares, now that he had succeeded to the com- 366 / 5 
mand of the whole fleet and was eager to relieve the 
Athenians of its expense, undertook a hazardous opera¬ 
tion. Now Artabazus had revolted from the Persian 
King and with only a few soldiers was on the point of 
joining combat with the satraps who had more than 
seventy thousand. Chares with all his forces took part 
with Artabazus in a battle and defeated the King’s 
army. And Artabazus, out of gratitude for his kind¬ 
ness, made him a present of a large sum of money, 
with which he was able to furnish his entire army with 
supplies. 1 The Athenians at first approved Chares’ 
action, but later, when the King sent ambassadors 
and denounced Chares, they changed their minds ; 
for word had been spread abroad that the King had 
promised Athens’ enemies that he would join them in 
their war against the Athenians with three hundred 
ships. The assembly, accordingly, taking a cautious 
attitude, decided to bring to a close the war against 
their revolted allies; and finding that they too desired 
peace they easily came to terms with them. 2 

So the Social War, as it was called, came to such a 
close after lasting four years. 

In Macedon three kings combined against Philip,— 
the kings of the Thracians, Paeonians, and Illyrians. 

For these peoples, inasmuch as they bordered upon 
Macedonia, eyed with suspicion the aggrandizement 

1 See chap. 34. 1 ; Isocrates, Areopagiticus, 8, 10, 81 ; 
Plutarch, Aratus, 16 ; Papyrus frag, in Festschrift fur O. 
Hirschfeld, 100 ; Schol. Demosthenes, 4. 19. 

2 See Demosthenes, 15. 26 ; Isocrates, Peace , 1 Bet passim. 
Diodorus fails to state that Chios, Cos, and Rhodes were 
allowed to withdraw from the League and the independence 
of Byzantium was recognized. See Pickard - Cambridge, 
Cambridge Ancient History, 6. 210-212. 
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t&iXnrrrov KaO’ eavrovg pev ovk rjcrav d£i6pa)(oi 
rrporjrrr] pivot, Koivfj 8e rroXepovvreg vrriXafiov 
pa8iog avrov rreptiaeodat. Storrep adpoi^ovrwv 
rag Svvapetg im<f>avelg dawraKroig Kal Kara- 
rrXrjijdpevog rjvayKaae rrpoodiodai rolg Ma/ce8dow. 

23. ’E77’ apxpvrog 8’ ' Adrjvrjot KaXXtorparov 'Pa>- 
paiot Kareorrjoav imdrovg MapKov 1 (frafitov Kal 
Fatoi' IIAoitiou. im 8e rovrorv 6 KXrjdelg lepog 
rroXepog ovveorrf Kal Stepetvev err] ewea. O1A0- 
pr]Xog yap 6 <ba>Kevg, avrjp dpaoet Kal rrapavopla 
81 arf>epwv, KareXdfiero pev to ev AeX<f>olg lepov 
etjeKavae 8e rdv lepov ndXepov 81a roiavrag rtvag 

2 atrtag. AaKeSatpovtwv rrpdg Boiarrou? SicuroAe prj- 
oavrwv rov A evKrpiKov rroXepov Kal KaranoXe- 
prjdevrow oi pev Qrjftaiot 81a rr)v KaraXrpfnv rrjg 
KaSpelag 8i icas peydXag errayaydvreg rolg Aa/ce- 
8atpovlotg iv 'AptfuKrvoot KareStKaoav avrovg rroX- 

3 Aot? XPV! xaaLV > °' L Oto/cet? errepyaodpevot rroXXrjV 
rrjg lepdg ydipag rrjg ovopa^opevrjg Kippalag 81Kag 
vneoxov ev 'Ap<f>iKrvooi Kal rroXXolg raXdvroig Kar- 
eKpldrjaav. ovk eKrivovrwv 8’ avrarv ra o<f>Xr]para 
ot pev tepopvrjpoveg ev ’AptfiiKrvo01 Karrjyopovv 
rd)v QajKeajv Kal to ovveSpiov r/^lovv eav prj ra 

1 Gaius in Livy, 7. 12. 6 and Fasti Consulares. 

1 See Justin, 12. 16. 6; Plutarch, Alexander, 3. 5 and dis¬ 
cussion in Beloch, Griechisehe Geschichte a , 3. 1. 231 and notes. 

2 Should probably read “ten ” years as in chap. 59. 1. 
See chap. 14. 3 and notes. For an account of the beginnings 
of the Sacred War see Pickard-Cambridge, Cambridge An¬ 
cient History, 6. 213 If. 

3 Originally the Council of the Amphictyonic League, an 
association which had the care of the temple and oracle of 

Delphi. Thebans and Thessalians with the aid of small 

neigbouring tribes controlled the vote in the Council. 
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of Philip ; singly, however, they were not capable of 350/5 
sustaining a combat, each having suffered defeat in 
the past, but they supposed that, if they should join 
their forces in a war, they would easily have the better 
of Philip. So it was that, while they were still gather¬ 
ing their armies, Philip appeared before their dis¬ 
positions were made, struck terror into them, and 
compelled them to join forces with the Macedonians. 1 

23. When Callistratus was archon at Athens, the 355/4 
Romans elected as consuls Marcus Fabius and Gaius 
Plautius. During their term of office the Sacred War, 
as it was called, began and lasted nine years. 2 For 
Philomelus the Phocian, a rpan of unusual audacity 
and lawlessness, seized the shrine in Delphi and kindled 
the Sacred War for reasons somewhat as follows. 
When the Lacedaemonians had fought the Leuc- 
trian War with the Boeotians and been defeated, the 
Thebans brought a serious charge against the Lace¬ 
daemonians in the Amphictyonic Council 3 because of 
their seizure of the Cadmeia and obtained a judge¬ 
ment against them for a large indemnity ; and the 
Phocians for having cultivated a large portion of 
the consecrated territory named Cirrhaean 4 * were ar¬ 
raigned in the Council and were fined a large number 
of talents. When they did not discharge the assess¬ 
ments, the hieromnemones 6 of the Amphictyons 
brought charges against the Phocians and demanded 

4 The plain near Cirrha on the Corinthian Gulf consecrated 
to Apollo of Delphi and so not supposed to be cultivated 
(cp. Aeschines, Against Ctesiphon, 107-112). Other causes 
for fining the Phocians are given in Pausanias, 10. 2. 1 and 
Justin, 8. 1, but this fine is mentioned in Pausanias, 10. 15. ]. 

See chap. 29. 2-3. 

6 Recorders or officers in charge of sacred business at 
meetings of the Amphictyonic Council, two from each nation. 
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XPqpo-Ta ra> deep dwoSdimv ol (baiKeig Kadiepwaai 
rr)V”Xd>pav rutv dirooTepovvTOiv tov deov opoLwg 
S e<f>aaav S eiv Kal to vg aXXovg Tovg KaraSiKa- 
adevras eKnveiv rd d^Xqpara, iv otg virqpxov Kal 
AaKeSaipovioi- eav Se pq inraKovium, Koivfj viro 
rutv 'EXXqvaiV piaoTrovqpLag dgiovadai. tmv S’ 
EXXqviov avvemKvpovvTUiv ra Soy para rd>v ’Apef>i- 
ktvopo)v Kal rrjs rutv O aiKewv x<*>pag peXXovaqg 
Kadiepovadai o OtAo^Aos’, /xeycarov eycov iv rots* 
ftwKevmv d£lajpa, SieXe X dq rots opoedveai, SiSd- 
OKojv dis eKTioai pev ov SvvavTai ra xpqpara Sid 
to peyedog rrjg KaraSltcqg, Ttepiopav Se Kadiepov- 
pevqv Tqv xcopav ov povov dvavSpov vndpxeiv, dXXd 
Km kivSvvov em<f>epeiv rfj roiv anavTiov tov j3lov 
avaTpoTrrj. 1 , eireip&TO Se Kal Tag Kploeig tcHv 'Ap<f>i- 
KTVovaiv dSiKovg SeiKvvvai /card to SvvaTov piKpdg 
yap' iravTeXwg ^copa? KaTepyaadeloqg peyimag 
Crjptag Tedeiodai . ovvefiovXevev ofiv TavTag aKv- 
povg Ttoirjaai Kal peyaXag d<f>oppag ex €lv dire^al- 
veTO Tovg O a>Keig Kara twv ’ Ap<f>iKTVovu)v to yap 
TtaXaiov tov pavreiov rqv egovoiav Kal tt pooTao lav 
eaxqKevai TOVTovg. Kal pdpTvpa tov dpx<uoTaTov 
Kal peyiorov tmv TtoiqT&v "Opqpov irapeLyeTo 
Aeyovra 

avTap QeoKeLovJLxeSlog Kal ’Emarpoifmg qpx°v, 
ol Kvirapicraov eyov Uvdwva T€ veTpqeoaav. 

Siortep e<j>q Seiv dp<f>iofiqTelv Trepl rqg tov pavTelov 
* %: ™«Tpoirij PX i Kid TW T&v indvriov pta, dvarpovjv 

Tpon -^ lscher su fe r fe ,ests Ti >s T<^ d-rdvrmv Kara t6v ptov dva- 
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of the Council that if the Phocians did not pay the 355/4 
money to the god, they should lay under a curse the 
land of those who were cheating the god. Likewise 
they declared that the others against whom judge¬ 
ments had been passed should discharge their fines, 
the Lacedaemonians being in this category, and if 
they did not obey, they should incur the common 
hatred of the Greeks for their knavery. When the 
Greeks all ratified the decisions of the Amphictyons 
and the territory of the Phocians was about to be 
placed under the curse, Philomelus, who had the 
highest reputation among the Phocians, harangued his 
fellow countrymen, explaining that they were unable 
to pay the money on account of the magnitude of the 
fine, and that to allow the territory to be cursed was 
not only cowardly but involved them in danger since 
it was the destruction of the means by which they 
all lived. He endeavoured also to prove that the 
judgements of the Amphictyons were unjust in the 
highest degree, since they had inflicted huge fines 
for the cultivation of what was a very small parcel of 
land. Accordingly he advised them to treat the fines 
as null and void and declared that the Phocians had 
strong grounds for their case against the Amphic¬ 
tyons : for in ancient times they had held control 
and guardianship of the oracle. As witness he offered 
the most ancient and greatest of all poets, Homer, 
who said : 

“ Now over Phocians Schedius ruled and e’en Epis- 
trophus, 

They dwelt in Cyparissus 1 and in Pytho * land 
of rocks.” 3 

On this account he said they should enter a claim for 

3 Homeric name for Delphi. 3 Iliad, 2. 517, 519. 
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it poor aa lcls cos ovarjs varpcov rois QcoxevaLv. 
e-nrjyyeXXero 8e xaTopdcooeiv Trjv emf}oXr)v lav 
avTov avroKparopa xaTaoTTjcjcocJL ut pciTijyov TTjs 
oXrjs €TnfioXrjs xal Kvpiov. 1 

24. Tcov 8e Oc oxecov 8ia tov ex Trjs xaTaSlxrjs 
cjrofiov eXop,evcov avrov avToxparopa OTparrjyov 6 
OtAo/x^Ao? evepycds irreTeXei ras errayyeXlas. 77 pa>- 
tov p,ev yap napeXOcbv els rr/v HrrdpTrjV ev anop- 
prjTcus hieXeydrj toj fjamXel tcov Aa/ceSaipovicov 
Apyi8dp,cp, otl xolvos 6 dycov cotlv avrco nepl tov 
TTOirjaai raj xplaeis tcov ' Ap,cf>iXTvdvcov axvpovs • 
eivai yap xal Kara tcov Aaxe8aip,ovlcov pceyaXas 
xai a8ixovs anocfidoeLS tcov ' Ap,<f>ixTv6vcov. eSrj- 
Xcoaev ovv avTtp Sion tovs AeA cf>ovs xaraXafieoOai 
81 eyvooxe xal Trjs npooTaoCas edv eyxparrjs yevrjTai 

2 ra 86yp,ara tcov 'Ap,tf>LXTv6vcov dxvpcooei. 2 6 8’ 

'Apyl8ap,os dno8et;dp,evos tov Xoyov cfravepcds p-ev 
xaTa to napov ovx tyrjae fiorjdrjaeLV, Xadpa 8e 
rravTa avp-npagecv yopr^yow xal xprjpaTa xal puado- 
4>opovs. 6 8e OiXoprjXos rrapa pev tovtov rrevre- 
xal8exa raXavra Xa/3cov, I8la 8e npoadels ovx 
eXaTTLO tovtcov p.Lo6ocf>6povs T€ gevovs* epLoddjoaTO 
xai tcov Oco/cecov erreXe£e xtXtovs, ovs covopaae 

3 rreXTaaras. dOpolaas 8e OTpancorGsv rrXrjdos xal 
xaTaXafidpevos to pavyelov tovs re ®paxC8as xa- 
Xovpevovs tcov AeXcf>cov evavTiovpevovs aveZXe xal 
Tas ova las avTcov e’8 rjpevae- tovs 8’ aXXovs opcov 

1 Fischer suggests placing icai mpiov after orpany/ov. 

2 Wesseling suggests aicvptnaat. 

3 Hertlein would delete either p.iodo<f>6povs or fcVour. 
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the guardianship of the oracle on the ground that this 
belonged to the Phocians as an inheritance from their 
fathers. He promised that he would succeed with the 
enterprise if they would appoint him general with 
absolute power for the entire programme and give 
him complete authority. 1 

24. When the Phocians out of fear of the judge¬ 
ment elected him general with absolute power, Philo- 
melus set about energetically to fulfil his promise. 
First he went to Sparta, where he conversed in private 
with Archidamus king of the Lacedaemonians, repre¬ 
senting that the king had an equal interest in the 
effort to render null and void the judgements of the 
Amphictyons, for there existed serious and unjust 
pronouncements of that Council to the injury of the 
Lacedaemonians also. He accordingly disclosed to 
Archidamus that he had decided to seize Delphi and 
that if he succeeded in obtaining the guardianship 
of the shrine he would annul the decrees of the Am¬ 
phictyons. Although Archidamus approved of the 
proposal, he said he would not for the present give 
assistance openly, but that he would co-operate 
secretly in every respect, providing both money and 
mercenaries. Philomelus, having received from him 
fifteen talents and having added at least as much on 
his own account, hired foreign mercenaries and chose 
a thousand of the Phocians, whom he called peltasts. 
Then, after he had gathered a multitude of soldiers 
and had seized the oracle, he slew the group of Del- 
phians called Thraeidae 2 who sought to oppose him 
and confiscated their possessions; but, observing that 

3 Unknown. Wesseling thinks they may be the dWfiou 
AcA^oi dcpancs, noble attendants of the shrine, cp. Euripides 
Ion, 94. re. 
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xaTanenXrjypevovs napexdXei dappelv toy ovSevos 

4 eaopevov nepl avrovs Sewov. 8t.a^orjdelayjs 8e Trjs 
■nepl to lepov KaraXrpjjeu>s AoKpol pev o i nXrjalov 
oixovvTe y napaypfjpa iarparevoav enl rov OtAo- 
prjXov. yevopevrjs 8e nepl AeXrfiovs pdyrjs ol pev 
AoKpoL XeitfjdevTes xal noXXovs dnofiaXovres twv 
OTpanojTwv eifrvyov els tt)v olxelav, 6 8e OiXopr/Xos 
enapdels rrj vlxrj raj tow ’Apfiixrvovojv dno^daeis 
ex Te to>v OTrjXdiv e^exoipe 1 xal ra nepl tojv xcltcl- 

5 Sixd>v ypd.ppa.Ta xaTeXvaev, avTos 8e SieSojxe 
Xoyov coy ovTe ovXav to pavTetov 8ieyvwxev ovt 
aXXrjV ovSeplav napdvopov npdgiv avvreXeiv fie/fod- 
Xevrai, Trjs 8e npoyovixrjs npoaraalas apifuaPrjTWV 
/cat Tay t&v Ap<f>ixTvova>v aSt/cot/y dno<f>aaeis 
axypwaai fiovXopevos florideiv 1 tois naTplois vopois 
tow Oco/cetof. 

. 25 - Ot Se Botcorot avveXdovres els exxXrjalav 
ifaflaavTO PorjOeiv tw paVTeUp xal napayprjpa 
crrpartcoray egeneptpav. tovtidv 8e nparropeviov 
o QiXoprjXos Telyos Te nepiePdXeTO rco lepd> xal 
piadojdpovs rjdpoi^e noXXovs, dvapipdaas ‘ roily 
piaBovs xal noirjaas rjpioXlovs, ml ru>v Oto/ceW 
eniXeyow tovs dploTovs xareypafe xal rayv Sv- 
vapiv dgioXoyov rjOpoioev ovx eAdrrot/y yap to>v 
nevTaxiayiXutiv arpartcortot' eyow npoexddrjTo t&v 
AeX<J>wv, tfioPepos dtv rjSrj roty noXepeiv npos avrov 

2 PoyXopevois. peTa 8e rat/ra crrpaTevaas els rqv 
t&v Aoxp&v ydjpav xal noXXrjv Trjs noXeplas yrjs 

C ° bet ’ P ‘ 246> Dem °' 
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the others were terror-stricken, he exhorted them to 355/4 B 
be of good cheer since no danger would befall them. 
When news of the seizure of the shrine was noised 
abroad, the Locrians, who lived near by, 1 straightway 
took the field against Philomelus. A battle took place 
near Delphi and the Locrians, having been defeated 
with the loss of many of their men, fled to their 
own territory, and Philomelus, being elated by his 
victory, hacked from the slabs the pronouncements 
of the Amphictyons, deleted the letters recording 
their judgements, and personally caused the report 
to be circulated that he had resolved not to plun¬ 
der the oracle nor had he purposed to commit any 
other lawless deed, but that in support of the ances¬ 
tral claim to the guardianship and because of his 
desire to annul the unjust decrees of the Amphic¬ 
tyons, he was vindicating the ancestral laws of the 
Phocians. 

25. The Boeotians, coming together in an assembly, 
voted to rally to the support of the oracle and im¬ 
mediately dispatched troops. While these things were 
going on, Philomelus threw a wall around the shrine 
and began to assemble a large number of mercenaries 
by raising the pay to half as much again, and selecting 
the bravest of the Phocians he enrolled them and 
quickly had a considerable army ; for with no less 
than five thousand troops he took up a position in 
defence of Delphi, already a formidable adversary for 
those who wished to make war upon him. Later on, 
having led an expedition into the territory of the 
Locrians and laid waste much of the enemy’s land, he 

1 Near Amphissa. The account of the battle is repeated 
chap. 28. 3. M 0 T $ pi m ,' 

s ]8oi lOetv Fischer fiorjOel. 
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Sjjwaas KaTearparoTreSevaaro irXrjolov rroTapov 
twos piovTOS irapa cf>povpiov oypjpov. tovt cp Se 

TrpoafioXas rroLrjoapevos Kal prj Svvapevos eXelv 
rfjs pev TroXiopKias direorr), rrpos Se rows' AoKpovs 
avvaifras paxrjv arrefiaXe twv aTpaTiwTwv eiKocn 
Kal twv veKpwv ov Svvrjdels KparrjoaL tt)v avalpeoiv 
avTWV Sia KTjpvKos fjTTjaaTO. ol Se AoKpol tt)v 
avaLpeaw ov avyyw povvres airoKpLOLV eSwKav on 
Trapa ndai rots "EAA^cn kolvos vopos earlv dratfiovs 
3 pLTrreaOaL rows UpoavXovs. 6 Se <&iX6pr)Xos X a ~ 
Xeirdjs cfiepwv to ovpfiefirjKos ovvrji/re pdxrjv rots 
AoKpols Kal Traaav elaeveyKapevos (fnXoTiplav 
avelXe Tivas twv TroXeplwv Kal twv awp/XTwv kv- 
pcevaas rjvayKaoe rows AoKpovs dXXayrjV rroLrj- 
aaodai twv veKpwv. Kparwv Se twv viraldpwv 
Kal rroXXrjv TTopQrjaas Trjs AoKplSos erravrjXOev els 
AeXtftovs epTTeirXrjKws w<j>eXelas rows arpanwTas. 
peTa Se TavTa Trepl tov iroXepov fiovXopevos XPV ~ 
aaadai tw pavrelw tt)v Xlvdlav rjvayKaaev ava- 
fiaoav eirl tov TpliroSa Sow at tov yprjapov. 

26. ’E^ei Se tov TplnoSos epvr]o8r]v, ovk aKacpov 
irpooavaXafieZv rjyovpaL tt]v rraXaidv Trepl a vtov 
TrapaSeSopevrjV loToplav. Xeyerai yap to iraXaLov 
atyas evpelv to pavrelov ov X°-P lv a ' L £' L pdXiora 
2 xp'n aTr lP L °-l ov ' Tru P-expc tov vvv ol AeXtj>ol. tov Se 
TpOTrov Trjs evpeaews yevead ai <f>aal tolovtov. ovtos 
XaapaTos iv tovtw tw tottw KaO’ ov ian vvv tov 
lepov to KaXovpevov aS vtov, Kal Trepl tovto vevo- 
pevwv 1 alywv, Slol to prjirw KaTOLKeladaL rows 
AeA <f>ovs, a lei ttjv irpoaLovaav tw ^dcrjuan* Kal 
TrpoafiXetfjaoav a vtw OKiprav davpaoTWs Kal rrpo - 
1 So Rhodoman : ytvoyuivtav. 
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encamped near a river that flowed past a stronghold. 
Though he made assaults upon this, he was unable to 
take it and finally desisted from the siege, but joining 
battle with the Locrians he lost twenty of his men, 
and not being able to get possession of their bodies, he 
asked through a herald the privilege of taking them 
up. The Locrians, refusing to grant this, gave answer 
that amongst all the Greeks it was the general 
law that temple-robbers should be cast forth without 
burial. Philomelus so resented this that he joined 
battle with the Locrians and, bending every effort,slew 
some of the enemy, and having got possession of their 
bodies compelled the Locrians to make an exchange 
of the dead. As he was master of the open country, 
he sacked a large portion of Locris and returned 
to Delphi, having given his soldiers their fill of the 
spoils of war. After this, since he wished to con¬ 
sult the oracle for the war, he compelled the Py¬ 
thian priestess to mount her tripod and deliver the 
oracle. 

26. Since I have mentioned the tripod, I think it 
not inopportune to recount the ancient story which 
has been handed down about it. It is said that in 
ancient times goats discovered the oracular shrine, on 
which account even to this day the Delphians use 
goats preferably when they consult the oracle. They 
say that the manner of its discovery was the following. 
There is a chasm at this place where now is situated 
what is known as the “ forbidden ” sanctuary, and as 
goats had been wont to feed about this because Delphi 
had not as yet been settled, invariably any goat that 
approached the chasm and peered into it would leap 
about in an extraordinary fashion and utter a sound 

* T V XtGfWT* T V 1 ’ TpoQLO\/aa,v RF, 
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leadai (fxvvrjv 8ia<f>opov fj npoTepov eliodei <j>dey- 

3 yeadai. tov S’ iniaraTovvTa rat? alijl 8a.vp.daai 
to napa8o£ov Kal npoaeXOovTa toi yd.ap.aTi Kal 
Kandovra olovnep r/v ravro -na8e.lv t ais alijlv 
€K€ivas T€ yap opuoia 7 roieiv to Ts ivOovaia^ovai Kal 
tovtov npoXeyeiv ra peXXovra ylveadai. peTa 8e 
Tavra rfjs <f>rjprjs napd rot? iyytvplois Siadodelarjs 
rrepi tov nadovs rdiv npoaiovraiv ' tu> yaopa-ri 
nXelovs dnavTav ini tov Tonov, 8ia 8e to napd- 
8o£ov naVTivv dnoneipaipevojv tovs alel nXrjoia- 
i^ovTas ev8ovaidt,eiv. 81 as air las davpaaraidfjval 1 
Te ro pavTetov Kal vopiadrjvai rfjs Tijs eivai to 

4 yprjaTrjpiov. Ka ' L XP° vov P-* v Tlva Toils fiovXopevovs 
pavTeveadai npoaiovras t q> yaapan noieidai ray 
pavrelas dXXrjXois' peTa 8e ravra noXXdtv KadaX- 
Xopevuiv els to yaapa 8ia tov ivdovaiaapov Kal 
navTiov a<f>avi£opeva>v 8ot;ai rols kotoikovoi nepl 
tov Tonov, Iva prjSels KivSvvevp, npofirjrlv Te plav 
ndai KaTaoT-fjaai yvvaiKa Kal Sid Tavrrjs ylveadai 
rrjv yprjapoXoylav. Tav-rp 8e KaraoKevaadrjvai 
ppyavrjv ej> rjv avafialvovaav aatfiaXdis ivdovaia- 

5 t,eiv Kal pavTeveadai tois fiovXopevois. eivai 8e 
TTjv ppyavpv Tpels eyovaav fdaoeis, a<f> <Lv av-rpv 
Tpmo8a KXrjOrjvai- ayeSov 8e navTas tovtov tov 1 
KaraaKevaapaTos anopipppara ylveadai tovs en 
Kal vuv KaTaaKevat,opevovs yaXKous TplnoSas. ov 
pev ovv Tponov evpedp to pavTeiov Kal 81 as air las 
o Tpmovs KaTeaKevdadrj iKav&s elprjadai vopl^co. 

1 davpaoTaidyvai X : 6avp.ao0ijvat cet. 
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quite different from what it was formerly wont to 355/4 
emit. The herdsman in charge of the goats marvelled 
at the strange phenomenon and having approached 
the chasm and peeped down it to discover what it was, 
had the same experience as the goats, 1 for the goats 
began to act like beings possessed and the goatherd 
also began to foretell future events. After this as the 
report was bruited among the people of the vicinity 
concerning the experience of those who approached 
the chasm, an increasing number of persons visited the 
place and, as they all tested it because of its mira¬ 
culous character, whosoever approached the spot be¬ 
came inspired. For these reasons the oracle came to 
be regarded as a marvel and to be considered the 
prophecy-giving shrine of Earth. For some time all 
who wished to obtain a prophecy approached the 
chasm and made their prophetic replies to one an¬ 
other ; but later, since many were leaping down into 
the chasm under the influence of their frenzy and all 
disappeared, it seemed best to the dwellers in that 
region, in order to eliminate the risk, to station one 
woman there as a single prophetess for all and to have 
the oracles told through her. And for her a contriv¬ 
ance was devised which she could safely mount, then 
become inspired and give prophecies to those who so 
desired. And this contrivance has three supports and 
hence was called a tripod, and, I dare say, all the 
bronze tripods which are constructed even to this day 
are made in imitation of this contrivance. 8 In what 
manner, then, the oracle was discovered and for what 
reasons the tripod was devised I think I have told 
1 See Plutarch, De defectu oraculorum, 42 ; Justin, 24. 6. 

2 Schol. on Aristophanes, Plutus, 9. 

1 ndvras tovtov tov Capps : -navros tov. 
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6 Beoniwheiv Se to dpvalov Xeyerai napBepovg Bid 
re to rrjg <f>voea)g dSid^Bopop /cat to rrjg 'AprepiSog 
opoyeveg- ravrag yap evBereTp npog to rrjpe Ip ra 
anopprjra rd)v XPWM>dovpepo)P. ev Se roig peco- 
repoig xpovoig <f>ao ip 'E X CKpdrrj top QerraXdp 
na.payep6p.epop eig to xPV (7T VP iov Ka ' L Beaodpepop 
rrjp xPiapoXoyovaap napdepop epaoBrjpai Sid to 
KaXXog avrrjg Kal avvapndoavra fiidoaoBar rovg 
§e AeX<f>oi>g Si a to yeyevrjpepov naBos eig to Xomop 
PopoBerrjaai prjKen napdepop X prjorrjpidl,eiP, dXXd 
yvpaiKa npeofivrepap neprrjKopra erdip xPWpo- 
Xoyeiv KoapeiaOai 8’ avrrjp napOepiKfj OKevfj, 
Kadanep vnopprjpan rfjg naXaiag npoffyqTiSog. 

Ta pep ovp nepi Trjg evpeoecug too papretov 
pvdoXoyovpepa roiavr' ia tip- rjpelg 8’ enap-qtjopep 1 
em rag 0 iXopr/Xov npa£eig. 

27 . Ovrog yap Kparwp too paprelov npoaerarre 
rfj Uv 8 i'a rrjp pavrelav and rov rplnoSog noieiadai 
Kara ra narpia. dnoKpipapep-qg 8’ avrrjg on 
to lavra ovk 2 eon ra narpia SnjneiXrjoaro /cat 
avvrjpdyKaoe r-qp dvdfiaoip noielaBai enl top rpL- 
noSa. dno<t>Bey£apepr]g S’ avrrjg npog rrjp vnep- 
° Xl v J°v fiia'Copevov on eijeonp avrcp nparreip 
o fiovXerai, do pep ajg to prjBev eSegaro /cat top 
npoorjKopra XPV 0 ^° v ^X eLV dnetf>alpero . evdvg Se 
Kal top xprjopdp eyypa<j> op noi-quag Kal npod eig eig 
to vptfraveg anaotp enolijae <f>apepdp on o Bedg avrw 
2 SlScooiP e$ovolap nparreip o n /HovXerai. ovvaya- 
ycup * 8 eKKXrjoiap Kal rrjp paprelap rolg nXrjBeai 
SrjXcooag /cat napaKaXeoag Bappeip erpenero npog 

1 So Rhodoman : inava^ofitv. 

1 toioCto F, ovk added by Rhodoman : ravrd P, ravra X. 
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at sufficient length. It is said that in ancient times 355/4 
virgins delivered the oracles because virgins have 
their natural innocence intact and arc in the same 
case as Artemis ; for indeed virgins were alleged 
to be well suited to guard the secrecy of disclosures 
made by oracles. In more recent times, however, 
people say that Echecrates the Thessalian, having 
, arrived at the shrine and beheld the virgin who uttered 
the oracle, became enamoured of her because of her 
beauty, carried her away with him and violated her ; 
and that the Delphians because of this deplorable 
occurrence passed a law that in future a virgin should 
no longer prophesy but that an elderly woman of fifty 
should declare the oracles and that she should be 
dressed in the costume of a virgin, as a sort of reminder 
of the prophetess of olden times. 

Such are the details of the legend regarding the 
discovery of the oracle ; and now we shall turn to 
the activities of Philomelus. 

27. When Philomelus had control of the oracle he 
directed the Pythia to make her prophecies from the 
tripod in the ancestral fashion. But when she replied 
that such was not the ancestral fashion, he threatened 
her harshly and compelled her to mount the tripod. 
Then when she frankly declared, referring to the 
superior power of the man who was resorting to vio¬ 
lence : “ It is in your power to do as you please,” he 
gladly accepted her utterance and declared that he 
had the oracle which suited him. He immediately had 
the oracle inscribed and set it up in full view, and 
made it clear to everyone that the god gave him the 
authority to do as he pleased. Having got together 
an assembly and disclosed the prophecy to the multi¬ 
tude and urged them to be of good cheer, he turned to 
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ras tov noXepov 7Tpayees, iyevero S’ ainw Kal 
crrjpeTov iv tw lepw tov 'AnoXXwvos' aeros yap 
vnepneTiopevos tov vaov 1 tov deov Kal ovyKvXiadels 
ini TTjV yfjv ra? Tpeifropevas iv rip lepw nepioTepas 
idrjpevev, cLv ivlas an' avTWV rjpnat,e twv jiwpwv. 
to Se arrjpeiov etfyaaav ol nepl raw dayoXovpevoi 
arqpalveiv tw QiXoptfXw Kal rot? Otu/ceuo-t Kparrj- 
aeiv twv 7repl AeA <f>ovs npaypaTwv. inapOels oSv 1 
ini to vto is ine'Xelje twv <f>lXwv tovs evdercurdrovs 
els tcls npeofielas Kal tovtwv tovs pev els ras 
'AOrjvas, tovs S’ els AaKeSalpova, tovs S’ els tcls 
QrjPas itjenepipev 6polios Se Kal npos Tas aXXas 
Tas iniGTjporaTas twv Kara ttjv 'EAAaSa noXewv 
aneoTeiXev, anoXoyovpevos or i KaTelXr/nTai Toils 
AeXcfiovs oil to is lepols ypij/iaow imfiovXevwv, dXXa 
Trjs tov iepov npoaTaalas apijucrfiTjTwv etvai yap 
<t>WKewv avTTjv 18lav ev Toils naXaiois ypovois ano- 
SeSeiypevrjv. twv Se yprjpaTwv tov Xoyov eifir] 
naan tols "EAAtjow anoSwoeiv Kal tov Te (JTaOpov 
Kal tov apidpov twv avaOrjpaTwv eToipos elvat, 
napahovvai tols fiovXopivois i^eTii^eiv. rjijlov Se', 
av tls St’ eydpav rj tfiQovov noXepfj <t>WKevari, 
paXiarra pev (jvppayeiv, el Se pr\ ye, ttjv rjavylav 
ayeiv. twv Se npeojiewv to npooraydev npa^avTWv 
'AdrjvaZoL pev Kal AaKeSaipovioi Kal Tives aXXoi 
avppaylav npos avTov avvedevro Kal fSoridrjcreiv 
inrjyyelXavTO, Botairot Se Kal AoKpol Kal Tives 
eTepoi TavavTia tovtols itfirjifilaravTO Kal tov noXepov 
vnep tov Oeov npos tovs Oai/cel? inavelXavTO. 

T avTa pev oSv inpayOrj /caTa tovtov tov ivi- 
avTov. 

1 So X : vtov P, vewv cet. 
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the business of the war. There came to him an omen as 355/4 
well, in the temple of Apollo, namely an eagle which, 
after flying over the temple of the god and swooping 
down to earth, preyed upon the pigeons which were 
maintained in the temple precincts, some of which it 
snatched away from the very altars. Those versed in 
such matters declared that the omen indicated to 
Philomelus and the Phocians that they would control 
the affairs of Delphi. Elated accordingly by these 
events, he selected the best qualified of his friends for 
the embassies, and sent some to Athens, some to 
Lacedaemon, and some to Thebes ; and he likewise 
sent envoys to the other most distinguished cities of 
the Greek world, explaining that he had seized Del¬ 
phi, not with any designs upon its sacred properties 
but to assert a claim to the guardianship of the 
sanctuary; for this guardianship had been ordained in 
early times as belonging to the Phocians. He said he 
would render due account of the property to all 
the Greeks and expressed himself as ready to report 
the weight and the number of the dedications to all 
who wished an examination. But he requested that, 
if any through enmity or envy were to engage in war 
against the Phocians, these cities should preferably 
join forces with him, or, if not, at least maintain 
peaceful relations. 1 When the envoys had accom¬ 
plished their appointed mission, the Athenians, Lace¬ 
daemonians, and some others arranged an alliance 
with him and promised assistance, but the Boeotians, 
Locrians, and some others passed decrees to the 
contrary intent and renewed the war in behalf of 
the god upon the Phocians. 

Such were the events of this year. 

1 See chap. 33. 2. 
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28 . ’Ett’ apxovros S’ 'Adrjvrjm A LOTipov 'Ptu- 
paloi Kariar-qaav virarovs Vaiov M apKiov Kal 
VvaSov MaAAiov. em Se tovtwv OiAo/xt/Ao? pev 
■npoopwpevos to peyedos tov rroXepov ptodorfropwv 
T€ TrXrjdos rj8poi£e, twv re OwKewv tovs evdeTovs 

2 KaTeXeyev els ttjv OTpaTelav. tov Se ttoA epov 
■npooSeopevov ypr]par ojv twv pev lepwv dvadrjpa- 
t tov direlyeTo, tovs Se AeA (jrovs evSatpovla Kal 
ttXovTw St,a<f>epovras errpaijaro TrXrjdos xpiqpaTUJV 
LKavov els tovs twv tjevwv piodovs. KaTaoKevaoas 
ovv a^LoXoyov Svvapiv TTpo-qyayev els wrat,6pov Kal 
<j>avepos rjV eTolpws eywv 8iaywvit,ea8ai irpos tovs 

3 aXXoTplws SiaKeipe'vovs tois (PwKevai. twv Se 
AoKpwv OTpaTevaavTiuv err' avTov eyeveTo pax 7 ) 
vepl tcls OaiSpiaSas KaXovpevas veTpas, fjv vikt)- 
aas 6 <$>iX6pr)Xos ttoXXovs pev aveTXe twv TroXeplwv 
ovk oXlyovs S’ e^wyprjae, Ttvas Se Kara tt}s rreTpas 
ovvqvdyKaoev eavTovs KaTaKprjpvlaaL. peTa Se 
rr/v payr/v ravTrjv ol pev ^WKeis e-rTrjpdrjaav tois 
cf>povr)pam Sia tt)v evrjpeplav, ol Se AoKpol Tairei- 
vwdeVTes vpeafte is e^enepi/tav els raj Qrjftas agi- 
ovvres tovs Bolwtovs ftorjdeiv avTols re Kal tw 

4 dew. ol Se Botturoi Sta re ttjv Tipos tovs deovs 
evaefteiav Kal Sia to ovp<f>epeiv avrols raj twv 
’ AptfriKTvovwv Kpiaeis ft eft alas elvai vpos re tovs 
QeTTaXovs e-npeaftevoav Kal tovs aXXovs ’Ap<f>i- 
KTvovas agiovvTes Koivfj rroXeprjaat tois O wKevai. 
*p7)<f>ioapevwv Se twv ' Ap<f>iKTv6vwv tov -npos 
Oco/eet? TtoXepov rroXXrj Tapayrj Kal SiaaTaais rjv 
Kad' oXrjv Tr)v 'EAAdSa. ol pev yap eKpivav 
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28. When Diotimus was archon at Athens, the 354/3 : 
Romans elected as consuls Gaius Marcius and Gnaeus 
Manlius. During their term of office Philomelus, fore¬ 
seeing the magnitude of the war, began to gather a 
multitude of mercenaries and to select for active duty 
those of the Phocians who were fit. Although the 
war required additional funds, he kept his hands off 
the sacred dedications, but he did exact from the 
Delphians, who were exceptionally prosperous and 
wealthy, a sufficient sum of money to pay the merce¬ 
naries. Having accordingly prepared a large army, he 
led it into the open country and was obviously holding 
himself ready to join issue with any who were hostile 
to the Phocians. And when the Locrians took the field 
against him a battle was fought near the cliffs called 
Phaedriades, 1 in which Philomelus won the victory, 
having slain many of the enemy and taken not a few 
alive, while some he forced to hurl themselves over 
the precipices. After this battle the Phocians were 
elated by their success, but the Locrians, being quite 
dejected, sent ambassadors to Thebes asking the Boeo¬ 
tians to come to their support and the god’s. The 
Boeotians because of their reverence for the gods and 
because of the advantage they gained if the decisions 
of the Amphictyons were enforced, sent embassies 
to the Thessalians and the other Amphictyons de¬ 
manding that they make war in common against the 
Phocians. But when the Amphictyons voted the war 
against the Phocians much confusion and disagree¬ 
ment reigned throughout the length and breadth of 
Greece. For some decided to stand by the god and 
1 A semicircular range of rocks on Mt. Parnassus facing 
south, hence “ Resplendent.” Aesop is said to have been 
precipitated from the eastern rock Hyampeia (see Suidas, 
s.v. Mamiros). 
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fiorjdelv ra> dew Kal roils Oco/cei? to? tepoavXovs 
KoXa^eiv, ol Se 77 pos rr/v rwv <S>wk£wv j3orqdeiav 
aveicXiwow. 

29- Aj-yil,opi€vrjs Se rrjs rwv edvwv Kal rroXewv 
atpeaews rw piev tepw fiorjdeiv eyvwaav Bottorot 
Kal AoKpol Kal OerraXol Kal Ueppaifiol, 7rpo? Se 
rovrois Aojpiei? Kal AoXorres, en Se ’A dapiaves 
Kal * Axaiol 1 OOiwrai Kal Mayvrjres, en Se Alvidves 
Kai riues erepoi, rot? Se Otofceocn avvep.a\ovv 
Adrjvaioi Kal AaKeSatpiovioi Kal rives erepoi rwv 

2 UeXonovvrjcrlwv. TrpodvpLorara Se avveirparrov ot 
AaKeSatpiovioi 1 Sia roiavras air las. ev rw Aev- 
KrpiKtp TToXepup Qrjftaloi KarajToXep.'qoavres too? 
noXepilous SIktjv erTTjveyKav els ' Api^iKrvovas Kara 
rwv 'EiTrapriarujv, on QoifSlSas 6 YiTrapnarrps Kar- 
eXaflero rrpv KaSpielav, Kal Sienpirpoavro to aSl- 
Krjpia raXavnuv vevraKocrlwv. KaraSiKacrdevnov Se 
rojv AaKeSaipiovlaiv Kal rrpv SiKrpv ovk eKnvovrwv 
Kara rov wpicrpievov eK rwv vopiwv Kaipov ot ®tj- 
fiaioi rraXiv SIktjv hrqveyKav 81-nXov rov dSiKrp- 

3 piaros- rwv S’ ' ApufiiKrvovwv yiXlois raXavrois 
KaraSiKaaavrwv ot AaKeSatpiovioi Sia ro pieyedos 
rov 6<f>Xrppiaros opiolas rots OtofctOot to.? anoifidcreis 
evoiovvro, Xeyovres aSiKWs vs to ruiv ’ ApitfiiKrvovwv 

4 KaraSeSiKacrdai. Stosrep koivov ovros rov arvpi- 
(fiepovros ot AaKeSatpiovioi Kar ISlav piev wkvovv 
0776/7 rrjs Kara8lK7]s apaodai rroXepwv, 81a Se rov 

1 So Wesseling : ’A^atoi ical ®0 uSt<u. 

* So Wesseling : ot Aa*. Kai rives erepoi. 


1 Chapters 27-28 cover much the same 
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punish the Phocians as temple-robbers, while others 35-1/3 b 
inclined toward giving the Phocians assistance. 1 

29. As tribes and cities were divided in their choice, 
the Boeotians, Locrians, Thessalians, and Perrhae- 
bians decided to aid the shrine, and in addition the 
Dorians and Dolopians, likewise the Athamanians, 
Achaeans of Phthiotis, and the Magnesians, also the 
Aenianians and some others ; while the Athenians, 8 
Lacedaemonians, and some others of the Pelopon¬ 
nesians fought on the side of the Phocians. The Lace¬ 
daemonians co-operated most eagerly for the following 
reasons. In the Leuctrian War 3 the Thebans, after 
defeating the enemy, brought suit before the Amphic- 
tyons against the Spartans, the charge being that 
Phoebidas the Spartan had seized the Cadmeia, 1 and 
the Amphictyons assessed a fine of five hundred 
talents for the offence. Then when the Lacedae¬ 
monians had had judgement entered against them 
and failed to pay the fine during the period set by 
the laws, the Thebans again brought suit, this time 
for double damages. When the Amphictyons set the 
judgement at a thousand talents, the Lacedae¬ 
monians, on account of the large amount of the fine, 
made declarations similar to those of the Phocians, 
saying that an unjust judgement had been rendered 
againstthem by the Amphictyons. Wherefore, though 
their interests were now common, the Lacedaemonians 
hesitated to begin war by themselves on account of 
the adverse judgement, but thought that it was more 
Diodorus, chaps. 23-40, is the principal source for the Sacred 
War. Short sketches appear in Pausanias, 10. 2 and in 
Justin, 8. 1-2. 

2 See Demosthenes, 19. 61. 

3 Book 15. 53-56. 

4 See Book 15. 20. 2. 
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npoawnov twv <t>wKewv evaxqpovearepov eiepivov 
aKvpaioai ras Kplaeis twv ’ Ap<j>iKTVovwv. Sid Sr) 
t auras ras air las eroipoTara avvepaxow rols 
Oco/reCai teal rqv npoaraalav tov iepov ovyKar- 
€<JK€VaC,OV avroLS. 

30. Oavepov S’ ovtos on Boiwrol peydAq 8vvapec 
arparevaovaiv ini rods Orn/cei? o' OtAo^Ao? eiepive 
pio9o<f>6pwv adpol^eiv nArjOos. npoo8eopevov 8e 
tov noAepov xprjpaTOJV nAeiovwv yvayKa^ero rots 
lepols dvadqpaoiv inifidAAeiv ras xeipa? /cat ovAav 
to pavrelov. vnoarqaapivov S’ avrov rots pivots 
piodovs rjpioAlovs rayv nArjdos qdpoladq piado- 
(f>opaiv, noAAwv vnaKovovrwv npds ryv arparelav 

2 Sia to piyedos twv piodwv. twv pev ovv imeiKwv 
avSpwv ovSels aneypaiparo npos ttjv orparelav Sia 
rrjv npds rods deovs edoefielav, at 8e novqpoTaToi 
/cat dewv Sia rqv nAeoveljlav Kara<f>povowres npo- 
dvpws ovveTpeyov npos tov QiAopqAov /cat rayv 
8 vvapis layupa avvearq twv npds rqv lepoavAlav 

3 oppwpivwv. o pev ovv (friAopyAos Sid to piyedos 
ttjs evnoplas raxi) Svvapiv a£ioypewv KareoKevd- 
aaro. evdvs ovv iorpdrevoev els rqv twv Ao Kpwv 
Xwpav exwv arpanwras Inn els re /cat ne^ovs 
nAelovs twv pvplwv. dvnraxdivTwv 8e twv Ao- 
Kpwv /cat twv Boiwtwv PoqOqodvrwv tols Aoicpots 
tnnopaxla aweary, Kad' rjv npoerepqaav ol Oat- 

4 Kets- peril 8e ravra ol pev OerraAol peril twv 
nAqaioxwpwv avppaxwv adpoiadivres els e^a/cia^t- 
Aiovs qKov els ryv AoKplSa /cat ovvdtfiavres payqv 
rols Oai/ceuat nepl Ao<j>ov 'ApyoAav ovopa^opevov 


BOOK XVI. 29. 4—30. 4 


seemly to annul the judgements of the Amphictyons 354 
through the agency of the Phocians. For these par¬ 
ticular reasons they were very ready to fight on the 
side of the Phocians and they co-operated in securing 
for them the guardianship of the sanctuary. 

30. When it was clear that the Boeotians would 
take the field with a large army against the Phocians, 
Philomelus decided to gather a great number of mer¬ 
cenaries. Since the war required ampler funds he was 
compelled to lay his hands 1 on the sacred dedications 
and to plunder the oracle. By setting the base pay for 
the mercenaries at half as much again as was usual 
he quickly assembled a large number of mercenaries, 
since many answered the summons to the campaign 
on account of the size of the pay. Now no men of 
honourable character enrolled for the campaign be¬ 
cause of their reverence for the gods, but the worst 
knaves, and those who despised the gods, because of 
their own greed, eagerly gathered about Philomelus 
and quickly a strong army was formed out of those 
whose object it was to plunder the shrine. So Philo¬ 
melus, because of the magnitude of his resources, soon 
had prepared a considerable army. He immediately 
advanced into the territory of the Locrians with 
soldiers both foot and horse amounting to more than 
ten thousand. When the Locrians marshalled their 
forces to meet him and the Boeotians came to the 
support of the Locrians, a cavalry battle ensued in 
which the Phocians had the superiority. After this 
the Thessalians together with the allies from neigh¬ 
bouring districts, having assembled to the number 
of six thousand, arrived in Locris and joining battle 
with the Phocians met with a defeat by a hill called 

1 For a contrary statement see chap. 36. 3. 
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rjTTr)8r)oav. em<f>avevra>v Se Boicdtwv pvplois Kal 
rpiorxi Alois' arpanwrais Kal twv Ik IleXoTrowijaov 
Ayaidiv xiXiois Kai nevTaKootois fiorjdrjodvTaiv rots 
<S>ajKevaiv dvrearparoiTeSevaav at Swdpeis, dpdo- 
Tepaiv adpoiadevTaiv els eva tottov. 

31. Mera Se ravra ol pev BoioitoI Kara rds irpo- 
vopas IwyprjoavTes ovk oXtyovs rwv pioBo<f>6paiv, 
■npoayayovTes -npo Trjs noXeais eKijpvtjav on rovaSe 
Toys avS pas ol AptjnKrvoves arparevaapevovs per a 
twv lepoovXaiv Bavarai KoXdt,ovoiv evBvs Se Kal 
tcov epywv toIs Xoyois aKoXovdovvTaiv d-navras 

2 KaTTjKovnaav . eirl Se tovtois ol napd tocs &a>- 
Kevai piy8o<j>6poi napoljvvBevres rj^lovv tov OiAo- 
ptlXov Trjs opotas Tipaiplas d^idioai tovs noXeplovs, 
peydXrjv Se faXovetKiav elaeveyKapevoi Kal noXXovs 
nov KaTa Tijv xd>pav nXavaipevaiv -napd tols tto- 
Xepiois icoyprjoavTes avrjyayov, ovs dnavras 6 
<&iX6pr]Xos KaT-qKovTLoe. Sid Se TavT-qs Trjs KoXd- 
oews rod? evavnovs enol-qaav peBeoBai 1 Trjs vneprj- 

3 <pavov Kal Seivrjs Tipaiplas. perd Se raura ra tv 
Swapeaiy els dXXrjv ydipav epfiaXovodiv Kal Trjv 
oSonropiav noiovpevcov Sia Tonwv KaraSevSpaiv Kal 
Tpa X iuiv dxfyai ovvepigav dXXrjXois ol nporjyovpevoi 
Trjs ot par ids. yevopevrjs Se avpnXoKrjs eira pay-yjs 
loyvpas, ol BoioitoI toi nXr/Bei noXv npoeyovres 

4 eviKrjaav tovs Ow/cets. Trjs Se jivyrjs yivopevrjs 
Sia tottov KprjpvdiSovs Kal Svoetjlrov ttoXXo'i tSiv 
T e (t>ojKean> yal piodoi/iopwv KareKonrjaav 6 Se 
^>iXopr]Xos eKOvpws dyoivioapevos Kal noXXoTs 

1 So Cobet: pcTa$eo0ai. 


Unmentioned elsewhere. 
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Argolas. 1 When the Boeotians put in an appearance 354/3 
with thirteen thousand men and the Achaeans from 
the Peloponnesus came to the support of the Pho- 
cians with fifteen hundred, the armies encamped over 
against one another, both assembled in one place. 

31. After this the Boeotians, who had taken captive 
on foraging parties a good many mercenaries, brought 
them out in front of the city and made an announce¬ 
ment by heralds that the Amphictyons were punish¬ 
ing with death these men present who had enlisted 
with the temple-robbers ; and immediately, making 
the deed follow the word, shot them all down. But 
the mercenaries serving with the Phocians were so 
enraged by this that they demanded of Philomelus 
that he mete out the like punishment to the enemy, 
and then, when, bending every effort, they had 
taken captive many men who were straggling up and 
down the countryside where the enemy were, they 
brought them back and all these Philomelus shot. 
Through this punishment they forced the opposite 
side to give up their overweening and cruel ven¬ 
geance. After this, as the armies were invading 
another district and were making a march through 
heavily wooded rough regions, both vanguards sud¬ 
denly became intermingled. An engagement took 
placa and then a sharp battle in which the Boeotians, 
who far outnumbered the Phocians, defeated them. 

As the flight took place through precipitous and 
almost impassable country 2 many of the Phocians and 
their mercenaries were cut down. Philomelus, after 
he had fought courageously and had suffered many 
2 The decisive battle was fought at Neon (see Pausanias, 

10. 2. 4). A good description of the campaign is given by 
Beloch, Griechische Geschichte 2 , 3. 1. 250, note 1, and by 
Pickard-Cambridge, Cambridge Ancient History, 6. 215 ff. 
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Tpavpaut Trepnreuwv els riva KprjpvwSrj tottov uvv- 
eKXeiuOrj' ovk ex<vv Se Sie^oSov kol l <j>oj3ovpevos 
Tf]V €K rfjs alxpaXaiulas alxlav eavrov KareKprj- 
pvtue Kal tovtov tov rponov 8ovs ™ Sai poviip 

5 St Kas Karearpeifie tov plov. 6 Se uvvdpxatv avTut 
UTpaTrjyos 'Ovopapyos StaS egdpevos ttjv rjyepo- 
viav Kai pera rtjs avauw^opevrjs Svvapecos dvayoj- 
pr/uas aveXappave roiis etc ttjs tftvyrjs enaviovras. 

6 "Apa Se tovtois irpaTTopevots QIXittttos 6 to>v 
Ma/feSova>v pauiXevs Xleddivrjv pev €KTToXiopxr)oas 
Kcu Stapnauas KareaKcufie, llayauds 1 Se yeipaitra- 
pevos rjvdyKauev v-norayrjvai. Kara Se tov IIovtov 
A ewwv 6 tov Bounopov j3a.ui.Xevs eTeXevr-quev 
ap£as err) TeuuapaKovTa, ttjv Se apxgjv StaSe^a- 
pevos 'XArdpTaxos 2 d vlos efiaulXevuev eTrj irevre. 

7 'Pwpalois Se vpos QaXiuKovs avveurt] TroXepos 
Kal peya pev ovSev ov8’ dgiov pvrjprjs eireTeXeudrj, 
xaraSpopai Se Kal vopQrjueis ttjs ydjpay tcov <t>a- 
XIukojv eylvovro. Kara Se ttjv St/ceAtav Alaivos 
tov UTpaTyjyov u<f>ayevTos vtto ZaKvvduvv Tivd>v s 
piudotf)6poiv ttjv rjyepoviav SteSe'^aro KaAAt77770j o 
tovtovs irpos tov ij>6vov napauKevduas Kal rjpt;e 
prjvas TpeiuKalSeKa. 

1 So Gemistius : Iloyay. 

2 Swapra/cor regularly in Diodorus : Swapra/ow X. Prop¬ 
erly HirdproKos (see note below). 

2 So Dindorf: rair. 


* The last city on the coast of Philip’s possessions still 
belonging to Athens. Diodorus repeats the notice of its 
capture in chap. 34. 4 f. For the date see Beloch, op. cit. 
3. 2. 269 and Pickard-Cambridge, Cambridge Ancient His¬ 
tory, 6. 219. 

2 The correct spelling is Spartocus (UndproKos) according 
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wounds, was driven into a precipitous area and there 354/3 b.c. 
hemmed in, and since there was no exit from it and 
he feared the torture after capture, he hurled himself 
over the cliff and having thus made atonement to the 
gods ended his life. Onomarchus, his colleague in the 
generalship, having succeeded to the command and 
retreated with such of his force as survived, collected 
any who returned from the flight. 

While these things were going on, Philip, king of 
the Macedonians, after taking Methone 1 by storm 
and pillaging it, razed it to the ground, and having 
subdued Pagasae forced it to submit. In the region 
of the Black Sea Leucon, the king of the Bosporus, 
died after ruling forty years, and Spartacus, 2 his son, 
succeeding to the throne, reigned for five years. A 
war took place between the Romans and Faliscans 5 
and nothing important or memorable was accom¬ 
plished ; only raids and pillaging of the territory of 
the Faliscans went on. In Sicily after Dion the general 
had been slain by some mercenaries from Zacynthos, 
Callippus, 4 who had procured them for the assassina¬ 
tion, succeeded him and ruled thirteen months, 
to Latyschew, Inscr. Ant. Orae Sept. Ponti Evx. p. xviii. 
Diodorus is probably wrong as to the dates of these reigns. 

For a discussion see Beloch, op. cit. 3. 2. 91 ff., with whom 
Cary, Cambridge Ancient History, 6. 71 disagrees. 

3 See Livy, 7. 16. 2-6. 

4 Callippus was a member of Plato’s Academy (cf. Athe- 
naeus, 11. 508 e; Diogenes Laertius, 3. 46; Suidas; only 
“ an Athenian ” in Plato, Ep. 7. 333 e, quoted by Plutarch, 

Dion, 54) who accompanied his friend Dion to Syracuse. 
Claiming that Dion was substituting one tyranny for another 
but actually wishing to get power himself, Callippus effected 
his assassination. (See Beloch, op. cit. 3. 1. 261 and note, 
and Hackforth, Cambridge Ancient History, 6. 284 f.) 

Parallel accounts are Plutarch, Dion, 54-57 ; Nepos, Dion, 

8-10 (Callicrates sic). 
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32. ’E77’ apyoPTog S’ 'Adrjvrjow QouSrjpLou 1 'Poi - 
fiatoi Karearrjaav vnarovs M apKop WottXlov Kal 
M apKov OajStov. 3 eVt Se tovtwp B oiwtoI veviKrjKO- 
reg rovg <&WKe?g /cat vopbiaavreg top alruorarov rfjg 
lepoavXlag <S>iXop,r)Xov vtto dewp Kal avdpdmwv /ce- 
KoXaop,evop aTTOTpeifieiv Toiig aXXovg a 770 Trjg opLocag 

2 KaKiag ave^ev^av elg ttjv olicelav. ol Se Oai/cet? 
aTroXvOevreg tov 77 oXejiov Kara to 7 rapov inavrjXdov 
eig AeX<f>ovg Kal avveXOovTeg pueTa twv uvp.p.dywv 
elg Koivrjv eKKXrjalav efiovXevovTO nepl tov TroXepLOV. 
ol p.ev ofiv emeiKeoTaToi 77 pog ttjv elpijvrjv epperrov, 
ol S’ da e ft elg Kal toA/xtj /cat nXeoPe£lq 8t a<f>epovTeg 
itfipovovv ra evavTia Kal nepiefiXeTTOPTO ^rjTovvTeg 
top avprjyop7]OOPTa rat? o<f>eTepaig TrapavopUaig. 

3 ’0 vopuapyog Se neefipovTiapievov Xoyov SieXOwv vnep 
tov TTjpelp TTjV a-PXfjs npoaipemv npoeTpeipaTo 
Ta ttXtjOtj rrpdg tov TroXepLov, ovy ovtw tov Koivfj 
(jVfi<f>epoPTog 7Tpoporj6elg, dig to "Slop XvoiTeXeg 77 po- 
Kplvag- TToXXaZg yap Kal fieyaXaig St/cat? 17770 twv 
’A pLfjnKTVovwv rjv KaTaSeSiKaopuevog opLolojg rot? 
aXXoig Kal ra o(f>Xrjp.aTa ovk e’/crert/ccij?. Sionep 
opwv at peToiTepov avTw 3 top TroXepuov opto Trjg 
elprjvrjg evXoywg Tovg Oco/cet? /cat avpipidyovg 77 ap- 

4 wjjvve Trjpelp tt/p VTTOOTaaiP tov Q>iXop,r)Xov. alpe- 
delg Se arpaTrjyog avTOKpaTwp puoOotjiopwv re 
rrXrjdog rjdpot^e Kal Tag twp TeTeXevrrjKorwv Tatjeig 
apaTrXrjpdioag Kal tw rrXrjdet twp £evoXoyr)8evTwv 
avijijoag ttjp Swapup peyaXag napaoKevag eVotetro 

1 Qou&rfpov Kirchner, Pros. Att. no. 7248 : EvS-qpov. 

1 Mop/cov <S>dfliov Kal Mdpicov YlowXwv (cp. chap. 15. 1) RF ; 
all MSS. have HoirXiov, but Popilius Livy, 7. 17. 1. 

* aura) Bekker : aur/p. 
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■32. When Thudemus was archon at Athens, the 
Romans elected as consuls Marcus Poplius and Mar¬ 
cus Fabius. During their term of office, now that the 
Boeotians had won a victory over the Phocians and 
were of the opinion that the fate of Philomelus, who 
was chiefly responsible for the plundering of the 
temple and who had been punished by gods and men, 
would deter the rest from like villainy, they returned 
to their own country. But the Phocians, now freed 
from the war, for the present returned to Delphi and 
there meeting with their allies in a common assembly 
deliberated on the war. The moderate party inclined 
toward the peace, but the irreligious, the hot-headed 
and avaricious were of the opposite opinion and were 
looking around to find the proper spokesman to sup¬ 
port their lawless aims. When Onomarchus arose and 
delivered a carefully argued speech urging them to 
adhere to their original purpose, he swung the senti¬ 
ment of the gathering toward war, though he did so 
not so much with the intention of consulting the 
common welfare as with a view to his own interests, 
for he had been sentenced frequently and severely by 
the Amphictyons in the same manner as the rest and 
had not discharged the fines. Accordingly, seeing 
that war was more desirable for himself than peace, he 
quite logically urged the Phocians and their allies to 
adhere to the project of Philomelus. Having been 
chosen general with supreme command, he began to 
collect a large number of mercenaries, and, filling the 
gaps in his ranks caused by the casualties and having 
increased his army by the large number of foreigners 
enrolled, he set about making great preparations of 
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avfi/jdxtav Kal twv aXXwv twv els voXepov XPV 

33. ’E7 Tqpe S’ avrov vpos tt/v imooraotv ravr-qv 
ovetpos eptfiaotv 8i8oi>s peyaXqs aircrews re Kal 
Sogqs- Kara yap tov vttvov e8otje tov koXottov tov 
X aXKovv ov avidrjKav ev tw lepw tov 'AttoXXwvos 
oi ' AptjnKTVoves, avairXarreiv els vi/ios rats 18tats 
X e P aL KaL TTotrjoat ttoXv pel^ova. xmeXafiev ovv 
avTW o-qpalveoBat 77 apa twv 8ewv avgqotv 8otjrjs 
eoeodat 8ta Trjs avTov 1 OTpaTqyias' to 8’ aXqOes 
oi>x ovtws elxe, tovvovtiov 8e 7 TapearjptalveTO- 8ta to 
tovs 'ApcfiLKTvovas €K tov £7 ipuwpaTos avadetvat, 1 
twv <S>wKewv els to lepov TrapavopqaavTwv Kal 8ta 
tovto l,qptwdevTwv, eaqpatveTo 17 Ipqpla twv Oto- 
Kewv avljrjotv a.7roXrj>fiea8at Tats tov 'Ovopapxov 

2 x € P u ’ lv ' °nep Kal avvePq yeveadat. 6 S’ ovv 3 ’0 vo- 
papxos OTpaTqyos* ai/TOKpaTwp rjpqpuevos €K ptev tov 
X oXkov Kal at8ripov KaTeoKevaoev oirXwv TrXrjdos, €K 
8e tov apyvplov Kal xpvatov v opto pa Kotjjas Tails 
re ovppaxovoats -noXeat 8te8t8ov Kal paXtoTa tovs 
irpoeoTTjKOTas e8wpo8oK€t. 8te<f>8etpe 8e Kal twv 
TT oXeplwv ttoXXovs, ovs pev ovppaxetv -ne'tQwv, ovs 

3 8e T-rjv rjovxtav exetv agtwv. iravra 8e paStws 
eneTeXet 8ta Trjv twv avdpwTrwv (fitXapyvptav Kal 
yap Toils QeTTaXovs, peytOTOv e^ovras twv ovp- 
paywv aljlwpa, 8wpo8oKrjoas eiretoe Tqv rjovxlav 


1 So Dindorf: avrov. 

1 avaSelvat added by Post. Fischer proposed tov koXottov 
i vareOetKevat napeoTj/jiaiveTO after lijfuaiBevriov with omission of 
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allies and of everything else that is serviceable for 553/2 

33. He was greatly encouraged in this undertaking 
by a dream which gave intimation of great increase of 
power and glory. In his sleep, namely, it seemed that 
he was remodelling with his own hands the bronze 
statue 1 which the Amphictyons had dedicated in the 
temple of Apollo, making it much taller and larger. 

He accordingly assumed that a sign was being given 
to him from the gods that there would be an increase 
of glory because of his services as general. But the 
truth turned out to be otherwise, rather the contrary 
was indicated because of the fact that the Amphic¬ 
tyons had dedicated the statue out of the fines paid 
by the Phocians who had acted lawlessly toward the 
shrine and had been fined for so doing. What was in¬ 
dicated was that the fine of the Phocians would take 
on an increase at the hands of Onomarchus ; and such 
turned out to be the case. Onomarchus, when he had 
been chosen general in supreme command, prepared a 
great supply of weapons from the bronze and iron, 
and having struck coinage from the silver and gold 
distributed it among the allied cities and chiefly gave 
it as bribes to the leaders of those cities. Indeed he 
succeeded in corrupting many of the enemy too, some 
of whom he persuaded to fight on his side, and others 
he required to maintain the peace. He easily accom¬ 
plished everything because of man’s greed. In fact 
he persuaded even the Thessalians, who were held 
in highest esteem amongst the allies, by bribes to 

1 No mention of a “ colossus ” has been found. Pausanias 
(10. IS. 1) mentions a statue of Apollo dedicated by the 
Amphictyons from the fines levied upon the Phocians. 
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e X €lv • KaL T <* >v /4«' QcuKeauv Toils ivavr tov pievovs 
ovXXapifidviuv avrjpei kcu ras ovolas eSijpievev. els 
Se rrjv TroXeptlav ept^aXdiv Qpoviov pjiev eKTroXiopKrj- 
aas e^TjvSpaTToSlaaro, ' Apupiaoels 8e KaTairXrj^d- 
4 ptevos rjvdyKaoev vnoTarrecrdai. ras S’ iv Auipievoi 
noXeis iropdrjoas ttjv ywpav avrtdv eSfjcoaev. els 
8e Trp> Boi uirlav eptfiaXdov 'Opyopievov piev elXev, 
emyeip-rjaas S’ eKnoXiopKeZv 1 Xaipwveiav xai t)t- 
TTjdels vtto Orjfialwv enavrjXdev els ttjv olxetav. 

34. "Ap.a 8e tovtols irpaTToptevois 'Aprafia^os, 
amoaTaryjs tov tov flacnXeios, SievoXepiei npos tovs 
aTToaraXevTas in to tov fiaoiXetos aarpanas els tov 
ndXeptov. xai to p.ev vpuiTov avpipLayodvros avTw 
XdprjTos tov 'AOrjValaiv aTparrjyov epptopievtos avT- 
eraTTero rots' aaTpanais, exelvov 8’ dneXdovTos 
piovuidels erretae tovs Orpfialovs avpipcaylav avrqi 
TTepupai. ol Se TI apLfievrj oTpaTrpyov iXoptevoi xai 
8 ovtcs avTw arparuoras TTevraxiayiXlovs e£e- 
2 Trepupav els ttjv 'Aalav. o he YlapLpLevrjs fSorjQrjoas 
Apraf3d£,tp Kal tovs aarpanas pieydXais pidyais 
Sval viKrjaas vepienonjaaTO pteyaXrpv 8o£av eavrS) 
re xai rot? I iowOTQts. etpdvyp yap davptaarov el 
Botcorot twv ptev QeTTaXwv eyxaTaXeXoinoTWV, tov 
8 e Quixixov TToXepiov pieyaXovs eyntpepovTOS xivSv- 
vovs SianovTiovs Svvapieis els ’Act lav etpeyrepiTrov 
xai tt poeTepovv Kara to nXelarov ev rot? KivSvvois. 

1 So Capps : 8c woAio/wctv. 

1 The Locrians. 

2 In Epicnemidian Locris. Alponus, Thronion, and Nicaea 

were posts controlling the roads to Thermopylae held by 

Phocians (cp. Aeschines, On the Embassy, 132 ; Demosthenes. 
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maintain the peace. In his dealings with the Phocians 
also he arrested and executed those who opposed him 
and confiscated their property. After invading the 
territory of the enemy 1 he took Thronion 2 * by storm 
and reduced its inhabitants to slavery, and having 
intimidated the Amphissans 2 by threats he forced 
them to submit. He sacked the cities of the Dorians 4 
and ravaged their territory. He invaded Boeotia, 
captured Orchomenus, then, having attempted to 
reduce Chaeroneia by siege and being defeated by 
the Thebans, he returned to his own territory. 

34. While these things were going on, Artabazus, 
who had revolted from the Persian King, continued 
the war against the satraps who had been dispatched 
by the King to take part in the war against him. At 
first when Chares the Athenian general was fighting 
with him, Artabazus resisted the satraps courageously, 
but when Chares 5 had gone and he was left alone he 
induced the Thebans to send him an auxiliary force. 
Choosing Pammenes 8 as general and giving him five 
thousand soldiers, they dispatched him to Asia. 
Pammenes, by the support he gave to Artabazus and 
by defeating the satraps in two great battles, won 
great glory for himself and the Boeotians. Now it 
seemed an amazing thing that the Boeotians, after 
the Thessalians had left them in the lurch, and when 
the war with the Phocians was threatening them with 
serious dangers, should be sending armies across the 
sea into Asia and for the most part proving successful 
in the battles. * 

3 In Ozolian Locris. Cp. Plutarch, Mulierum Virtutes, 
249 e, f. 1 See Strabo, 9. 4. 11. 5 See chap. 22. 1-2. 

8 For this campaign see Beloch, Griechische Geschichte\ 
3. 1. 250-251 ; Pickard-Cambridge, Cambridge Ancient 
History, 6. 217-218 ; Glotz, Hist. gr. 3. 268. 
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3 A fia 8e to vto is TTpaTTopievois avveoTT) -iroXepios 
’Apyelois Trpos AaneSaipavlovs, xal yevopevr/s 
p-a-Xqs rrepl ttoXlv 'Opveas evticaiv ol AaKeSaifiovioi 
Kai ras 'Opveas eKTToXiopKrjaavTes e-TravrjXdov els 
T7]v ^TTapTiqv . Xa.p'qs Se 6 rwv ' A9rjvalcov arpa- 
TTjyos elairXevaas els 'HXXrjGTroVTOv /cat XqoTov 
ttoXlv eXwv rovs piev r) fiatvras cnreo<f>a£ev, tovs S’ 

4 aXXovs e^TjvBpaTToBlaaro. KeparoflXeTTTOv 8e rod 

Kotvos Sia re tt)v Trpos (friXimrov dXXoTpioT-qra 
/cat rrjv Trpos Adrjvalovs ifriXlav iyxeiplaavTOS rots 
’Adr/valots ras ev Xeppovrjop noXeis TrXrjv KapSlas 
aTTeoTeiXev 6 SrjpLos xX^povxovs els ras ttoXcls. 
fylXnnros 8 ’ opoiv rovs MeOcovalovs dppL'rjTYjpiov 
napexopevovs rrjv ttoXlv tols iroXepiloLs iavrov 

5 ttoXlo p k lav avveoT-qaaro. kcu peypi pe'v tlvos ol 

Me^airatot hieKaprepovv, e/reira Ka.Ticrxv6p.evoi avv- 
rjvayKaa9r)aav irapaSovvaL tt)v ttoXlv Tip fiaoiXei 
a/are d-neXdeiv to vs ttoXItcls e/c Trjs Mediuv-qs 
e’xovras ev Ifianov enaoTov. 6 8e OtAt7T7ros- Trjv 
p,ev ttoXlv /careWai/re ttjv Se x<l>P av 6ieveipe tols 
Ma/ceSoatr. ev 8e Trj iroXiopKia TavTrj awe fir) tov 
^IXlttttov els tov 6(f>9aXpov rrXrjyeVTa TofeJpiari 
8ia<j>9aprjvai ttjv opaaiv. 

35. MeTa 8e tov6 6 Q^lXlttttos vtto 0 i-ttoXo)v 
IxeTaKXrjdeLs rjxev els Qe-rraXlav ptera Trjs Svva- 
/xeais 1 , /cat to p.ev TrptoTov Trpos AvKoifrpova tov 
<t>epa>v Tvpavvov SieTToXepei fio-q9ajv tols @erra- 

1 A city in Argolis. See chap. 39. 4 for repetition of this 

event with greater detail of narrative. (Cp. Beloch, Grie- 

chische Geschichte 2 , 3. 2. 272.) 
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While these things were going on, war broke out 353/2 b.c. 
between the Argives and the Lacedaemonians, and 
in a battle that took place near the city of Orneae 1 
the Lacedaemonians won, and after they had taken 
Orneae by siege, returned to Sparta. Chares the 
Athenian general sailed to the Hellespont, captured 
Sestus, slew its adult inhabitants, and enslaved the 
rest. And when Cersobleptes, 2 son of Cotys, because 
of his hostility to Philip and his alliance of friendship 
with the Athenians, had turned over to the Athenians 
the cities on the Chersonese except Cardia, the as¬ 
sembly sent out colonists 3 to these cities. Philip, per¬ 
ceiving that the people of Methone were permitting 
their city to become a base of operations for his 
enemies, began a siege. And although for a time the 
people of Methone held out, later, being overpowered, 
they were compelled to hand the city over to the king 
on the terms that the citizens should leave Methone 
with a single garment each. Philip then razed the 
city and distributed its territory among the Mace¬ 
donians. 4 In this siege it so happened that Philip was 
struck in the eye by an arrow and lost the sight of 
that eye. 

35. After this Philip in response to a summons from 
the Thessalians entered Thessaly with his army, and 
at first carried on a war against Lycophron, tyrant 
of Pherae, 5 in support of the Thessalians 3 ; but later, 

2 So spelled by Diodorus. Properly Kepcre/lAeVn)? (cp. 

Hoeck, Hermes, 26. 100, note 3). King of Thrace, 360-341. 

3 Cleruchs or holders of allotments of land. See IG, 2. 

795. » 

4 See Justin, 7. 6. 13-16 ; Demosthenes, 4. 35 ; and chap. 

31. 6 ; also IG, 2 s . 1. 130. 

6 See chap. 14. 1. 

3 See chap. 33. 3 and Polyaenus, 4. 2. 19. 
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AoZs- pera 8 e ravra rov AvKotjjpovos perairepjjja- 
pevov 7 rapa tojv (\>o)Keojv crvppaxlav a.Treard.Xq 
OduAAo? o a8eX(f>6s 'Ovopapxov pera orpariajrdjv 
eTrraKcaxtXlojv. o 8e OlXimros rods OojkcTs vucrj- 

2 era? egefiaXev eV rfjs ©erraXlas. 'Ovopapxos o 
avaXafiojv rraaav ttjv 8vvapuv Kal voplt,oJV oXrjs rfjs 
QerraXlas KvpievcreLV fjKev iv ra^ei jdoTjdrjcrojv roTs 
rrepl rov AvKocf>pova. rov Se OiAiWou per a row 
QerraXwv avrurapara^apevov rots <t>atK€vaLV 'Ovo- 
papxos vrrepexojv rots rrXqdeat Sval paxais evLKrjcre 
Kal noXXovs tojv MaKeSovcov avetXev, <t>lXimros 8’ 
els rods iarxdrovs KivSvvovs nepiKXeioBels Kal rwv 
arpanojrojv Sia rrjv d.Bvplav KaraXtirovrojv avrdv 
napaBapmjvas to TrXrjBos poyis errolqcrev avrods 

3 evTreiBeTs. pera Se ravra o OiAittttos pev ave- 
ydjpqaev els Ma/ceSoviav, ’Ovopapxos 8e arparev- 
aras els Boic orlav evlKTjoe paxjj rods Botcurou? Kal 
ttoXiv elXe Kopdjveiav. Kara 8e rrjv QerraXlav 
<f>lXimros pev €K rrjs Ma/eeSovia? per a Trjs Svva- 
peevs apn KarrjvrrjKoJS earparevaev em Avko- 

4 <f>pova rov <S>epcdv rvpavvov. ovros 8’ ovk ojv 
dtjiopaxos pererrepifiaro avppaxlav irapa (t>ojKeojv, 
errayyeXXopevos ovyKaraoKevacreiv avroTs ra Kara 
rrjv QerraXlav. 8i6rrep ’Ovopapxov crirovSfj 1 fior]- 
Brjoavros pera rret > ojv Siarpvpuuv Kal nevraKoalojv 
ltt7T€ojv o pev <$>lXimros ire la as rods OerraXovs 
Kotvfj rov TToXepov apacrBai avvrjyaye rods rravras 
ire^ods pev virep rods Sicrpvplovs, ImreTs Se rpta- 

5 x L Xlovs. yevopevqs Se 7 rapara^eojs layppas Kal 
tojv QerraX ojv Imre ojv red TrXqdei Kal rats dperais 

1 So Sherman, onovSjj nday Capps: ne£fj (deleted by 
Reiske). 
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when Lycophron summoned an auxiliary force from 353/2 
his allies the Phocians, Phayllus, the brother of Ono- 
marchus, was dispatched with seven thousand men. 

But Philip defeated the Phocians and drove them 
out of Thessaly. Then Onomarchus came in haste 
with his entire military strength to the support of 
Lycophron, believing that he would dominate all 
Thessaly. When Philip in company with the Thes¬ 
salians joined battle against the Phocians, Ono¬ 
marchus with his superior numbers defeated him 
in two battles and slew many of the Macedonians. 

As for Philip, he was reduced to the uttermost perils 
and his soldiers were so despondent that they had 
deserted him, but by arousing the courage of the 
majority, he got them with great difficulty to obey his 
orders. Later Philip withdrew to Macedonia, and 
Onomarchus, marching into Boeotia, defeated the 
Boeotians in battle 1 and took the city of Coroneia. 

As for Thessaly, however, Philip had just at that time 
returned with his army from Macedonia 2 and had 
taken the field against Lycophron, tyrant of Pherae. 
Lycophron, however, since he was no match for him 
in strength, summoned reinforcements from his allies 
the Phocians, promising jointly with them to organize 
the government of all Thessaly. So when Onomarchus 
in haste came to his support with twenty thousand foot 
and five hundred horse, Philip, having persuaded the 
Thessalians to prosecute the war in common, gathered 
them all together, numbering more than twenty 
thousand foot and three thousand horse. A severe 
battle took place anjJ since the Thessalian cavalry were 

1 At Hermeum, cp. Ephorus, fr. 153, and Aristotle, 
Nicomachean Ethics, 3. 8. 9, 1116 b. 

2 On the chronology of these events see Beloch, Griechische 
Geschichte 1 , 3. 2. 267-270. 
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Sicuf>€p6vTwv evUrjaev 6 tcov Se 7 repl 

tov 0 vopapyov Kara(f>vy6vTa>v els tt)v OaXaTTav 
Kal rvycKois TrapanXe'ovros rod 'A9r)valov Xdp-rjros 
perd ttoXXoiv Tpir/piuv ttoXvs iyevero <f>ovos rd>v 
OoiKecov ol yap (f>evyovTes pltpavTes Tas navoTrXlas 
St evrjxovTo irpos Tas rprfpeis, ev ots rjv Kal avTOs 
'Ovopapyos. reXos Se toiv <$a>Keu>v Kal piodo- 
<f>6pa)v avrjpidrjcrav pev virep tovs e^aKiayiXlovs, iv 
ots rjv Kal avros 6 arparrjyos, 1 rjXwoav Se ovk 
iXdrrovs rwv rpia^iXtcov. 6 Se OtAt77-7ro? tov pev 
’0 vopapxov eKpepaae, tovs 8’ dXXovs ws lepo- 
arvXovs KareTTOVTLaev. 

36. Merd Se rr/v ’0 vopapyov TeXevrrjv SteSefaro 
Trjv OaiKewv -fjyepovlav 6 a8eX<f>6s OaoAA os. ovtos 
Se r/jv yeyevrjpevrjv auprf>opdv hiopBovpevos piado- 
<f>opeov re rrXfjOos rjOpoL^e, SnrXaoiaoas tovs ela>- 
doTas piaOovs, Kal rrapa twv avppdyow fiorfOeiav 
peTerreptpaTO- KareaKevdljeTo Se Kal ovXatv rrXrjdos 
Kai vopiapa KaTeKoifie ypvaovv re Kal apyvpovv. 

'Ttto Se TOVS avTovs Kaipovs MavawXos 6 Kaplas 
Svvaorrjs eTeXevTrjoev apijas c'ttj eiKoai Teaaapa, 
tt)v Se apxr)v SiaSegapevr) 'Aprepiala rj iSeX<f>r) 
Kal yvvrj eSvvaorevoev err) S vo. KA eapyos S’ o 
'Hpa/eAeta? Tvpavvos Aiovvalutv ovraiv iirl deav 
fiaSl^aiv avrjpeOr), apgas err) Se/caSuV- tt)v Se apxrjv 

1 Madvig places ev oIs Tjv Kai avros 6 orparriyos after rpia- 
xMcvv. 1 So PX | SriStKa RV, SvoKatSeKa FM. 


1 Beloch thinks it highly improbable that Chares happened 
to be sailing by in the Gulf of Pagasae where this action is 
placed. He thinks that the Athenians sent Chares to prevent 
Philip from taking Pagasae but that Chares arrived too late 
(Griechische Geschichte x , 3. 1. 476 and note 3). See chap. 
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superior in numbers and valour, Philip won. Because 353/2: 
Onomarchus had fled toward the sea and Chares the 
Athenian was by chance sailing' by 1 with many tri¬ 
remes, a great slaughter of the Phocians took place, for 
the men in their effort to escape would strip off their 
armour and try to swim out to the triremes, and among 
them was Onomarchus. Finally more than six thou¬ 
sand of the Phocians and mercenaries were slain, and 
among them the general himself; and no less than 
three thousand were taken captives. Philip hanged 
Onomarchus ‘ ; the rest he threw into the sea as 
temple-robbers. 

36. After the death of Onomarchus his brother 
Phayllus succeeded to the command of the Phocians. 

In an attempt to retrieve the disaster, he began to 
gather a multitude of mercenaries, offering double the 
customary pay, and summoned help from his allies. 

He got ready also a large supply of arms and coined 
gold and silver money. 

About the same time Mausolus, the tyrant of Caria, 3 
died after ruling twenty-four years, and Artemisia, his 
sister and wife, succeeded to the throne and reigned 
for two years. Clearchus, the tyrant of Heracleia, 4 
was slain during the festival of Dionysus as he went to 
witness the spectacle, after ruling twelve years, and 

3 Contrary to chap. 61. 2 and Pausanias, 10. 2. 5, who 
states that he was shot down (or “ drowned,” if we read 
Kare7rovri(707j) by his own men. If Onomarchus is the 
“ general ” referred to, as he seems to be, then Philip must 
have crucified tys dead body. For still another account of 
Onomarchus’ death (by drowning as he was being carried out 
to sea on a frightened horse) see Philo Judaeus in F.usebius, 
Praeparatio Evangelica, 8. 14. 33. 

* See chap. 7. 3. 

4 See Book 15. 81. 5. On his death see Justin, 16. 5. 12 
to end and Memnon ( FHG , 3), 1. 4. 
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StaS e£apevos o vios Ti Rodeos r)p£ev err) revre- 

4 KcuSexa. Tvpprjvol Se SianoXepovvTes ' Pwpatois 
eropdrjoav noXXrjv rfjs iroXeplas X^pas Kal pexpi 
tov TL^epeats ^ KaraSpapovres enavfjXdov els rrjv 

5 oiKeuav. ev Se rats XlvpaKovooais araaews yevo- 
pevr/s Tots Aion^os <j>iXois irpos KdXXimrov oi pev 
rov Alwvos <f>lXoi rjTTrjdevres e<f>vyov els tovs A eov- 
t ivovs' pera 8e Tiva xpdvov 'Imraplvov tov A iow- 
criov, KaTaTrXevoavTos els ras 'XlvpaKovooas pera 
Svvapews 6 pev KdXXnnros rjTTrjdets eljeneoev rfjs 
TToXeais,* Imapivos 8e dvaKT-rjodpevos rfjv -narpwav 
Swaarelav rjpgev err) Svo. 

t Bn apxovTos 8’ ' AdrjvrjOiv ' ApioroSr)pov 
Pwpaioi KaTeorrjoav fmarovs Tdiov 'LoXttIklov 
«at Mapieov OvaXepiov, dXvpTuas 8’ rjx® 7 ] eflSopr) 

■jrpos TO.ts eKOTOV, Kad’ rjv eVLKO OTaSlOV MlKplVOS 
Tapavrlvos. eirl Se tovtoiv (DauAAos pev o <t>ojKewv 
orpaTTjyos peTa rrjv tov d8eX<j>ov reXevrqv re Kal 
'rjrrav rpooaveXafje ra tow <t>ojxewv tt pay para re- 
Tarreivwpeva Sid re rr)v rjrrav Kal rrjv <j>6opdv twv 

2 OTpanwrcov. eyow yap xp r lpdrojv nXrjOos av- 
eteXeirTTov ttoXXovs pev piodoifropovs rjdpoiaev, ovk 
oXlyovs 8e avppdxovs erreioe ovve-niXafieoQai tov 
rroXepov. rfj yap a<j>6ovla twv xPVP-v-twv dveSrjv 
Xpwpevos oi povov ISiwras ttoXXovs eo^e npodvpovs 
ovvaywvioTas, aXXa k at rroXeis tcls eTTL<j>aveaTaTas 

3 eireoirdoaTO npos rrjv Koivoirpaylav. Aa/ceSat- 
povioi pev yap arreoreiXav avrw OTpaTidiras x L ~ 
Xiovs, ’A X aLol Se Sio X iXlov s , 'Adrjvaioi Se retjovs 


1 Memnon (/'7/C, 3), 2. 1 and Justin, lx., say his brother 

Satyrus seized the power. See Beloch, Griechische Geschichte 2 
3 - t ff- 2 See Livv, 7. 17. 6 ff. 
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his son Timotheus 1 succeeded to the throne and ruled 353/2 
for fifteen years. The Etruscans, 2 continuing their 
war with the Romans, sacked much of the enemy 
territory and after marauding as far as the Tiber re¬ 
turned to their own country. In Syracuse, civil strife 
having broken out between the friends of Dion and 
Callippus, 3 Dion’s friends were defeated, fled to Leon- 
tini, and, after a short time, when Hipparinus son of 
Dionysius 4 had put ashore at Syracuse with troops, 
Callippus was defeated and driven from the city, and 
Hipparinus, having recovered his father’s realm, ruled 
for two years. 

37. When Aristodemus was archon at Athens, the 352/1 
Romans elected as consuls Gaius Sulpicius and Marcus 
Valerius, and the one hundred seventh celebration of 
the Olympian games was held, in which Micrinas of 
Tarentum won the stadion race. During their term 
of office Phayllus, the general of the Phocians after the 
death and defeat of his brother, effected another re¬ 
vival of the affairs of the Phocians, then at a low ebb 
on account of the defeat and slaughter of their soldiers. 

For since he had an inexhaustible supply of money he 
gathered a large body of mercenaries, and persuaded 
not a few allies to co-operate in renewing the war. In 
fact, by making lavish use of his abundance of money 
he not only procured many individuals as enthusiastic 
helpers, but also lured the most renowned cities into 
joining his enterprise. The Lacedaemonians, for 
example, sent him a thousand soldiers, the Achaeans 
two thousand/ the Athenians five thousand foot and 

2 See chap. 31. 7 ; Plutarch, Dion, 58. 1-3; Polyaenus, 

5. 4. 

1 This Hipparinus was son of the elder Dionysius and of 
Dion’s sister Aristomache, hence half-brother of the younger 
Dionysius. 
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p ev irevraKiax^Xlovs, IvireTs 8e rerpaKoalovs, tLv 
rjv orparqyos NavotKXrjs. ol 8e tojv (Pepauov 
TvpavvoL AvKotfrpaiv Kal Tlei8oXaos pera r-qv ’Ovo- 
papyov reXevrqv epqpot avppdyojv ovres tcls pev 
Oepa? irapeSocrav tw (^iXIttttw, avrol 8 ’ vtto- 
cnrovBot yevopevot crvv-qyayov tovs pioOotftopovs 
ovtcls SioyiXlovs Kal per a rovrtov <j>vyovT€s npos 

4 OauAA ov owepayovv rot? <PcoKevanv. epoqdqoav 
Se Kal ra>v eXarrovcov -iroXeojv ovk oXi'yai tois 
OtuKevo-i^ Sia to 7rA rjdos rdtv SiaSiS opevcvv yp-q- 
paTwv o yap ypvcros ras -rrXeoveglas rajv dvdpd >- 
ttwv eKKaXovpevos rjvdyKacrev avropoXeTv tt pos T-qv 

5 Ik tov Kepdovs XvaireXeiav. o 8’ ovv OavAAo? perd 
rrjs Bvvapews icrTparevoev els T-qv BouvtLov Kal 
-rrepl ttoXlv ’0 pyopevov qTTqdels pdyq ttoXXovs tojv 
arpaTiWTWv d-irefSaXev. per a Be ravra dXXjjs yevo- 
pevrjs pay-qs irapd tov Kqrfjiadv iroTapdv eviKqoav 
TraXiv Bouoroi /cat aveTXov tojv uoXepuov virep tovs 
T revraKoolovsy 1 e^wyprjoav Be ovk eXa-rrovs rdiv 

6 TeTpaKo( tlojv.* oXtyais 8 vcrrepov -qpepats yevo- 
piv-qs pdyqs -rrepl Kopwvemv evUqaav ol Bouorol 
Kat TTevTTjKOVTa pev aveTXov rdiv <S>WKecuv, Ikotov 
8e Kal rpiaKovra i^djypqoav. 

’RpeTsSe ra 7repi Bouotou? Kal ® to/ref? SieXq- 
Xvdores enavipev eirl rov Q>IXittttov. 

38. O&ro? yap viK-qoas rov ’0 vopapyov e-m<f>aveT 
TTapard^ei T-qv r ev Oepaf? TvpawlSa KadelXe Kal 
Trj ttoXci rrjv eXevdeplav a-rroBovs Kal raAAa ra 
Kara T-qv Qe-rraXiav KaTaaT-qaas tt pofjyev eirl rds 

2 HvXas TToXep-qcrwv rots Otu/ceuai. KouXvadvTCJV Be 
rdiv AQ-qvalwv BteXOeTv ras napoBovs iiravfjXdev 
1 TcrpaKoatovs RF. ! eCwyprjoav 8‘ els vevraKootovs RF. 
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four hundred horse with Nausicles as their general. 352/1 
The tyrants of Pherae, Lycophron and Peitholaiis, 1 
who were destitute of allies after the death of Ono- 
marchus, gave Pherae over to Philip, while they them¬ 
selves, being protected by terms of truce, brought 
together their mercenaries to the number of two 
thousand, and, having fled -with these to Phayllus, 
joined the Phodans as allies. Not a few of the lesser 
cities as well actively supported the Phocians because 
of the abundance of money that had been distributed; 
for gold that incites man’s covetousness compelled 
them to desert to the side which would enable them 
to profit from their gains. Phayllus accordingly with 
his army carried the campaign into Boeotia, and, 
suffering defeat near the city of Orchomenus, lost a 
great number of men. Later in another battle that 
took place by the Cephisus River the Boeotians won 
again and slew over five hundred of the enemy and 
took no fewer than four hundred prisoners. A few 
days later, in a battle that took place near Coroneia, 
the Boeotians were victorious and slew fifty of the 
Phocians, and took one hundred thirty prisoners. 

Now that we have recounted the affairs of the Boeo¬ 
tians and Phocians we shall return to Philip. 

38. Philip, after his defeat of Onomarchus 1 in a 
noteworthy battle, put an end to the tyranny in 
Pherae, 3 and, after restoring its freedom to the city 
and settling all other matters in Thessaly, advanced to 
Thermopylae, intending to make war on the Phocians. 

But since the Athenians prevented him from pene¬ 
trating the pass, 4 he returned to Macedonia, having 

1 So chap. 39. 3, but Pytholaiis in Plutarch, Pelopidas, 

35, 3, 3 See chap. 35. 4-6. 
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eig MaKedovlav, TjigrjKdts eavTov Trjv fiaoiXelav 
rats re 77-pdf eat /cat rfj 7 rpos to Belov evoefielq. 

3 OauAAos 8e arparevoas els AoKpovs to vs ovopa^o- 
pevovs 1 'KmievqpiSlovs Tas pev dXXas rroXeis e’^et- 
pwaaro rraoas, piav 8e ttjv ovopa^opevrjv Napu/ca* 
81a rrpoSoolas vvktos TrapaXajdwv naXiv efeVeae 
/cat twv OTpaTiWTWv anefiaXev ovk eXaTTovs twv 

4 8ta/coatcoi/. pe to 8e raura OTpaTorreSevovTos av- 
tov ire pi Tas ovopa^opevas “Aj3 as ol Bota/rot vvktos 
emdepevoi tois Oai/ceuati/ dvelXov avrdtv ovk oXi- 
yovs ' enapOevTes 8e ra/ TTporeprjpari rrapfjXBov els 
tt]V twv (JiwKewv ^wpav Kal rroXXrjv avTrjs rropBrj- 

5 aavTes rjBpoioav Xarftvpwv TrXfjBos. erraviovrwv S’ 
avTwv /cat rfj Napu/cata/i' 3 7roAet TroXiopKovpevrj 
florjOowTOJV emtf>avels 6 Oai/AAos tovtovs pev 
eTpeijjaTo, tt)v 8e tto'Au/ eAd/v /caret Kpdros Sirjprraoe 

6 /cat KaTeoKatfiev. ainos Se rrepnreowv voaw <f>9ivd8i 
/cat noXvv xpovov dppwaTrjOas emnovws /cat 7-775 
daefieias ot/cetd/s KaTeoTpeifie tov fliov, KaraXnrwv 
twv OwKe'wv OTpaTrjydv (frdXaiKov tov ’ 0 vopap^ov 
viov tov tov lepov TToXepov eKKavaavTos, aurtVatSa 
Trjv rjXiKiav ovTa • rrapaKaTeoTrjoe S’ avTW eVt- 
t POTTO v dpa Kal orparrjydv Mvaoeav, eva twv 

7 eavTov <f>IXwv. pera 8e rat/ra of Bota/rot vvktos 
emdepevoi tois OwKevoi tov re OTpaTrjydv avrwv 
Mvaoeav drreKTeivav Kal twv oTpaTi wtwv els 
SiaKooiovs- peT oXlyov 8’ Imropaxlas yevopevrjs 

FM S ° m ° St MSS ‘ (CP ' B °° k U ' 83 ‘ 3) ’ ^ovo^ofi^ovs 
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enlarged his kingdom not only by his achievements 3 
but also by his reverence toward the god. Phayllus, 
having made a campaign into the Locris known as 
Epicnemidian, succeeded in capturing all the cities but 
one named Naryx, which he had taken by treachery 
at night but from which he was expelled again with 
the loss of two hundred of his men. Later as he 
was encamped near a place called Abae, 1 the Boeo¬ 
tians attacked the Phocians at night and slew a great 
number of them ; then, elated by their success, they 
passed into Phocian territory, and, by pillaging a great 
portion of it, gathered a quantity of booty. As they 
were on their way back and were assisting the city of 
the Narycaeans, which was under siege, Phayllus sud¬ 
denly appeared, put the Boeotians to flight, and having 
taken the city by storm, plundered and razed it. But 
Phayllus himself, falling sick 2 of a wasting disease, 
after a long illness, suffering great pain as befitted 
his impious life, died, leaving Phalaecus, son of the 
Onomarchus 3 who had kindled 4 the Sacred War, 
as general of the Phocians, a stripling in years, at 
whose side he had placed as guardian and supporting 
general Mnaseas, one of his own friends. After this 
in a night attack upon the Phocians the Boeotians 
slew their general Mnaseas and about two hundred of 
his men. A short while later in a cavalry battle which 

1 On the border of Phocis. 

* See Pausanias, 10. 2. 6 and for an alternative story 1 hilo 
Judaeus in Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, 8. 14. 33. 

3 According to Pausanias, 10. 2. 7, Phalaecus was the son 
of Phayllus. 

4 Said of Philomelus, chap. 23. 1. 


3 NapvKa Gronovius (cp. Book 14. 82. 8, Strabo, 9. 4. 2) : 

“Apvxav PX, 1 Apvxav RVFM. 

3 'Apwcaimv PXRV. 
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wept Xaipwveiav 6 QdXaiKos fjrrrjdels arrefiaXe 
t&v l-mreow ovk oXiyovs. 

39- 'Apa Se tovtols TTparropevois Kal Kara rrjv 
IT eA o7t ovvt] aov eyevovro rapaxal Kal Kivijoeis 8ia 
roiavras rivas alrlas. AaKeSaipovioi 7 rpos Meya- 
XoiroXiras 8ia<j>ep6pevoi rijv x<Lpav avrdiv KareSpa- 
p.ov ApxiSapov rfjv ■qyepovlav exovros' 01 Se 
M eyaXoiToXiTai tt apogvvdevres eirl rols .irpaxdelai 
Kai Kad eavrovs ovk ovres atjiopaxoi rrapa riov 

2 ovppd X oiv pereirip^avro fiorjdeiav. ’Apyeloi pev 
ovv Kai \ Xikvotvioi Kal Meaafjvioi irav8rjpel Kara 
raxos e/3orjdr]oav, Qyfialoi S’ aneareiXav Trefoils 
p-ev TerpaKLaxiXiovs, imreis Se irevraKoaiovs, arpa- 

3 rryyov eTTiarfjaavres Kq^icr&uva. MeyaXoTroXlrai 
pev ovv pera rd> v avpp&xto v eKorparevoavres 
KareorparoTTeSevoav nepl ras TTT]yas rod ’A\<f>eiov 
Trorapov" 01 Se AaKeSaipovioi TpiaxiXlovs pev ire- 
Cotis 7 rapa Oai/ceati' TTpocreXaftovro Imreis Se eKarov 
Kai TT€VT7]Kovra irapa AVKoijrpovos Kal HeiSoXdov 
riov eKireiTTOJKorivv e k rfjs iv Sepals rvpavvl8o s - 
avariqaapevoi Se Svvapiv agidpaxov Karearparo- 

4 rreSevaav ire pi Mavrlveiav. pera Se ravra em 
ttoXiv 0 pveas rfjs 'Apyelas Karavrijcravres e<f>8a- 
aav avrjjv eKTroXiopKrjcravres tt po rrjs row voXeploiv 
rrapovalas, ovaav aoppayov row MeyaXoTToXirdiv. 
eTTe£eX9ovru)v Se row ' Apyelow ovvatfiavres paxrjv 
eviKrjaav Kai 7rXei ovs rd>v hiaKoaloiv arreKreivav. 

5 riov Se, Qrjf3aloiv imijravevroiv Kal rip pev TrXrjdei 
SnrXaaloiv ovrow rais S’ evragiais Xenropevorv 
avvearrj pdxn Kaprepd • Kal rfjs v( ktjs dp<f>i86£ov 
yevopevrjs 01 pev Apyeloi Kal ol avppaxoi rfjv els 
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took place near Chaeroneia, Phalaecus was defeated sss/i b.c. 
and lost a large number of his cavalry. 

39. While these things were going on, throughout 
the Peloponnese also disturbances and disorders had 
occurred for the following reasons. The Lacedae¬ 
monians, being at variance with the Megalopolitans, 
overran their country with Archidamus in command, 
and the Megalopolitans, 1 incensed over their actions 
but not strong enough to fight by themselves, sum¬ 
moned aid from their allies. Now the Argives, Sicyo- 
nians, and Messenians in full force and with all speed 
came to their assistance ; and the Thebans dispatched 
four thousand foot and five hundred horse with Cephi- 
sion placed in charge as general. The Megalopolitans 
accordingly, having taken the field with their allies, 
encamped near the headwaters of the Alpheius River, 
while the Lacedaemonians were reinforced by three 
thousand foot-soldiers from the Phocians and one hun¬ 
dred fifty cavalry from Lycophron and Peitholaiis, the 
exiled tyrants of Pherae, and, having mustered an army 
capable of doing battle, encamped by Mantineia. 

Then having advanced to the Argive city of Orneae, 2 
they captured it before the arrival of the enemy, for 
it was an ally of the Megalopolitans. When the 
Argives took the field against them, they joined battle 
and defeated them and slew more than two hundred. 

Then the Thebans appeared, and since they were in 
number twice as many though inferior in discipline, 
a stubborn battle was engaged; and as the victory 
hung in doubt, the Argives and their allies withdrew 

1 They even sent ambassadors to Athens begging help. 

It was on this occasion that Demosthenes delivered his 
speech, “ On the Megalopolitans ” (q.v. 16). See also Pau- 
sanias, 8. 27. 9-10. 

2 Cp. chap. 34. 3. 
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ras oixeias noXeLS eiravoSov eTroir/aavro, Aa.Ke8a.L- 
povioi S’ els rr/v ' ApxaSlav epfdaXdvres Kal ttoXlv 
'BXiaaovvra Kara Kparos eXovres Kal Siapirdoavres 

6 eTravfjXOov els rr]V Hvdprrjv. perd Se nva xpdvov 
ol Qrifiauu pera twv avp.pLd.xaiv evLKrjoav rovs 
iroXeplovs Tie pi TeXcjiovaav Kal avxvovs aveXovres 
et,wyprjaav ' Ava^avSpov re rov rjyovpevov Kal twv 
aXXwv nXelovs twv e^rjKovra. per oXlyov Se 
Xpdvov aXXaLs 8val paxa ls Trpoereprjaav Kal twv 

7 evavTLWv ovk oXlyovs KarefiaXov. to §6 reXevratov 
rwv A_aKe8aLp.ovIwv a^ioXdyw pdxij VLK-qadvrwv, 
al 8vvdjjeLS apxjioTepwv els ras oiKelas vdXeis 
eTravfjXOov. eireira twv AaKeSaipovlwv ttol rjaa- 
pevwv avoxas irpos tovs MeyaAo77oAtra? eTravfjXOov 

8 els rrjv Bolwtlov ol QrjfiaLOL. OdAat/co? Se ire pi 
rr/v BoLwrlav SiaTplfiwv 'Xaipwveiav elXe Kal twv 
QrjPalwv eirL^orjOrjadvTWV etjeneoev eV rfjs iroXews. 
677610 ol pev Botairot iroXArj SvvdpeL arparevaavres 
eis rijv (t>wKi8a rrjv TrXeioTTjV avrfjs eirdpdrjoav 
Kal ras Kara Tr/v x°'ip av KrfjaeLs eSrjwaav evia 
Se Kal twv pLLKpwv TToXi.ap.dTwv eXovres Kal Xa- 
<f>vpwv rrXfjOos aOpolaavres eTravfjXOov els rrjv 
BoLwrlav. 

40. ’E7 t’ apx ovtos 8’ 'AOrpiTjaL ©ee'AAou 1 'Pu>- 
paloi KareOTijaav virdrovs Mapxov Oa/Jiov Kal 
Titov Koivtiov. evl Se tovtwv {")tj fdatoL Kapvovres 
tw irpos OaiKrefs' noXipw Kal XP 7 ]H'°- Taiv diropov- 
pevoL irpeafieLs iijeirept/iav irpos rov twv Tlepawv 
flaaiXea TrapaKaXovvres elaeviropfjaaL rfj iroXei XPV~ 

1 Cp. Kirchner, Pros. Att. no. 6641 : QwaaXoS MSS. 
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to their own cities, while the Lacedaemonians, after in- 352/1 
vading Arcadia and taking the city Helissus 1 by storm 
and plundering it, returned to Sparta. Some time 
after this the Thebans with their allies conquered the 
enemy near Telphusa 1 and after slaying many took 
captive Anaxander, who was in command, along with 
more than sixty others. A short time later they had 
the advantage in two other battles and felled a con¬ 
siderable number of their opponents. Finally, when 
the Lacedaemonians proved victorious in an important 
battle, the armies on both sides withdrew to their own 
cities. Then when the Lacedaemonians made an 
armistice with the Megalopolitans the Thebans went 
back to Boeotia. But Phalaecus, who was lingering in 
Boeotia, seized Chaeroneia and when the Thebans 
came to its rescue, was expelled from that city. Then 
the Boeotians, who now with a large army invaded 
Phocis, sacked the greater portion of it and plundered 
the farms throughout the countryside ; and having 
taken also some of the small towns and gathered an 
abundance of booty, they returned to Boeotia. 

40. When Theellus was archon in Athens, the 351/0 
Romans elected as consuls Marcus Fabius and Titus 
Quintius. During their term of office the Thebans, 
growing weary of the war against the Phocians and 
finding themselves short of funds, sent ambassadors 
to the King of the Persians urging him to furnish the 

1 For these Arcadian cities see Pausanias, 8. 3. 3 ('EAktotuk) 
and 8. 25. 1 -3 (Qe/Wowa). _ 

except PX ©emraAou. All Attic inscriptions give ©teAAor 

as archon; also Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Epistle to 
Ammaews, i. 4, p. 726. 1 ; ©eAAos Dionysius, Deinarchus, 

11 p. 655. 1 ; ©«7<raAos Dionysius, Deinarchus, 9, p. 648. 5 
and 11, p. 656. 7 ; [0e]<nraAds Oxyrhynchus Papyri in Philo- 
logus 58. 559 (col. i. II). 
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[Mara- o , 8 Apra£ep£r)s npoOvpws vnaKovoas 
eSojKev avroTs 8wpeav apyvplov raXavra TpiaKooia. 
tois 8e BoiwtoTs Kal tois Oa tKevaiv aKpoftoXiopol 
p-kv Kal x<*>pas KaTa8 papal ovveoTqcrav, tt page is 8e 
Kara tovtov tov iviavrov a£iai pvrjpyjs ov avv- 
€T€\ecr8r)crav. 

KaTa 8e rrjv ’Aolav 6 fiacnXevs twv Ilepawv iv 
pev tois errdvw xpovois arparevaas hf Aiyvnrov 
noXXots nXrjOeoi OTpaTiWTWv ane-rvxe, Kara 8e 
Toys vnoKeipevovs Kaipovs iraXiv enoXip-rjoe tois 
AiyvnTiois Kai 7Tpanels d^ioXoyovs KaTepyaaapevos 
Sta Trjs i8ias evepyeias ttjv AlyvirTov aveKTrjaaTO 
Ka^ QoiviKTjv Kai K mrpov. iva 8e oatfrfj Trjv rrepl 
tovtwv lOToplav TToirjoatpev Tas atrta s tov noXepov 
npoeKOrjCJopeOa piKpov avaXafiovTes tovs oikeio vs 
Xpovovs. twv yap Alyvmiwv an to Ilepawv anro- 
aravTwv KaTa tovs avwrepw xpovovs 'ApTa£ep£r]s 
6JmKXrjdels o-vtos pev ovk wv tftiXonSXepos 

€<p rjav^ias efxevev, aTTOGTeXXojv Se Svvdfieis Kal 
OTpaTrjyovs noXXaKis arreTvyxave Sta rr/v KaKiav 
Kal arreipiav twv rjyepovwv. 816 Kal KaTafipo- 
VTjOels V7TO TWV AlyvTTTiwv T)vayKat,eTo KapTepeiv 
Sta T€ T7]v apyiav Kal to tt}s i/ivxfjs elprjviKov. 
KaTa 8e tovs v-noKeipevovs Kaipovs twv (Poivi'kwv 
Kai twv ev Kvrrpw fiaaiXewv piprjoapevwv tovs 


1 Beloch ( Griechische Geschichte 3 , 3. 1.483, note 1) suggests 
that these gifts were not made to the Boeotians for their 
schOnen Augen,” but for help in the Egyptian expedition 
(cp. chap. 44. 2). 

4 Diodorus has misplaced the conquest of Egypt by Ochus, 
which occurred in the year 344 or 343. He slurs over here 
a previous defeat of Ochus which probably belongs to this 
year (351/0) and is attested by chaps. 44. 1 , 48. 1 ; .Demos- 
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city with a large sum of money. Artaxerxes, readily 351/0 
acceding to the request, made a gift to them of three 
hundred talents of silver. 1 Between the Boeotians 
and the Phocians skirmishes and raids on each other’s 
territory occurred but no actions worth mentioning 
took place during this year. 

In Asia the King of the Persians, who had in the 
period treated above made an expedition into Egypt 
with vast multitudes of soldiers and was unsuccessful, 
in the period with which we are now dealing again 
made war on the Egyptians and, after carrying out 
some remarkable feats by his own forceful activity, 
regained possession of Egypt, Phoenicia, and Cyprus.* 

To make clear the history of these events I shall set 
forth first the causes of the war by reviewing again 
briefly the period to which these events properly 
belong. We recall that, when the Egyptians revolted 
from the Persians in the earlier period, Artaxerxes, 
known as Ochus, 3 himself unwarlike, remained in¬ 
active, and though he sent out armies and generals 
many times, failed in his attempts because of the 
cowardice and inexperience of the leaders. And so, 
though regarded with contempt by the Egyptians, he 
was compelled to be patient because of his own inertia 
and peace-loving nature. But in the period now under 
discussion, when the Phoenicians and the kings in 
Cyprus had imitated the Egyptians and in contemp- 
thenes, 15. 11 f.; Isocrates, Philip, 101. In agreement 
with Beloch on this point ( Griechische Geschichte, 3. 2. 284- 
287) are Tarn, Cambridge Ancient History, 6. 22-23 and 
Han, ibid. 152-154. See Olmstead, History of the Persian 
Empire, 430-441. 

3 Possibly Diodorus has Artaxerxes II (Mnemon) in mind 
(cp. Book 15. 90 ff.), for both Demosthenes and Isocrates 
state that Ochus conducted in person the unsuccessful 
expedition. 
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AiyvTTTiovs Kal Sia rrjv Kara<j>p6vr)oiv enl rrjv ano- 
araoiV' 6pp.r)oavrwv napogvvdels e K pive noXepieiv 
6 to us- d^earrjKoras. to p.ev ovv arparrjyovs eV- 
nepneiv aneSoKlpiaoe, Si eavrov Se tous- vvep rrjs 
flaoiXelas ^ aywvas noirjaaaOai Sieyvw. 8tonep 

ottXojv Kal fieXwv Kal alrov Kal 8vvdpiewv pieydXas 
7 rapaoKevas noir/adpevos rjdpoiae tt et,wv piev rpia- 
Kovra pvpiaSas, hmewv Se rpeis, rpirjpeis Se 
rpiaKoalas, e/mprrjyods Se Kal rds dXXas rds rrjv 
ayopav Kopui^ovcras nevraKoalas. 

■11.^ Hp^aro Se Kal npds <t>olviKas noXepieiv Sia 
to lavras nvds air las. Kara rrjv ^oivUrjv earl 
7roAt?^ agioXoyos ovopari TplnoXis, ohcelav eyovaa 
rfi <f>voei rrjv npoorjyoplav rpeis yap eloiv eV avrfj 
iroXeis araSialov an aXXrjXwv eyovaai Siaarrjpa- 
iniKaXelrai Se rovrwv rj piev 'ApaSlwv, rj Se XiSw- 
vuvv, rj Se T vpiwv. a£lwp,a S’ e%ei pieyiarov avrrj 
rd>v Kara rrjv (boiviK-qv noXewv, ev fj uvvefiaivev 
roys Oo IvLKas avveSpiov eyeiv Kal fiovXeveodai nepl 

2 rwv pieyiarwv. rwv Se aarpanwv Kal arparrjywv 
ev rfj JliSwvlwv Siarpiflovrwv Kal Kara rds rwv 
npaypdrwv 1 enirayds vflpiariKws Kal vneprj<j)d- 
vws npoa<f>epop,evwv rots HiSwvlois o l KaKovpievoi 
nqv eirqpeiav yaXen ws <j>epovres eyvwaav dnoarrj- 

3 vai* rwv Uepcrwv. nelaavres Se Kal rods dXXovs 
OoiWa? Trjs avrovoplas dvreyeadai Sienpeaflev- 
aavro npds rov Alyvnrlwv flaaiXea NeKrave^w, 
noXepiov ovra Ylepawv, Kal nelaavres napaXafielv 
avrovs^ eis rr/v avpipiaylav napeoKevdt,ovro ra 

4 npos rov noXepav. rrjs Se SiSwvos evSaipovla Sia- 
(pepovarjs Kal rwv ISiwrwv Sia ras ep.noplas pieya- 

1 So MSS.; irpoarayfidrcov edd. 
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tuous disregard of him made a move to revolt, he 351/0 b . o . 
became enraged and decided to make war upon the 
insurgents. So he rejected the practice of sending 
out generals, and adopted the plan of carrying 
out in person the struggles to preserve his kingdom. 
Wherefore, having made great provision of arms, 
missiles, food, and forces, he assembled three hundred 
thousand foot-soldiers, thirty thousand horsemen, 
three hundred triremes, and five hundred merchant¬ 
men and other ships to carry the supplies. 

41. He began to make war also on the Phoenicians 
for the following reasons. In Phoenicia there is an 
important city called Tripolis, whose name is appro¬ 
priate to its nature, for there are in it three cities, at 
a distance of a stade from one another, and the names 
by which these are called are the city of the Aradians, 
of the Sidonians, and of the Tyrians. This city 
enjoys the highest repute amongst the cities of Phoe¬ 
nicia, for there, as it happens, the Phoenicians held 
their common council and deliberated on matters of 
supreme importance. Now since the King’s satrhps 
and generals dwelt in the city of the Sidonians 
and behaved in an outrageous and high-handed 
fashion toward the Sidonians in ordering things to 
be done, the victims of this treatment, aggrieved 
by their insolence, decided to revolt from the Per¬ 
sians. Having persuaded the rest of the Phoenicians 
to make a bid for their independence, 1 they sent 
ambassadors to the Egyptian king Nectanebos, who 
was an enemy of the Persians, and after persuading 
him to accept them as allies they began to make 
preparations for the war. Inasmuch as Sidon was 
distinguished for its wealth and its private citizens 
1 Cp. Isocrates, Philip , 102. 
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Xovs TTepnreTroirjpevwv ttXovtovs ra^u rprqpeis re 
rroAXal KaT€OK€vao9r]oav Kal pio8o<f>6puiv ttX rjdos 
rjOpolad-t], 7 rpos Se tovtols ott Xa xal fieXr] Kal oltos 
Kai raXXa rrdvra ra rrpos TToXepov y^prjaipa crvv- 

5 Toptvs KaTeaKevdodrj. KaTapyovTes Se Trjs eydpas 
tov pev fiauiXiKov rrapaSeiaov ev a> tols KaTaXvoeis 
oi twv Hepadjv fiaoiXels elcodeiaav Troietadai, Sev- 
SpoTop-rjoavres Sie<f>8eipav eweiTa tov rjdpoiopevov 
wto to>v oarpaTTtov els tov noXepov tols lttttols 
X opTov ev€7Tp7joav,~To Se reXevraZov tovs tcls v/3peis 
emTeXeoapevovs Tlepoas ovXXafiovTes eTLpojprj- 

6 cravTO. tov Se TToXepov tov 1 npos tovs OotVi/ca? 
TavT-qv tt]v KaTapxrjV XafioVTOs 6 fiaoiXevs nvOo- 
pevos to. reToXprjpeva Tots aTTOOTaTais TTaai pev 
Tots OoiV i£iv rjirelXei, paXiara Se Tots TilSloviols. 

42. ^’Ev Se tt) HafivXdjvi ovvrj8pou«l)s tols ne^iKas 
Kal iWwcis Svvapeis ev8vs avaXaftcov nporjyev 
em Tovs^olvLKas' ev oooj S' ovtos koto. tt)V oSol- 
TTopiav efiaSi^e, BeAeo-u? o rrjs Tivplas crarp 07777? 
Kai Ma^ato? o rrjs KiAi/cia? dpyojv ovveXOovTes 

2 enoXepovv tovs ( t>olviKas. Tewr/s S' 6 Trjs T,tStovos 

fiacnXevs rrpooeXafieTo Trap' Alyvmiixiv OTpaTuo- 
Tas pio8o<f>6povs "EAA rjvas TeTpaKioycXlovs, (Lv rjv 
OTpaTTjyos MevTOjp o' 'Po'Sios. pe tcl Se tovtojv 

Kai to>v ttoXltlkwv OTpaTUOTiov tols TTpoeiprjpevois 
oaTpd-nais ovpfiaXdjv evUrjoev Kal tovs noXeplovs 
e£e/3aXev Ik Trjs O olvikt/s . 

3 "Apa Se tovtols irpaTTopevots Kal KaTa rrp Kt>- 
TTpov ovveoTTj noXepos, ovpTrerrXeypevas eyiov tols 

4 tt panels Tip vnoKeipevLp noXepip. ev yap rj j vr/atp 
TavTT) TroXeis rjoav agioXoyoi pev ewea, vtto Se 
TavTas vrrrjpxe TeTaypeva piKpa TToXlopara ra . 
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had amassed great riches from its shipping,, many 351/0 b 
triremes were quickly outfitted and a multitude of 
mercenaries gathered, and, besides,, arms, missiles, 
food, and all other materials useful in war were pro¬ 
vided with dispatch. The first hostile act was the 
cutting down and destroying of the royal park in 
which the Persian Kings were wont to take their 
recreation ; the second was the burning of the fodder 
for the horses which had been stored up by the satraps 
for the war ; last of all they arrested such Persians 
as had committed the acts of insolence and wreaked 
vengeance upon them. Such was the beginning of 
the war with the Phoenicians, and Artaxerxes, being 
apprised of the rash acts of the insurgents, issued 
threatening warnings to all the Phoenicians and in 
particular to the people of Sidon. 

42. In Babylon the King, after assembling his in¬ 
fantry and cavalry forces, immediately assumed com¬ 
mand of them and advanced against the Phoenicians. 

While he was still on the way, Belesys, the satrap of 
Syria, and Mazaeus, the governor of Cilicia, having 
joined forces, opened the war against the Phoenicians. 
Tennes, the king of Sidon, acquired from the Egyp¬ 
tians four thousand Greek mercenary soldiers whose 
general was Mentor the Rhodian. With these and 
the citizen soldiery he engaged the aforementioned 
satraps, defeated them, and drove the enemy out of 
Phoenicia. 

While these things were going on, a war broke out 
in Cyprus also, the actions in which were interwoven 
with the war we have just mentioned. For in this 
island were nine populous cities, and under them were 
ranged the small towns which were suburbs of the 


VOL. 


1 tov added by Hertlein, 
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npooKvpovvra rats iwea noXeaiv. eKaoTr) Se rov- 
rwv elye fiacnXea r ijs p.ev noXews apyovra, ra> Se 

5 fiaoiXe? tow Uepacov vnorerayp.evov. ovtol tt avres 
ovpL(f>povrjoavTes Kal pup.r]crdp,evoi tovs 0>olvLKas 
aneoTTjoav Kal TrapaOKeva.odp.evoi ra rrpos tov 
noXep.ov avroKpdropas ras IStas fiaaiXeias errolrj- 

6 aav. i(f> ols tt apoijvvdels 6 ’A pragepgys eypatfie 
irpos tov ISpie'a 1 tov rrjs Kapias Svvdorrjv, dpn 
ptev TrapeiXr)(flora ttjv dpyrjv, rfiLXov S’ ovra Kal 
ovp.p.ayov Ilepodiv eV tt poyovow, adpoioai 8vvap.(v 
ire^LKrjv re Kal vavriKrjv rrjv hiaTroXep.rjoovoav rots 

7 ev Kvnpoi flaaiXevaiv. 6 S’ d£ea>s -rrapaoKevaaa- 
ptevos Tpirjpeis p.ev reaaapaKovTa orpaTidiras Se 
puadotfiopovs dKTaKLayiXlovs e^enepufiev els rrjv 
Kvnpov, emarrfoas arparrjyovs OoiKLOiva rov ’Adrj- 
vaiov Kal E vayopav rov iv tols enavco ypovoLS 

8 fleflaaiXevKOTa /card rrjv vrjoov. ovtol p.ev ovv 

KaranXevoavres els rrjv Kvnpov evdvs ini tt/v 
p.eylaTrjv twv noXeaiv SaA aptiva rrjv Svvap.Lv rjyayov. 
f$aXop,evoL Se yapaKa Kal tt)v napepL^oXrjv oyvpw- 
aavres inoXcopKovv tovs SaA apLivlovs Kara yrjv 
ap.a Kal Kara ddXarrav. rrjs Se vtjoov naorjs iv 
elprjvrj noXvv ypovov yevop.evqs Kal rrjs ydopas 
ev8aLp.ovovaT]s ol OTpaTidiTai Kparovvres tow vtt- 

9 aldpaiv iroXXas oxfieXeLas rjdpoLaav. rrjs Se tovtuw 
evnoptas SLafiorjdeLorjs iroXAol rdiv ck rrjs irepalas 
S vplas re Kal KlXlklos oweppeov edeXovrl orpa- 
TLtxnaL npos rrjv iXnlSa tov KepSovs. TeXos Se 
SLnXaoLaodelorjs rrjs /xer’ E vayopov Kal Quiklowos 
8vvdp.eoJS ol {iaoiXeis ol /card rrjv Kvnpov els 
aycovlav Kal p.eylaTovs (fiofiovs iveninrov. 
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nine cities. Each of these cities had a king who 3si/o: 
governed the city and was subject to the King of the 
Persians. All these kings in common agreement and 
in imitation of the Phoenicians revolted, and having 
made preparations for the war, declared their own 
kingdoms independent. Incensed at these actions, 
Artaxerxes wrote to Idrieus, despot of Caria, who had 
just acquired his office and was a friend and ally 
of the Persians by inheritance from his ancestors, 
to collect an infantry force and a navy to carry 
on a war with the kings in Cyprus. Idrieus, after 
making ready immediately forty triremes and eight 
thousand mercenary soldiers, sent them to Cyprus, 
having placed in command as their generals Phocion 
the Athenian and Evagoras, who had in the for¬ 
mer period been king in the island. 1 So these 
two, having sailed to Cyprus, at once led their army 
against Salamis, the largest of the cities. Having 
set up a palisade and fortified the encampment, they 
began to besiege the Salaminians by land and also 
by sea. Since all the island had enjoyed peace for a 
long time and the territory was wealthy, the soldiers, 
who had possession of the open country, gathered 
much booty. When word of their affluence got 
abroad, many soldiers from the opposite coast of 
Syria and Cilicia flocked over voluntarily in the hope 
of gain. Finally, after the army with Evagoras and 
Phocion had been doubled in size, the kings through¬ 
out Cyprus fell into a state of great anxiety and terror. 

1 This expedition to Cyprus is placed by Beloch, Griechische 
Qeschichte*, 3. 2. 285-287 in the year 344. Hall, Cambridge 
Ancient History, 6. 152-153 is in agreement. 


1 So Cospus : ’Apaica PXFM, Tapioca RV (cp. chaps. 
45. 7, 69. 2). 
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Kat ra pep Kara, ttjp Kvnpop ev tovtols rjp. 

43. Mera 8e ravd ’ 6 pep tcop lUpaaw fiaocXevs 
€K t rjs BaflvXd>Pos rrjv dvd£,evgw rracrjcrdpepos pera 
rfjs 8 vpapecos Trpo-rjyep em r-qv (froiviKrjv o 8e vrjs 
2iS<5pos SvvacFTTjs Tevvrjs 1 * rrvpdapopepos to pe- 
yeOos rfjs t&v II epacop Svvapews Kal popiaas tovs 
acf/eoTrjKOTas ovk d^iopayovs elvai Trp> ocoTTjplav 

2 18ia TTopt^eiv eKpivev. Scorrep tow eavrov Qepa- 
TTOVTOW TOP 7T tCTTOTOLTOP ©eTTaXuOPa Xddpa TCOP 
2i8a>via>i' e£erreptjje rrpos top 'KpTa^ep^rjP err ay- 
yeXXopepos ovtco tt]P pep StSdiva rrapaScboecp tt)P 
8’ Acyvrrrop avpeKTToXeprjCreip, peydXa 8’ avrw 
ovpepyrjoecp eprrecpov opra tow koto, ttjp AiyimTOP 
tottcop Kal Tas Kara top NeZAov drrofidoeis aKpcficos 

3 etSora. o 8e flacriXevs aKovaas tov SerraXccopos 
Ta Kara pepos rjadrj 8ia<f>ep6pTa>s Kal tcop pep 
KaTa tt]P arroOTaoip iyKXrjpdTCOP a-rroXvaeiv e<f>rj 
top Te'pprjp,’ TrpagaPTOS 8’ avTOv Ta KadcopoXoyrj- 
pepa peyaXas 8 oj peas 8d>aeip emrjyyecXaTo. etnop- 
t os 8e tov QeTTaXi'copos d)s Kal 8e£iap Xaftetp 6 
Tepp-rjs* rj^Lwaep, irrl tovtois 6 pep fiaocXevs 
opyiadels cos ov marevopepos rrapeScoKe top 0 er- 
TaXuopa tocs vmrjpeTacs Kal rrpooer a£ep a<f>eXecp 

4 ttjp Ke^aXrpr errel 8’ arrayopepos o QeTTaXccop irrl 
T7]P Tipojpcap togovtop ecrrep on 2d pep, do fiaoiXev, 
rrpa^ecs o deXecs, 6 pePTOi T epprjs 1 8 vpdpevos arrapra 
KaTarrpa^ai 8ca to prj Sovpac ae tt/p rtcaTcv ov8ep 
prj ovoreXeaei tcop irrrjyyeXpipo)P, rraXcp aKovaas 

1 So corrector in R: TAnjs M bnu>p PX; Mevrwp cet. See 
note 2 opposite. 

* So corrector in R : MeVropa. 

3 So corrector in R : Te'm) Mevrmp PX, o p.evrcup cet. 
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Such was the situation in Cyprus. 351/0 

43. After this the King of the Persians, who had 
begun his journey from Babylon, marched with his 
army against Phoenicia. 1 The ruler of Sidon, Tennes, 3 
who was informed of the great size of the Persian 
army and thought that the insurgents were incapable 
of fighting against it, decided to provide for his per¬ 
sonal safety. Accordingly, without the knowledge of 
the people of Sidon, he sent the most faithful of his 
own henchmen, Thettalion, to Artaxerxes with the 
promise that he would betray Sidon to him, would 
assist him in vanquishing Egypt, and would render 
him great service, since he was acquainted with the 
topography of Egypt and knew accurately the land¬ 
ing-places along the Nile. The King on hearing from 
Thettalion these particulars was extremely pleased 
and said that he would free Tennes of the charges 
relative to the revolt, and he promised to give him 
rich rewards if he performed all that he had agreed 
upon. But when Thettalion added that Tennes 
wished him also to confirm his promise by giving 
his right hand, thereupon the King, flying into a rage 
at the thought that he was not trusted, handed Thet¬ 
talion over to his attendants and gave orders to take 
off his head. But when, as Thettalion was being led 
off to his punishment, he simply said : “ You, O King, 
will do as you please, but Tennes, though he is able to 
achieve complete success, since you refuse the pledge, 
will assuredly not perform any of his promises,” the 

1 Cp. chap. 42. 2 ; Trogus, Prol. 10. 

2 For Tennes in this chapter the MSS. consistently read 
Mentor. 


1 So edd.: o pevroi Mevroip 


MSS., 6 p.iv <70. Mevrmp X. 
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tovtcov peTevorjae Kal peraKaXeadpevos rovs vtttj- 
piros ajteivat irpoaeTa^e Kal ttjv Se£iav eScoKe tw 
©erraAiWi- eart 8’ tj irlarts a vttj f}ef}aioTaTTj irapa 
tois Uepcracs. ovtos pev ovv napeXOdov els SiSdW 
ra rrevpaypeva to) T evvrj 1 XdOpa twv SiSamtuv 
anrjyyeiXev. 

44. '0 8e fiaoiXevs ev peydXio Tidepevos to 
Kparrjcrai Tfjs AlyvnTov Sia to nporepov eXaTTwpa 
TtpeofievTas dvecrreiXe npos Taj peylaras twv Kara 
ttjv 'EAAaSa TToXetov, d^idiv ovorparevaai roTs 
llepoats in' Alyvnrlovs. ' Adrjvaiol pev oSv Kal 
AaKeSaipovioi ttjv <f>iXlav e<f>aoav ttjv npds II ep- 
aas TTjpelv, ovppaylav Se dnooTeXXeiv avreTnav. 

2 &TjfiaZoi 8e OTpaTrjyov eXopevoi AaKpaTrjv etjan- 
eareiXav peTa yiXlwv ottXitwv. 'ApyeZoi Se Tpiayi- 
Xlovs OTpaTU&Tas e^eiTepiftav, orpaTTjyov Se avTol 
pev ai>x eiXavro, tov 8e fiaoiXears KaT ovopa tov 
NiKoarpaToi' orpaTTjyov alrrjoapevov avveywpTjaav. 

3 rjv yap 6 dvrjp ovtos ayaOos Kal npa^ai Kal fiov- 
XevaaaOai, pepiypevrjv 8’ 2 eywv rfj <f>povrjoei 
pavlav- ttj yap tov aw paros pwprj 8ia<j>epwv epi- 
peiTO tov 'Hpa/fAea Kara Ta? OTpaTelas Kal Xeovrfjv 

4 e<f>opei Kal pOTTaXov ev Tat? pdyais. opolojs Se 
tovtols ol ttjv TtapadaXaTTiov T-rjs ’Acriaj oiKovvres 
"EXXtjves aireoreiXav OTparuoTas e^aKioyiXlovs, 
ware tovs vavras ''EAAijva? yeveodat ovppdyovs 
pvplovs. irpo Se Ttjs tovtcov TTapovalas 6 pev 
fiaoiXevs SieXirjXvBws ttjv Evplav Kal napayevo- 

1 r Uw v edd.: MtWopt. 

2 S’ suggested by Fischer : pepiypivyv ey<w. 
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King, hearing what he said, again changed his mind ssi/o b.c. 
and recalling the attendants directed them to release 
Thettalion, and then he gave him his right hand, 
which is the surest pledge amongst the Persians. 
Thettalion accordingly returned to Sidon and reported 
what had happened to Tennes without the knowledge 
of the people of Sidon. 

44. The Persian King, accounting it a matter of 
great importance, in view of his former defeat, 1 to 
overthrow Egypt, dispatched envoys to the greatest 
cities of Greece requesting them to join the Persians 
in the campaign against the Egyptians. 2 Now the 
Athenians and the Lacedaemonians replied that they 
continued to observe their friendship for the Persians, 
but were opposed to sending troops as allies. But 
the Thebans, choosing Lacrates as general, dispatched 
him with a thousand hoplites. And the Argives sent 
three thousand men ; they did not, however, choose 
a general themselves, but when the King requested 
Nicostratus specifically as general, they concurred. 

Now Nicostratus was good both in action and in 
counsel, but there was madness mingled with his 
intelligence ; for since he excelled in bodily strength, 
he would imitate Heracles when on a campaign by 
wearing a lion’s skin and carrying a club in battle. 
Following the example of these states, the Greeks 
who inhabited the sea-coast of Asia Minor dispatched 
six thousand men, making the total number of Greeks 
who served as allies ten thousand. Before their 
arrival the Persian King, after he had traversed Syria 
2 Cp. Isocrates, Panegyric, 161 ; Demosthenes, 10. 34 and 
Didymus, 8. 9 ff. on the passage; Philip's Letter to Demos¬ 
thenes (Demosthenes, 12. 6). See also Beloch, Griechische 
Geschichte 2 , 3. 1. 535 and Hall, Cambridge Ancient History , 

6. 152. 
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pevos els tt]V &oiviKr]v iarparonehevaev ov paKpav 

5 T-rjs UlSwvos. o l 8e SiSdivioi KeypoviKoros rov 

fiaaiXews nepl ras napaaKevas alrov re Kal ('rnXwv 
Kal fieXwv noXXijV emp.eXei.av enoirjoavro. 1 opoLWS 
ovv rrjv noXiv rd.(f>poLs rpmXais peyaXais Kal reiywv 

6 viprjXwv KaraaKevals nepieiXr]<f>eiaav. ely^ov 8e xai 
arpanwrcdv LKavov 77 Atj ttoXitikwv ev yvpva- 
artcas* Kal novois evTjdXrjKds Kal ra?s twv awpdrwv 
eve£lais Kal pwpais 8ia<f>epov. nXovrtp Se Kal rats 
dAXais yop r jylai.s f) noXis ttoXv rrpoeiye twv Kara 
T7]V i>0LVLK7jv noXewv, to 8e peyiarov Tptrjpeis Kal 
TrevTjjpets elye nXeiovs twv e Karov. 

45 . '0 8c TewrjS 2 3 Koivwaapevos rrjv npoSocriav 
Mevropi rw crrparr/yw twv e£ A lyvnrov piado- 
<f>opwv tovtov pev aneXme TTjpovvra pepos rrjs 
noXews Kal avvepyovvra tols nepl rrjv npoSoatav 
eyyeipovpevois, avrds 8e per a arparLwrwv nevra- 
Koalwv nporjyev Ik rrjs noXews, npoanoiovpevos 
inl KOLvrjv twv <£>oivikwv avvoSov anavrav 7}ye 
8e ped' eavrov tovs inL(f>aveardrovs twv noXirwv 

2 iKarov ws avpfiovXovs. enel Se nXrjalov rjaav rov 
fiaatXews, avvapndoas tovs eKarov napeSwKe tw 
’Apra^ep^r). o 8e fiaoiXevs ano8e£dpevos avrov 
ws <f>lXov tovs pev eKarov ws air iovs ovras rrjs 
anoardaews KarrjKovriae, nevraKoalwv 8e Tori' 
npwrwv 'LiSwviwv ped ’ iKerrjpiwv dnavrr/advrwv 
aveKaXecraro rov Tewrjv Kal inrjpwrrfoev el Svvarai 
tt]V ndXiv avrw napaSovvar o<f>o8pa yap eanevSe 
prj 8i’ opoXoyias rrjv SiSwva napaXafSeTv, onws 
anapaiTriTois avp^opais nepifiaXwv tovs SiSco- 
vlovs rf] tovtwv rtpwpla KaranXr]£r]Tai. ras aXXas 
1 Fischer suggests enenoi-qro. 
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and reached Phoenicia, encamped not far from Sidon. 3.51/0 n.r. 
As for the Sidonians, while the King had been slow to 
move, they attended assiduously to the preparation 
of food, armour, and missiles. Likewise they had en¬ 
compassed their city with huge triple ditches and 
constructions of lofty walls. They had also an ample 
number of citizen soldiers well trained in exercises 
and hard work and of superior bodily condition and 
strength. In wealth and in other resources the city 
far excelled the other cities of Phoenicia and, most 
important of all, it had more than a hundred triremes 
and quinqueremes. 

45. Tennes, having confided his scheme for betrayal 
to Mentor 1 the commander of the mercenaries from 
Egypt, left him to guard a portion of the city and to 
act in concert with his agents handling the betrayal, 
while he himself, with five hundred men, marched out 
of the city, pretending that he was going to a common 
meeting of the Phoenicians, and he took with him the 
most distinguished of the citizens, to the number of 
one hundred, in the role of advisers. When they had 
come near the King he suddenly seized the hundred 
and delivered them to Artaxerxes. The King, wel¬ 
coming him as a friend, had the hundred shot as 
instigators of the revolt, and when five hundred of the 
leading Sidonians carrying olive branches as suppliants 
approached him, he summoned Tennes and asked him 
if he was able to deliver the city to him ; for he was 
very eager not to receive Sidon on the terms of a capitu¬ 
lation, since his aim was to overwhelm the Sidonians 
with a merciless disaster and to strike terror into the 
1 Cp. chap. 42. 2. 

2 So Fischer (cp. Pollux, 10. 20. 4) : yvuvaatois. 

3 Tfmjs M evruip X, which omits MeVropi. 
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3 noXeis. tov Se Tewov Siafiefiaiwoape'vov rrapa- 
Swaeiv rrjv ttoXiv o fiaoiXevs, (f>vXaTTWv rrjv opyrjv 
aTTapavrqTov, anavTas tovs TrevraKoalovs eyovras 
Tas lK€T7]plas KaTrjKovTLOev. eW' 6 pev T ewrjs 
■npoaeXdwv toTs If Alyvirrov pia9otf>6pois eVet aev 
avTovs evros twv Ttiywv elaayayelv avrov re Kal 

4 tov fiacnXea. rj pev ovv StSa/v Sta Totavrrjs vpo- 
Soalas viroyetpios eyevero rot? Ilepcrats'. o 8e 
13aaiXevs vTroXa/Swv tov TewtjV prjKen yp-qaipov 
imapyeLV avelXev. ot 8e StScijytot irpo pev rfjs 
Tra.povcn.as tov jiaoiXecJS cvenprjaav airdaas raj vavs, 
ottcvs prjSels SvvrjTaL tow koto. tt]V ttoXw eKwXevoas 
tSta 1 aojTTjplav Tropl^adar eneiSrj 8e TrjV ttoXiv 
eojpow /cat ra TCLyrj KaTdXrjppcva Kal woXXcus 
pvpidoi OTpaTUDTojv TTcpieyopcva, crvyKXeCaavTes 
iavTovs Kal Ta TCKva /cat yvvaiKas els Tas otKcas 

5 evenprjcrav. cjjaal 8e tovs vtto tov Trvpos Tore 8ia- 
cfidapevTas aw Tails oIkctikoIs adjpaai yeyovivai 
irXeiovs twv TCTpaKLopvplwv . tovtov Se tov na- 
6ovs Trepi tovs HtSwvlovs yevopevov /cal tt]s TroXews 
oXtjs peTa twv cvolkovvtwv vtto tov Trvpos dfiavi- 
odelorjS TrjV TTvpKa'Cav o fiaorXevs aireSoTo ttoXXwv 

6 TaXavrwv 8ta yap TrjV evSaipovlav twv ivwKrjico- 
twv evpedrj -noXvs dpyvpos re /cat ypvaos vtto tov 
nvpos Keywvevpevos. Ta pev ovv /cara StSa/ya 
avpPdvra SvaTvyajpaTa ToravTrjv eaye tt)v KaTa- 

1 So Wesseling : t’Stav. 


1 Cp. Hall, Cambridge Ancient History, 6. 153 : “ Tennes 

was cynically executed by Ochus, and Mentor with equal 
cynicism taken into his service,” with the doubts expressed 
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other cities by their punishment. When Tennes as- 351/0 b 
sured him that he would deliver up the city, the King, 
maintaining his merciless rage, had all five hundred 
shot down while still holding the supplicant branches. 
Thereupon Tennes, approaching the mercenaries from 
Egypt, prevailed upon them to lead him and the King 
inside the walls. So Sidon by this base betrayal was 
delivered into the power of the Persians ; ' and the 
King, believing that Tennes was of no further use to 
him, put him to death. 1 But the people of Sidon 
before the arrival of the King burned all their ships so 
that none of the townspeople should be able by sailing 
out secretly to gain safety for himself. But when they 
saw the city and the walls captured and swarming 
with many myriads of soldiers, they shut themselves, 
their children, and their women up in their houses and 
consumed them all in flames. They say that those 
who were then destroyed in the fire, including the 
domestics, amounted to more than forty thousand. 

After this disaster had befallen the Sidonians and the 
whole 2 city together with its inhabitants had been 
obliterated by the fire, the King sold that funeral pyre 
for many talents, for as a result of the prosperity of 
the householders there was found a vast amount of 
silver and gold melted down by the fire. So the 
disasters which had overtaken Sidon had such an 
by Beloch, Griechische Geschicht e 2 , 3. 1. 535, note 2 : 

“ Tennes’ Hinrichtung lasst es zweifelhaft erscheinen, ob er 
wirklich ein Verrater gewesen ist und nicht vielmehr bloss 
eine Kapitulation abgeschlossen hat, die dann nicht gehalten 
worden ist.” 

2 Beloch doubts (Griechische Geschichte 2 , 3. 1. 535, note 2) 
if the catastrophe at Sidon could have been as complete as 
Diodorus reports, since Sidon twelve years later (at the time 
of Alexander) was a large powerful city. Cp. Arrian, 
Alexander, 2. 20 ff. and Curtius, 4. 1. 15. 
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arpo^fjV, ai S’ aAAai ttoXsis KaranXayeiaai npoa- 
ex<*>PV orav tois Tlepaais. 

7 Bpa X i> 8e ■npb rovrtav riav X pov<jt)v ’Aprepima 
p-ev r) Kaplas Svvaorevovaa perfjXXagev apgaaa 
err] Svo, rfjv 8e Svvaarelav ’ISpievs 6 a8eX(f>os 

8 8ie8e'£aro xal f/p^ev err) enrd. Kara 8e rrjv ’Ito- 
Xiav P <x> pa loi npos pev Epaivecrrlvovs avo X as, 
npos 8e Eapvira? avv9f)Kas enoifjaavro, Tapxv- 
vlovs 8e avSpas SiaKomovs Kal i^Kovra Srjpoola 

9 eOavaraxjav ev rfj dyopa. Kara 8e rr)v EiKeXlav 
Ae7TTlV7y? Ka l KdAAt77-7TOS- ol liVpaKOCFlOl 8vvapiv 
e X ovres igenoXiopKTjoav 1 'Pijyiov (fipovpovpevov vtto 
Aiowoiov rov rvpdvvov rov vecarepov Kal rf/v pev 
(fjpovpav et;efiaXov, rots 8e 'Prjylvois rrjv avrovoplav 
dneKarecmrjoav. 

46. ’Et t dpxovros 8’ 'A0r)vr)(nv ' AnoXXo8cl)pov 
'Piopaioi KardoTTjaav vndrovs MdpKov OvaXe'piov 
Kai ratov AouAttikiov. eni 8e rovrwv Kara rr/v 
Kunpov EaXapwlaiv noXiopKovpevoiv in' Kvayopov 
Kai <t>WKiwvos ai pev aAAai noXeis dnaaai rots 
Ilepaai? inerdyrjoav, rfj? 8e SaA aplvos fiamXevwv 

2 Tlvvrayopas 2 povos vnepeive rrjv noXtapKiav. 6 8’ 
Evayopas narpaiav dpyfjv rrjv SaA apivUov dv- 
e/craro Kal 8ia rov fiaoiXecvs rwv Uepcrcov rrjv Kad- 
o8ov els TT/v fiacriXeiav inoielro. per a 8e ravra 
SiafiXrjOevros avrov npos 'Apra(ep£r]v Kal rov fiaai- 
Xeais porjOovvros ru> Uvvrayopa 2 6 pev Evayopas 

1 So Dindorf: eiroXiopKyaav (cp. chap. 33. 4). 

2 So Wesseling : Upairayopas (II po- P) (cp. Book IS. 4. 3, 
where Vogel restores I Jnr- (MSS. EM-)). Cp. also Cur- 
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ending, and the rest of the cities, panic-stricken, 351/0 b.c. 
went over to the Persians. 

Shortly before this time Artemisia, who had held 
despotic rule over Caria, passed away after ruling 
two years, and Idrieus, 1 her brother, succeeded to 
the despotism and ruled seven years. In Italy the 
Romans made an armistice with the people of Prae- 
neste, and a treaty with the Samnites, and they put to 
death two hundred sixty inhabitants of Tarquinii 2 at 
the hands of the public executioners in the Forum. In 
Sicily Leptines and Callippus, the Syracusans then in 
power, took by siege Rhegium, 3 which was garrisoned 
by the tyrant Dionysius the younger, ejected the 
garrison, and restored to the people of Rhegium their 
independence. 

46. When Apollodorus was archon in Athens, the 350/49 b.c. 
Romans elected as consuls Marcus Valerius and Gaius 
Sulpicius. During their term of office, in Cyprus, while 
the people of Salamis were being besieged by Eva- 
goras 1 and Phocion, the rest of the cities all became 
subject to the Persians, and Pnytagoras, 5 the king of 
Salamis, alone continued to endure the siege. Now 
Evagoras was endeavouring to recover his ancestral 
rule over the Salaminians and through the help of 
the King of the Persians to be restored to his king- 
ship. But later, when he had been falsely accused to 
Artaxerxes and the King was backing Pnytagoras, 


1 See chap. 42. 6-7. 

2 Cp. Livy, 7.19.2-3, who gives 358 as the number executed. 

3 Demolished by the Elder Dionysius but restored by the 
Younger according to Strabo, 6. 1.6. 

* See chap. 42. 7-9. 

6 Grandson of Evagoras I and son of Pnytagoras. 
tius, 4. 3. 11 i Arrian, Alexander , 2. 20. 6 ; Athenaeus, 4. 
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anoyvovs Tqv KaOoSov Kal nepl raiv iyKXqpaTcov 
dnoXoyqadpevos aXXqs qyepovias rj^uadq Kara rqv 

3 ’A alav peil,ovos. kolkcos 8e ra Kara Tqv dpyqv 
SioiKqaas e<f>vye naXiv els Ki >npov Kal ovXXq(f>6els 
Tipaiplas q^LcxiOq. 6 8e Tlvvrayopas 1 eKovcrlcos 
vnorayels rot? Tlepaais to Xoinov aSeats ifiaolXeve 
rfjs ’LaXap.lvos. 

4 '0 8e rtjjv Tlepawv fiaoiXevs pera Tqv aXajcnv 
rfjs SiSan'oy, napayevopevwv avTcp tcov ovppdywv 
€K t€ “Apyovs Kal Qqfiaiv Kal rd>v Kara Tqv ’A alav 
’EXXqvl8wv noXeaiv, adpolaas naaav Tqv 8vvap.iv 

5 7 rpoqyev ini Tqv ALyvmov. KaTavrqaas S’ ini 
Tqv peyaXqv Xlpvqv Kad ’ rjv eari ra KaXovpeva 
Bapadpa, pepos rqs 8 vvapecus anefiaXe 8ia rqv 
aneiplav rcov ronajv. nepl 8e rfjs Kara rr/v Xlpvqv 
</>voeu)s Kal rod nepl av ttjv napa8o£ov avpnrcv- 
paros npoeipqKores iv rfj npatrq ftvfSXcp to SiXoyelv 

6 nepl Tatv avTiov naprjaopev. 8ieX6<hv 8e ra Ba- 
padpa peTa Tqs 8 vvapecus 6 fiaoiXevs qKev npos 
to TlqXovaiov. avrrj 8’ icrrl noXis ini tov npuiTOv 
aTopaTOS Kad ’ ov Tonov 6 NelXos noielrac Tag 
iK^oXas. ol pev oSv Ilepoai KaTeoTpaToneSevoav 
ano TeaaapaKovTa OTaSuvv tov TlqXovaiov, ol S’ 

7 "EAA^vej npos avTCp Tip noXlapan. ol 8’ A lyv- 
nTioi, SeScuKoTcuv a vtois to>v Tlepacvv noXvv ypovov 
els ttjv napaaKevqv, navTa pev Ta oTopaTa 3 tov 
NetAou KaXws KaTeaKevaKOTes vnrjpxov, paXioTa 
8e to npos T(p UqXovolq) 8ia to npayrov elvai tovto 

8 Kal paXiara Kelpevov eiiKaipcos. i<f>povpovv 8e to 
yojplov orpaTicvTai nevTaKLaylXioi, OTpaTqyovvTos 
<S>i\6(f>povos tov EnapTiaTov .* ol 8e Oqflaioi 

1 See note 2 on p. 364. 
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Evagoras, after having given up hope of his restora- 350/49 b. 
tion and made his defence on the accusations brought 
against him, was accorded another and higher com¬ 
mand in Asia. But then when he had misgoverned 
his province he fled again to Cyprus and, arrested 
there, paid the penalty. Pnytagoras, who had made 
willing submission to the Persians, continued thence¬ 
forth to rule unmolested as king in Salamis. 

After the capture of Sidon and the arrival of his 
allies from Argos and Thebes and the Greek cities in 
Asia, the King of the Persians assembled all his army 
and advanced against Egypt. As he came to the great 
marsh where are the Barathra or Pits, as they are 
called, he lost a portion of his army through his lack 
of knowledge of the region. Since we have discoursed 
earlier on the nature of the marsh 1 and the peculiar 
mishaps which occur there in the first Book of our 
History, we shall refrain from making a second state¬ 
ment about it. Having passed through the Barathra 
with his army the King came to Pelusium. This is a 
city at the first mouth at which the Nile debouches 
into the sea. Now the Persians encamped at a dis¬ 
tance of forty stades from Pelusium, but the Greeks 
close to the town itself. The Egyptians, since the 
Persians had given them plenty of time for prepara¬ 
tion, had already fortified well all the mouths of the 
Nile, particularly the one near Pelusium because it 
was the first and the most advantageously situated. 

Five thousand soldiers garrisoned the position, Philo- 
phron the Spartiate being the general in command. 

1 See Book 1. 30. 4-9 and Book 20. 73. 3. 


3 So Hertlein, 2. 1, p. 24 : 


TToXloiiara X. 
UTparrjyov. 
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anevSovTeg apioToi (f>avfjvai twv crvoTpaTevopevwv 
'EXX-qvwv TrpdiTOL Kal povoi Sia arevrjs two g Kal 
fiadetag Siwpvyog eToXp-qaav 8ia/3fjvai TrapafioXwg. 

9 SiafiavTwv S’ avTwv Kal vpoofiaXXovTwv Totg Tei- 
yeow 1 oi (f>povpovvTeg to Tl-qXovaiov eKyydevTeg Ik 
T rjg rroXeaig crvvrjipav paxrjv npog Tovg Qqfiatovg- 
peyaXov S’ aycomg yevopevov Sia Tag Trap ’ aprfio- 
Tepotg (friXoTiplag Tore pev ev tu> kivSvvw Siqpe- 
pevoavTeg vtto Trjg vvKTog SieXvdqaav. 

47. Tjj S’ voTepala tov fiamXewg elg Tpla pepq 
TfjV 'EXXrjviKrjv 8vvapw peplaavTog eKa<JTr] peplg 
efye OTpaTTjyov "EAAijva /cat- tovtw TrapaKadeoTa- 
pevov rjyepova Yleparjv, Ov8pa 2 npoKeKptpevov i-rr 

2 apeTrj re /cat evvola. T-qv pev oSv TrpwTrjv Tagiv 
eireixov ol Bota/rot arpanjyov pev exovTeg Aa/cpa - 
TTjV TOV Qrjflaiov, rjyepova Se IIe'por/v 'PajoaKrjv 
ovmg Se a-rroyovog pev -qv evog 3 twv err to, YIepadiv 
to) v Tovg payovg KaTaXvaavrojv, aaTpair-qg Se 
’Ia/vta? /cat AvSlag- avvelneTo S’ avTtp TroXXrj pev 
nnTog OVK oXlyr) Se TTe^LKT] arparta twv fiapfidpwv. 

3 Set nepa S’ rjv peplg -q twv ’Apyelwv Nt/coorparou 
OTpaTqyovvTog Kal peT avTOV Ylepcrov crvvapxovTog 
'Apiaragavow ovTog S’ rjv eloayyeXevg tov fiaoiXewg 
/cat TnoTOTaTog twv cf>lXwv peTa B aywav Trpoaw- 
pLod-qaav S’ avTw arparta/rat pev eVtAe/crot -rrevTa- 

4 /ctaytAtot, Tpvqpeig Se dySo-qKovTa. Trjg Se Tplr-qg 
pepCSog earparijyet MevTwp t) T-qv T,c8wva -rrapa- 

1 Ktu irpoafiaXXovTtov added by Fischer (cp. Book 15. 65. 4): 
airo^ (tc* T,l X toiv PX) oi ip. 

2 II epoijv, dvSpa Capps : dvSpa 11 (po7]v. 

2 ivos added by Reiske (cp. Book 19. 40. 2). 
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The Thebans, being eager to show themselves the 360/ 
best of the Greeks that were taking part in the expe¬ 
dition, were the first to venture, unsupported and 
recklessly, to make a crossing through a narrow and 
deep canal. They had passed through it and were 
assaulting the walls when the garrison of Pelusium 
sallied forth from the city and engaged in battle with 
the Thebans. As the engagement proved severe 
because of the intense rivalry on both sides, they 
spent the whole of that day in the battle and were 
separated only by the night. 

47. Then on the next day, as the King divided the 
Greek army into three contingents, each contingent 
had a Greek general, and stationed along beside him 
a Persian officer, a man preferred above the others for 
valour and loyalty. Now the forward position was 
held by the Boeotians, who had as general the Theban 
Lacrates and as Persian officer Rhosaces. The latter 
was a descendant of one of the seven Persians who 
deposed the Magi 1 ; he was satrap of Ionia and 
Lydia, and he was accompanied by a large force of 
cavalry and no small body of infantry composed of 
barbarians. Next in line was the Argive contingent 
of which Nicostratus was general and with him as 
Persian colleague Aristazanes. The latter was an 
usher 2 of the King and the most faithful of his friends 
after Bagoas ; and assigned to him were five thousand 
elite soldiers and eighty triremes. Of the third con¬ 
tingent Mentor was general, he who had betrayed 

1 See the famous account in Herod. 3. 76-79. 

2 It was the duty of an usher to make announcements to 
the King, and introduce ambassadors of foreign nations and 
others who required an audience with the King. Only those 
seven who had slain the Magi were permitted to enter the 
royal presence dvev elaayyeXeus (cp. Herod. 3. 84). 
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Sovs, eycvv Toils TTpovTTapxovTas aura) puoOofiopovs- 
crweaTparevero S’ avrai Baydtas, <L paXcara f3a.cn- 
Xevs evemareve, roXprj Kal rrapavopla St a<f>epwv 
etxe S’ ovtos roils rod fiaoiXews "EXXrjvas Kal raw 
f3apf3apu>v LKavov rrXrjOas Kal vavs ovk SXlyas. 

5 avros Se TTjv XoLnrjv Svvap.LV eycov itfirjSpeve rots 
oXois irpayp,acn. roiavrrjs Se rrjs 1 Siaipeaecos 
yevopevrjs irapa rots Eepoais o pev row Alyvirriwv 
fiaoiXeiis NeKraveflajs oilre to irXrjdos rthv noXeplaiv 
ovre Tt]v oXrjV SidraJfiv tow llepacov KarercXa-yr), 

6 Kal-nep noXv XeL-rropevos tov rrXrjdovs. elye yap 

EXXrjvas pev pio8o<f>6povs Siopvplovs, Alf3vas Se 
TTapanXrjaLovs tovtols, Alyimrlovs Se roils payl- 
povs trap aiiTois ovopa^opevovs e^aKLapvplovs, 
rrpos Se tovtols ttXoIwv rroTapUav trpos ras Kara 
tov NeEW pd X as Kal ovpnXoKas evderwv dmarov 

1 irXrj8os.' <b X vpaiTO S' ai>Ta> Kal rj rrpos rrjv ’Apa- 
f3iav, vevovaa -nXevpa tov norapov, ireviiKvcopevrj 
noXlapamv, en Se retreat /cat rdcfipoLs iraaa Si- 
eiXrjppevrj.' eycov Se Kal ras dXXas rrapaaKeuds 
Traaas rrpos tov iroXepov LKavas, Sta rr/v IS lav 
afiovXlav rayii rot? oAot? enracaev. 

48. Air la S' iyevero -rrjs ijrTrjs pdXiod' rj tov 
GTparrjyelv drreipla /cat to TTpovevLKrjadaL roils Uep- 
aas in t’ avrov Kara rrjv rrpo raurrjs yeyevrjpevrjv 

2 or pare lav. * iayrjKois yap tovs Tore arparrjyoiis 
errufavels avSpas Kal SLatfepovras aperfj re Kal 
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Sidon, having the mercenaries that were formerly i 
under his command ; and associated with him on the 
expedition was Bagoas, whom the King trusted most, 
a man exceptionally daring and impatient of pro¬ 
priety ; and he had the King’s Greeks and an ample 
force of barbarians and not a few ships. The King 
himself with the remainder of the army held him¬ 
self in reserve for the whole operation. 1 Such being 
the distribution of the army on the Persian side, the 
king of the Egyptians, Nectanebos, was dismayed 
neither by the multitude of the enemy nor by the 
general disposition of the Persian forces, though his 
numbers were far inferior. In fact he had twenty 
thousand Greek mercenaries, about the same number 
of Libyans, and sixty thousand Egyptians of the caste 
known amongst them as “ The Warriors ”, and besides 
these an incredible number of river-boats suited for 
battles and engagements on the Nile. The bank of 
the river facing Arabia had been strongly fortified by 
him, being a region crowded with towns and, besides, 
all intersected by walls and ditches. Although he 
had ready also all the other preparations which were 
adequate for the war, yet because of his own poor 
judgement he soon met with complete disaster. 

48. The reason for his defeat was chiefly his lack 
of experience as a general and the fact that the 
Persians had been defeated by him in the previous 
expedition. For he had then had as his generals men 
who were distinguished and superior both in valour 

1 As an €<f>eSpos, the third pugilist or wrestler, who sat by 
to take on the winner; in this case as a reserve if the issue 
was at stake. Cp. chap. 48. 3 rats cu/caiporarau rcur ela- 
fioXojv itfujSpevcv. 

1 rrjs PX (cp. chap. 48. 3); other MSS. omit. 
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ayxivola OTpaTrjyiKrj, Aio<f>avTov tov 'AOrjvalov Kal 
Aapiov tov 'ZTTapTi.drrjv, 8ia tovtojv airavra kolt- 
iop9a>cre- Tore 8’ VTToXapflavojv eavTov Ikovov elvai 
arparrjyov ov8evl Trjs rjyepovlas peTe8l8ov Kal 8ta 
ttjv aireiplav oiSev r/8vvaTo np&TTeiv t&v iv rep 

3 noXepcp xprjOtpMV. tol pev ovv voXlopaTa <f>pov- 
pats a^ioXoyois 8iaXaf3d>v nape^uXarrev, avros 8e 
T(ov Alyvnruov eyojv Tpiopvplovs, t&v 8’ 'EAA 77 - 
vcov TrevTaKiayiXlovs, T&v 8e Aifivajv tovs rjpiaeis 
rat? evKaiporarais tow elofioX&v e(f>rj8pevev. rot- 
avTTjs Se nap ap<f>oTepois ouarjs Trjs Starafeto? 

A LKOCTTpCLTOS pev O T&V ' ApyeldJV OTpaTTjyOS ex u>v 
rjyepovas Alyv-miovs d>v rjaav oprjpoi naiSes napa 
rot? Ylepoats Kal yvvaiKes, TTapenXevae peTa tov 
cttoXov 8ia twos 8i&pvyos els tottov KeKpvpplvov, 
eKflifldoas 8e tovs arparttora? Kal TTapepfioXrjV 

4 6xvpa>odp.evos KaTeoTpaToireSevoev. ol 8e tov -nXr)- 
criov tottov 7rapa<f>vXa.TTOVT€s pia9o<f>6poi t&v Alyv- 
ittuvv tag rjcrOovTo ttjv tow voXepiojv napovalav 
evdvs igefiorjOovv, ovtcs ovk eXaTTovs tow eVra- 

6 kutxiXuvv. eyojv S’ avr&v ttjv rjyepovlav KAetVto? 
o Kaio? oweratpe ttjv 8vvap.iv els pdxrjV. avTi- I 
Tax8evTa>v Se t&v KaTaTreTrXevKOTQjv eyevero Kap- 
Tepd pap KaO ’ yjv ol perd twv llepo&v "EXX^ves 
ayojvioapevoL Xap-rrp&s tov re OTpaTrjyov KAetVtov 
etfjovevaav Kal t&v aXXojv orpaTuoT&v KaTeKoifiav 

6 nXelovs t&v irevTaKiaxiXlojv. NeKTavefidjs 8’ 6 I 
tojv AlyvTTTLOJV ftaoiXevs aKovaas n )v t&v 18lojv 
anoiXeiav KaTeuXtlyr), voplaas Kal tt)v Xomr/v t&v , 
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and in sagacity in the art of war, Diophantus 1 the 350/49 b 
Athenian and Lamius the Spartan, and it was because 
of them that he had been victorious in all respects. 

At this time, however, since he supposed that he him¬ 
self was a competent general, he would not share the 
command with anyone and so, because of his inexperi¬ 
ence, was unable to execute any of the moves that 
would have been useful in this war. Now when he 
had provided the towns here and there with consider¬ 
able garrisons, he maintained a strict guard there, and 
having in his own command thirty thousand Egyp¬ 
tians, five thousand Greeks, and half the Libyans, he 
held them in reserve to defend the most exposed 
approaches. Such being the disposition of the forces 
on both sides, Nicostratus, the general of the Argives, 
having as guides Egyptians whose children and wives 
were held as hostages by the Persians, sailed by with 
his fleet through a canal into a hidden district and, 
disembarking his men and fortifying a site for a camp, 
encamped there. The mercenaries of the Egyptians 
who were keeping a strict guard in the neighbourhood, 
observing the presence of the enemy, straightway 
made a sally in number not less than seven thousand. 
Cleinius the Coan, their commander, drew up his 
force in line of battle. And when those who had 
sailed in were drawn up opposite, a sharp battle en¬ 
sued in the course of which the Greeks serving with 
the Persians, fighting brilliantly, slew the general 
Cleinius and cut down more than five thousand of 
the rest of the soldiers. Nectanebos the Egyptian 
king, on hearing of the loss of his men, was terror- 
stricken, thinking that the rest of the Persian army 


1 Cp. Isocrates, Letters, 8. 8. Diophantus was still absent 
from Athens at the time of this letter, 350 b.c. 
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Hepatov hwap.LV pahuos hiafl-qoeadai tov norapov. 

7 xmoXafldw he roils iroXeplovs pera iraaqs rrjs hwd- 
peo>s eir’ avTTfV rj£eiv rrjv MeprjiLV enpive ravr-qs 
paXiara irpovorfcraadai. out os pev ovv per a rrjs 
nepl avrov orpartas eiraveXBdjv els Mepefitv ra 
irpos rqv noXiopKiav TrapeoKevd^ero. 

49 . '0 he rrjs irpdjTrjs 1 peplhos atfjqyovpevos 
AaKpdrrjs 6 ©qfiaios enl rqv tov IlqXovoiov 770- 
XiopKiav ojppqoev- dirooTpexpas he rrjs hidipuyos 
to pevpa Trpos eTepa pepq Kal tov dva^qpavdevra 
to7tov yojoas pqyavas TTpoarpyaye Tjj iroXei. em 
ttoXv he pepos 7 reoovTwv tojv Teiydiv ol to IItjAou- 
cnov (fipovpovvTes o£eojs avTqjKohopqoav eTepa Kal 

2 7 rvpyovs £vXlvous a£ioXoyovs dveoTqoav. evl he 
Tivas qpepas aweyovs yivopevqs Trjs Teiyopaylas 
to pev TrpdiTov ol koto, to H-qXovoLov "EiAqves 
eppojpevojs -qpvvovTO Toils iroXiopKovvras- d>s S’ 
eirvdovTO TTfv tov fiaoiXeoJS avaydiprjcnv els XleptjjLV 

3 KaTawXayevTes irepl hiaXvaeojv enpeafievovTO. tov 
he AaKpaTovs hovros avTols hia tojv opKcov moTets 
OTL napahovTaiv avTaiv to YlqXovcnov aTTOKopiadq- 
aovTai ndvres els Tqv 'EAAaSa ped' djv av e£- 

i eveyKtvm, irapehojKav to rfipovpiov. perd he ravra 
6 pev ’ApTa£ep£qs direcrTeiXe B aydiav peTa OTpa- 
tiojtwv fiapfiapaiv napaXqifiopevov to HqXovcnov, 
ol he (JTpaTtdjTaL irapiovTes els to yoiplov tojv 
1£lovtojv 'EXXrjvajv dtjjjfpovvTo TroXXa tojv in t* av- 

5 tojv eKKopi^opevajv. ayavaKTOWTOiv he tojv ahi- 
Kovpevojv Kal Beovs tovs eronTas tojv opKojv 
emjdoojpevojv TTapo£vvdels 6 AaKpaTqs Tpon-qv 
eirovqoe tojv fiapfidpojv Kal Tivas KarafiaXdjv eir- 
1 So most MSS., supported by chap. 47. 2 : Sevrepas PX. 
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also would easily cross the river. Assuming that the sso/49 b.c. 
enemy with their entire army would come to the 
very gates of Memphis, he decided first and foremost 
to take precautionary measures to protect the city. 
Accordingly he returned to Memphis with the army 
he had retained and began to prepare for the siege. 

49. Lacrates the Theban, who was in command of 
the first contingent, hastened to begin the siege of 
Pelusium. First he diverted the stream of the canal 
to other directions, then when the channel had be¬ 
come dry he filled it with earth and brought siege 
engines against the city. When a large portion of 
the walls fell, the garrison in Pelusium quickly built 
others to oppose the advance and reared huge towers 
of wood. The battle for the walls continued for several 
days running and at first the Greeks in Pelusium 
vigorously warded off the besiegers ; but when they 
learned of the king’s withdrawal to Memphis they 
were so terror-stricken that they sent envoys to 
arrange for a settlement. Since Lacrates gave them 
pledges backed by oaths to the effect that if they 
surrendered Pelusium they would all be conveyed back 
to Greece with whatever they could carry on their 
backs, they delivered over the citadel. After this 
Artaxerxes dispatched Bagoas with barbarian soldiers 
to take over Pelusium, and the soldiers, arriving at 
the place as the Greeks were issuing forth, seized 
upon many of the articles they were carrying out. 

The victims of this injustice in their anger called 
loudly upon the gods who were guardians of their 
oaths, whereupon Lacrates became incensed, put the 
barbarians to flight, slaying a number of them, thus 
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6 eKovprjcre tols napaanovSovpevois. tov Se B aywov 
(f)vyovTog npos tov fiacriXea kox KarrjyopovvTos tov 
Ao.Kpa.Tovg 6 ’A pTa^ep^Tjg eKpive SiKaia nenov- 
devai tovs nepl tov B aywav Kal twv Ylepowv tovs 
otTLovg Trjg apnayfjs aneKTeivev. to pev ovv llrj- 
Xovoiov tovtov tov rponov napeSoOr) tols Ylepoaig. 

7 M evTwp Se 6 tov rplrov pepovs rjyovpevog B ov- 
fiaoTov Kal noXXds dXXag noXeig %eipwadpevos vn- 
rjKoovg enolrjoe tw fdaoiXeT Si' evog arpaT7)yr)paTOS. 
7 Taacov yap twv noXewv tjypovpovpevwv xmo Svetv 
eBvwv, 'EAA^yaiv 1 re Kal A lyvTTTiwv, 6 MevTwp 
SieSwKe A oyov els tovs OTpaTiwTas on fiacnXevs 
'ApTa^ep^Tjs tols pev IkovoUvs napaSiSovcri Tas 
noXeis (fiiXavdpojTTios yprjaaodai SieyvwKe, tols Se 
fiia KpaT7]0eTai ttjv avTrjv amovepeiv Tipwplav 
Tjvnep tols SiSwviois eTrecrTrjcre- Kal tols <f>v\<XT- 
tovol Tas nvXas iraprjyyeiXev lav tovs fiovXopivovs 

8 Trap' aiiTwv avTopoXelv. SioTrep aKwXvrws twv 
rjXwKorwv AlyvTTTiwv amovTwv e’/c rrjg TrapepfioXrjs 
Taxe<os els an do as Tas KaTa ttjv AlyvnTov noXeis 
6 Aoyo? o npoeipyjpevos 8 lean apt]. evOvs ovv ol 
pio8ocf)6poi npos tovs eyywplovs navTaxfj 8ie<f>e- 
povTo Kal araoews al noXeis enXrjpovvro. eKOTepoi 
yap IS la Sie<f>iXoTipovvTo napaSiSdvai ra <j>povpia 
Kal Tyjs x°-P LTOS TavTTjs IS las dyaOwv eXnlSas 
TjXXaTTOVTO 1 ’ onep Kal nepl npwTrjv ttjv JiovfiaoTov 
crvvefir] yeveoQai. 

50. '12? yap ol nepl tov M evropa Kal B aywav 
nXrjolov avryjs KaTeoTpaToneSevoav, ol pev A lyv- 
nnoi XdOpa twv ’EXXrjvwv etjenepi/jav nva npos 

1 So Reiske : 'EAAi/ukcJi'. 
s So Stephanus : eXmbos r/XaTT ovvto. 
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standing by the Greeks, the sufferers from the broken 350/491 
pledges. But when Bagoas fled to the King and 
brought accusation against Lacrates, Artaxerxes de¬ 
cided that Bagoas’ contingent had met with their just 
deserts and put to death the Persians who were 
responsible for the robbery. So it was in this fashion 
that Pelusium was delivered over to the Persians. 

Mentor, who was in command of the third con¬ 
tingent, captured Bubastus and many other cities 
and made them subject to the King by a single stra¬ 
tegic device. For since all the cities were garrisoned 
by two peoples, Greeks and Egyptians, Mentor passed 
the word around to the soldiers that King Artaxerxes 
had decided to treat magnanimously those who volun¬ 
tarily surrendered their cities, but to mete out the 
same penalty to those who were overcome by force 
as he had imposed on the people of Sidon ; and he 
instructed those who guarded the gates to give free 
passage to any who wished to desert from the other 
side. Accordingly, since the captured Egyptians 
were leaving the- barracks without hindrance, the 
aforementioned word was quickly scattered amongst 
all the cities of Egypt. Immediately, therefore, the 
mercenaries were everywhere at variance with the 
natives and the cities were filled with strife ; for each 
side was privately endeavouring to surrender its posts 
and nursing private hopes of gain in exchange for this 
favour ; and this is what actually happened in the case 
of the city of Bubastus first. 

50. When, namely, the forces of Mentor and Ba¬ 
goas were encamped near Bubastus, the Egyptians, 
without the knowledge of the Greeks, sent an envoy 
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r°v Bayioav enayyeXXopevoi Trapa8cooeiv ttjv tto- 

2 Xiv eav ai/Toi? ttjv acnfxdXeiav crvyyajpijcrcuo lv, oi 
S’ "EXXrjves alarQopevoi to yeyovos KaTe8ico£av tov 
airearaXpevov /cat ifrofiov emKpepdaavTes rjKovoav 
rr/v aXrjdeiav €</>’ ois TrapoijwdevTes erredevTo rot? 
A lyvTTTiois /cat Tivas /tev aneKTeivav Tivds 8e 
rpavparlas noirjoavTes tovs Xoittovs ovvrjXaoav eis 

3 Tt pepos Trjs noXecos. ot 8’ rjTTrjdevTes 8rjXiocravTes 
Tip Baydq. to yeyovos TjgCovv Kara rdxos iXdovra 
•napaXafieiv ttjv ttoXiv Trap’ avrwv. tiov 8e ’EAAtj- 
vojv Trpos tov MevTopa Xadpa hiaKrjpvKevoapeviov 
o X/levTiop ev airopprjTois irapeKaXeaev avrovs, OTav 
Bayioas els ttjv ttoXiv eloeXBrj, tt/v evldeoiv to is 

4 ftapfiapois TToirfoaoOcu. pe Ta 8e tout a tov Baycoov 
perd tcov Bepowv ehnovros avev Trjs tcov 'EXXrjvcov 
crvyKaTadeoeios Kal pepovs tcov orpaTuoToov elo- 
eXrjXvdoTos oi pev "EXXrjves aifrvco tols dvpas nXel- 
cravres eiredevro tols evros tcov Teiydiv vnapyovoi 
Kau. iravTas aveXovTes tov Bayioav avTov eifio- 

5 yprjoav. 6 8e tols Trjs ocoTrjpias eXiri&as opdiv ev 
Tip M evTopi Ketpevas e8erjdrj outarai /cat els to 
Xoittov KaTeirrjyyelXaTO prjdev npa^eiv avev Trjs 

6 enelvov^ yvioprjs. d 8e MevTtup neloas tovs "EA- 
Xrjvas atfreivai tov Bayioav /cat 8t’ eavTov yeveadai 
TTJV napaSomv ttjv pev eTHypacfrrjv 1 tov vpoTeprj- 
paTos avTOs aiTTjveyKaTo, tu> 8e Bayioa Trjs crai- 
Tjjpuis atTt os yevopevos uvvedeTo Trpos (IV TOV 
Koivonpaylav Kal 8ovs dpKovs Kal Xaficbv irepl 
TOVTiov SiereXecre ttjv trvvdemv tfrvXaTriov peypi Trjs 

7 tov filov TeXevrrjs. 8to /cat ovvefirj tovtovs tt apd 
fiamXei arvpifipovovvTas vorepov nXeiOTov loxvcrai 
tojv tfriXiov Kal crvyyevcov tcov Trap' ’A praijep^rj ■ o 
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to Bagoas offering to deliver the city if he would con 1 350/19 b.c. 
sent to their safety. The Greeks, having knowledge 
of the mission, overtook the envoy and by dire threats 
extracted the truth, whereat they were much enraged 
and attacked the Egyptians, slew some, wounded 
others, and herded the rest into a quarter of the city. 

The discomfited men, having notified Bagoas of 
what had taken place, asked him to come with all 
speed and receive the city from themselves. But 
the Greeks had been privately treating with Mentor, 
who gave them secret encouragement, as sOon as 
Bagoas should enter Bubastus, to attack the bar¬ 
barians. Later on, when Bagoas with the Persians 
was entering the city without the sanction of the 
Greeks and a portion of his men had got inside, the 
Greeks suddenly closed the gates and attacked those 
who were inside the walls, and, having slain all the 
men, took Bagoas himself prisoner. The latter, seeing 
that his hopes of safety lay in Mentor, besought him 
to spare his life and promised in future to do nothing 
without his advice. Mentor, who now prevailed 
upon the Greeks to set Bagoas free and to arrange the 
surrender through himself, won credit himself for his 
success, but, having become responsible for Bagoas’ 
life, he made an agreement with him for common 
action, and after an exchange of pledges on this 
matter kept the agreement faithfully till the end of 
his life. The result of this was that these two by their 
co-operation in the service of the King attained later 
on to the greatest power of all the friends and relatives 


1 So Stephanus : avaypa^rp/. 
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[lev yap Mevrojp ev rots TrapadaXarrlois pepeai 
T7]s ’Aoias rfyefimv fiiyioros arroSeiyOels r<3 
j3aoiAeT fieyaAas napeiyero %pelas Ik [Lev rrjs 
'EAAcESoy [ua9o<f)6povs adpoi^aiv Kal Trefinaiv rrpos 
Apra£epi;7]V, Kara Se ray npa^eis avSpeUos Kal 

8 7TLGTOJS OL7TOVTO$LOlKU)V 6 §€ J^GLycbcLS €V TOLLS CLVQJ 
(jaTpa7T€iais clttcivtcl r<p ficMTiXei SupKrjKats 1 togov- 
tov i<jy\)G€ 8ia ty]v TTpos tov Mevropa kolvojv lav 
T<bv TTpat;€a)v a>are rijs fSaGiXelas Kvpiov elvai /cat 
fir]Sev" rrpaTTeiv tov ’Apra^ep^rjv avev rrjs eKeivov 
yvd>fi7]s. Kal fiera rfjv eKeivov reXevrrjv rovs Sia- 
Soyovs aiei rrjs fSamAelas ovros aneSeiKvvro Kal 
rravra fiacriAeuis efye ttXtjv rijs rrpoavjyopias. aXXa 
rrepi [lev rovriov ra Kara fiepos ev rots oi/cetoiy 
Xpovois avaypaifiofiev. 

51. Tore Se fiera ri/v rrjs BovfidoTov rrapaSoaiv 
at Xonral rroXeis KaravXayeiaai Kad' ofioXoylav rrap- 
eSodrjaav rots Uepaais. ev Se rij Mep<f>ei Sia- 
rplfiojv 6 flaoiAevs Ne/crave/Jcoy Kal Oea>pa>v rf]v 
toxv irdAeoiv errl rrjv rrpoSooiav* opfirjv ovk eroXfir]- 
aev vwoarijvai rovs vrrep -rijs rjye/iovCas kivSvvovs. 
dnoyvovs ovv rrfv fiaaiAeiav Kal ra nXelara rdiv 
XprjfiaTow dvaXafidiv ecfrvyev els rrjv Alfhomav. 

2 ’A pra^ep^rjs Se rrapaXafidiv rrdaav ri )v AXyv-rrrov 
/cat rdiv dgioAoycordrcjv rroXeoiv ra relyr] rrepieXdiv 
ra fiev lepa avX-qaas rjOpoioev apyvpov re Kal 
Xpvaov ttX rjdos, arrrjveyKe Se Kal ray e/c rdiv 
apxauov iepd>v dvaypafias, as varepov Baycoay 
1 So Stephanus : anavra bi V >a)Kus tw fiaoiXel toooCtov 
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at Artaxerxes’ court. In fact Mentor, having been 3so/4B b.c. 
appointed to the chief command in the coastal districts 
of Asia, performed great services to the King in 
gathering mercenaries from Greece and sending them 
to Artaxerxes, and in the course of his activities ad¬ 
ministering all his duties courageously and loyally. 

As for Bagoas, after he had administered all the King’s 
affairs in the upper satrapies, 1 he rose to such power 
because of his partnership with Mentor that he was 
master of the kingdom, and Artaxerxes did nothing 
without his advice. And after Artaxerxes’ death he 
designated in every case the successor to the throne 
and enjoyed all the functions of kingship save the 
title. But of these matters we shall record the 
details in their proper chronological sequence. 

51. At the time under consideration, after the 
surrender of Bubastus, the remaining cities, terror- 
stricken, were delivered to the Persians by capitula¬ 
tion. But King Nectanebos, while still tarrying in 
Memphis and perceiving the trend of the cities toward 
betrayal, did not dare risk battles for his dominion. 

So giving up hope of his kingship and taking with him 
the greater part of his possessions, he fled into Aethi- 
opia. Artaxerxes, after taking over all Egypt and 
demolishing the walls of the most important cities, by 
plundering the shrines gathered a vast quantity 
of silver and gold, and he carried off the inscribed 
records from the ancient temples, which later on 

1 In the interior. Bagoas was commander of the King’s 
bodyguard. He arranged the succession by the use of 
poison (cp. Book 17. 5. 3-4) and was himself its victim. 


iaxvaev PX by haplography (o' Bayioas superscribed X) ; 
RF interchange Sioikwv and Sup/oj/wos. 

2 eirl T7)V -npohoaiav supplied by Fischer (cp. chap. 54. 2). 
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77-oAAaw xP r U JL °‘ r(uv aneAvrpwoe 1 rots lepevoL rwv 
3 Aiyvnrlwv. rovs 8e ovor parevoapevovs rwv 'EA- 
Aijvwv Kara rrjv d^tav exaorov 8wpeats agioAoyois 
nprjoas aneAvoev els ras narpl8as' rrjs S’ A lyv- 
7 ttov oa.rpa.TTrp> Karaorrjoas <t>epev8drr]v enavrjAdev 
perd rrjs 8vvdpews els Baf3vAa>va noAAd pev 
Xprjpara Kal Aafivpa Kopl^wv 8dgav 8e peydArjv 
€K row k aropdwparwv nepmenoirjpevos. 

52. ’Ett’ dpxovros 8’ 'Adijvrjoi KaAAipdxov 'Prn- 
paiot, Kareorrjoav vndrovs Mdpxiov 2 Taiov Kal 
IIo7rAioi' OvaAepiov. enl 8e rovrwv ’A pra^ep^rjs 
opwv peyaAas eavrw napeoxrjpevov xpelas iv rw 
npos Alyvnrlovs noAepw M ivropa rov orpar-qyov 

2 npofjyev avrov pdAiora. rwv (f>lAwv. nprjoas 8’ 
a ptoreuns rov dv8pa e8wprjoa.ro avrw dpyvplov 
p'ev exarov rdAavra rrjs 8’ dAArjs noAvreAovs xara- 
oxevrjs rrjv xparlorrjv dneSeife 8e oarpdnr/v rrjs 
Kara rrjv Aolav napaAias Kal rov npos rovs d(f>- 
eorrjKoras noAepov inerpetfjev avroKpdropa orpa- 

3 rrjyov anoSel^as. o Se M evrwp e^eov oiKeiorrjra 
npos ’AprdfiaCov Kal M epvova rovs SianenoAeprj- 
Koras pev npos Tlepoas ev rots enavw xpovois rore 
8e ne<j>€vy6ras m rrjs ’A oias xal Siarplfiovras 
napa QiAinnw, 8erjdets rov fiaoiAews eneioev avrov 
anoAvoai rovs avSpas rwv iyxArjpdrwv. evdvs 8e 
xal perenept/iaro npos eavrov dpfiorepovs ped' 

1 So Stephanus : mreAurpaiae F, aveXurpcaae (-oat P) cet. 


BOOK XVI. 51. 2—52. 3 


Bagoas returned to the Egyptian priests on the pay- 350/49 b.c. 
ment of huge sums by way of ransom. Then when he 
had rewarded the Greeks who had accompanied him on 
the campaign with lavish gifts, each according to his 
deserts, he dismissed them to their native lands ; and, 
having installed Pherendates as satrap of Egypt, he 
returned with his army to Babylon, bearing many 
possessions and spoils and having won great renown 
by his successes. 

52. When Callimachus was archon at Athens, the 349/8 b . c . 
Romans elected as consuls Gaius Marcius and Publius 
Valerius. During their term of office Artaxerxes, see¬ 
ing that Mentor the general had performed great 
services for him in the war against the Egyptians, 
advanced him over and above his other friends. 
Esteeming him worthy of honour for his gallant actions, 
he gave him a hundred talents of silver and also the 
best of expensive decorations, and he appointed him 
satrap of the Asiatic coast and placed him in charge 
of the war against the rebels, having designated him 
general in supreme command. And since Mentor was 
related 1 to Artabazus and Memnon, both of whom 
had warred against the Persians in the preceding 
period 2 and at the time now under consideration were 
fugitives from Asia residing at the court of Philip, he 
requested the King and prevailed upon him to dismiss 
the charges against them. Immediately afterwards 
he also summoned them both to come to his presence 

1 Artabazus was his brother-in-law, Memnon his brother 
(see below). (Cp. Demosthenes, 23. 157 : 6 M epvtov Kal 6 
Mevrwp, of KTjhetTTal too ’A/w-ajSdfov). 

2 See chaps. 22. 1 and 34. 2. 


1 C. Martins Rutilius Livy, 7. 21 ; Fasti Consulates; 
chap. 28. 1 : Mapmv. 
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4 oXtjs rrjs ovyyevelas' rjoav yap 'ApTaf3a£(p yeyo- 
vores €K ttjs MevTopos Kal Mepvovos aSeXtfyqs viol 
p,ev evSeKa, dvyarepes Se Se/ea. ifivyaywyovpevos 
S’ evl rat vX-qdei twv tckvcov o M evrcop vporjye 
tovs vatSas, vapaSiSovs avTois Tas em<f>aveoTaTas 

5 ev rots arpaTUDTLKOis 1 rjyepovlas. earparevaaro 
S evi vpwTov Eppiav 2 tov ’A Tapvecos TVpaVVOV , 
atf>€OTT)KOTa tov fiaoiXetos Kal ttoXXojv dyvpojp(XTcov 

6 Kai voXecov KvpievovTa. evayyeiXdpevos S’ avra> 
veiaeiv tov fiaaiXea Kal 3 avTov Ttov eyKXyjfMTiov 
airoXvoai awrjXOev els Xoyovs Kal TrapaKpovod- 
p,evos avTov ovveXafie. Kvpievaas Se tov SaKrvXlov 
Kai ypaifias els Tas rroXecs on SiijAAa/crat to> 
fiaoiXel Sia MevTopos Kal a<f>payiadp,evos Tas 
emoToXas t<2> tov 'Epp^lov 3 SaKTvXltp awe^enepufje 

7 tovs TTapa\rpjjop,evovs Ta yuipia. ol S’ ev Tats 
TToXecn rnaTevaavTes rot? yeypap,p,evoLs Kal tt]v 
elpr)V7]v ayarr-qTais TTpoaSe^dfievoi irapedwKav ndvTes 
Ta <j>povpui Kal Tas rroXeis. M evTiop p,ev ovv St’ 
anaTqs Tayy vapaXafiwv aKivSvvcos Ta tojv a-rro- 
OTaTWv voXi.op.aTa peyaXrjs avoSoyrjs eTVye vapa 
To> fiaoiXel, Sofas Svvaodai OTpaTqyelv vpaypa- 

8 tlkois . opouos Se Kal tovs aXXovs r/yepovas tovs 

, 1 So Fischer (cp. Xenophon, Respub. Lac. 12. 7) : arparL- 

* Capps: 'Eppeiav. Cp. Harpocration : 'Eputas ; Suidas : 
EppLas ; Dittenberger 3 , 1, 229. 

* K “‘ aMv Sherman (cp. § 3) : Kal. (See note in Wes- 
selmg). 
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with all their families ; for there had been born to 
Artabazus by the sister of Mentor and Memnon 
eleven sons and ten daughters. 1 And Mentor was so 
enchanted with the large number of children born to 
the marriage that he promoted the lads, giving them 
the most distinguished commands in the armed forces. 
He made his first campaign against Hermias 2 the 
tyrant of Atarneus, who had revolted from the King 
and was master of many fortresses and cities. Having 
promised Hermias that he would prevail upon the King 
to dismiss the charges against him too, he met him 
at a conference and then, playing him false, arrested 
him. After getting possession of his signet-ring and 
writing to the cities that a reconciliation had been 
effected with the King through Mentor’s intervention, 
he sealed the letters with Hermias’ ring, and sent the 
letters and with them agents who were to take over 
the districts. The populations of the cities, trusting 
the documents and being quite content to accept the 
peace, all surrendered their fortresses and cities. 
Now that Mentor through deception had quickly and 
without risk recovered the towns of the rebels, he won 
great favour with the King, who concluded that he was 
capable of performing the duties of general realisti¬ 
cally. Similarly with regard to the other commanders 

1 Some of their names are known (see P.-W. Realencyclo- 
padie, s.v. “ Artabazus,” 3). 

2 A philosopher, eunuch, and slave of Eubuius. Aristotle, 
who knew him through the Academy (cp. Plato, Epistle 6), 
lived with him, and after his death married his adopted 
daughter Pythias. The events of this chapter concerning the 
arrest of Hermias certainly occurred at a later date, since 
Aristotle is reported (Dionysius, Epist. ad Ammaeum, ch. 5) 
to have spent three years at the court of Hermias after the 
death of Plato. Tarn gives the date of Hermias’ arrest as 
342 (Cambridge Ancient History, 6. 23). 
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dXXorpUus SiaKeipevovs rots FI epoais rovs pev 
fiiaadpevos, rovs 8e Karaarparrjyrjaas anavras 
ray ecus KarerroXeprjoev. 

Kat ra pev Kara rrjv 'Aalav ev rovrois rjv. 

9 Kara. 8e rrjv tLvpu'mrjv QCXimros pev 6 Ma/<e8d- 
vwv flaoiXevs arparevoas em ras XaA/aSi/cas' rrdXeis 
Zepeia. 1 pev rf>povpiov eKvoXiopK-rjaas KareoKaifie, 
rdjv 8’ aXXaiv rroXiapdrwv evia KararrXrjgapevos 
rjvayKaoev vrrorarreaOai- errl 8e ras Oepa? rrjs 
GerraXtas irapeXOtov YleidoXaov Svvaorevovra rrjs 
10 rroXecas iijepaXev. apa 8e rovrois Trparropevois 
ev rip Tlovrw Undpraxos 6 rov Hovrov fiaoiXevs 
ereXevrrjoev dp^as err] rrevre, rrjv 8’ rjyepovlav 
8ia8egapevos 6 a8eX(f>os HaipioaSrjs 2 efiaaCXevoev 
err] rpiaKovra OKrd>. 

53. Too 8’ erovs rovrov SieXdovros 'AOrp/rjai pev 
rjpX e ®eo<f>iXos, ev 'Pdrprj 8e KareoraOrjoav vrraroi 
rdto? HovXitIkios Kal Faios K otvnos, oXvpmas 8’ 
rjx® 7 ! dy8orj rrpos rats eKarov, KaO’ rjv ev'iKa araSiov 
2 tloXvKXrjs Kvprjvatos. errl 8e rovrwv O LXittttos 

pev arrevScov ras erf>’ 'EXXrjonovnp rroXeis ^eipto- 
oaaOai MrjKvfiepvav pev Kal Topdwrjv yiopls kivSv- 
vwv 8ia rrpohoalas rrapeXafiev, em 8e rrjv peylorrjv 
rd>v rrepl roi>s rorrovs rovrovs rroXewv "OXvvOov 
orparevaas perd noXXrjs 8vvdpews to pev rrpwrov 
viKrjaas rovs ’OAi >vOlovs 8vol payais ovveKXeicrev 
els iroXlopKiav, rrpoofSoXas 8e avveyets rroiovpevos 
ttoXXovs rdiv arpariwrdjv arrefiaXev ev rats reiyo- 

1 Z epela Merritt, Wade-Gery, McGregor, The Athenian 
Tribute Lists, 1. 488. 2, 603 : TApav RV, Telpav FM, Z«pa 
P, Zttpa X. Fischer suggests Z rdyeipav. 

2 The proper form (cp. Latyschew, Insc. Ant. Orae Sept. 
Ponti Eux. p. xxiii a 5): Uapuadb-ps. 
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who were at odds with the Persians, whether by force 349/8 
or by stratagem, he soon subdued them all. 

And this was the state of affairs in Asia. 

In Europe Philip, the Macedonian king, marched 
against the cities of Chalcidice, took the fortress of 
Zereia 1 by siege and razed it. He then intimidated 
some of the other towns and compelled them to sub¬ 
mit. Then coming against Pherae in Thessaly he 
expelled Peitholaiis, 2 who was in control of the city. 
While these things were going on, there occurred in 
Pontus the death of Spartacus king of Pontus after a 
rule of five years. His brother Paerisades 3 succeeded 
to the throne and reigned for thirty-eight years. 

53. When this year had elapsed, at Athens Theo- 348/7 
philus was archon, and at Rome Gaius Sulpicius and 
Gaius Quintius were elected as consuls, and the one 
hundred eighth celebration of the Olympian games 
was held at which Polycles of Cyrene won the stadion 
race. During their term of office Philip, whose aim 
was to subdue the cities on the Hellespont, acquired 
without a battle Mecyberna 4 and Torone 6 by treason¬ 
able surrender, and then, having taken the field with 
a large army against the most important of the cities 
in this region, Olynthus, he first defeated the Olyn- 
thians in two battles and confined them to the defence 
of their walls ; then in the continuous assaults that he 
made he lost many of his men in encounters at the walls, 


1 Cp. Demosthenes, 19. 266 and Philochorus, fr. 132. 

2 Inconsistent with chaps. 37, 38 unless Peitholaiis had 
recovered Pherae in the meantime. 

3 For his death see Book 20. 22. 1. 

4 Mecyberna was the port of Olynthus, taken by Olynthus 
from Athens (cp. Book 12. 77. 5). 

5 Torone was probably subject to Olynthus (cp. Book 15. 
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paytai ?• to Se reXevralov cf)9e£pas XPVi iam rovs 
•npoearrjKoras rd>v 'OXvvBtojv, E vdvKpdrrjv re Kal 
AaoBevrjv, 8ia rovrcov rrpoSoBelaav rrjv “OAvvBov 
3 elXev. Siapiracras 8’ avrrjv Kal rovs evotKovvras 
e^avSparroStaapevos eXarf>vpoTTdjXrjae. rovro 8e 

7 Tpatjas xpypdroov re ttoXXcov els rov rroXejxov ev- 
rroprjae Kal ras aXXas voXets ras evavrtovjiivas 
KarenXiQ^aro. roiis Se dv8paya6rj<javras rd>v arpa- 
rttordiv Kara rrjv paxrjv aijlais SatpeaTs rip.rjoas 
Kai xP’rjpdra.>v nXrjBos 8ia8o vs rots ev rats iroAecriv 
layvovai ttoXXovs eo^e npoSoras rojv rarplStov. 
Kai avros Se arrefialvero 8ia xpvolov ttoXv 1 p,aAAov 
V Sta rd>v drrAitsv rjvljrjKevai rrjv 18lav fiaaiXelav. 

54. Ot 8’ ' ABrjvalot rrjv avljrjo’iv v<f>opdjp.evoi rov 
O lXIttttov to Is del rroXepov pivots vtto rov fiaaiAiios 
efiorjBovv, rrpiafieis arroariXXovres errl ras voXeis 
Kal TTapaKaXovvres rrjpetv rrjv avrovoplav Kal rovs 
errl rrjv rrpo8oalav oppwvras rwv noXtrlov Bavartp 
KoXdt,ew errrjyyiXXovro Se rrdat avjjtpaxrjoetv Kal 
<f>avepd>s eavrovs iroAepttovs droSel^avres rtp fiaai- 
2 Xel 8terroXipovv rrpos ^IXlttttov. paXurra 8’ avrods 
TTapw^vve TTpoorrjvaL rfjs 'EAAaSo? ArjjjtoaBivrjs o 
prjrajp, Setvoraros d>v rwv kc ir eKeivovs rovs XP°- 
vovs 'EAArjvcov. ov ptrjv rj ttoXls ye avaarelXai rfjs 
em rrjv rrpohoalav opptrjs rj8vvrj6rj rovs rroXlras ‘ 

1 So Wesseling: ttoXXov R, ttoXAovs PXF; rroXAw coni. 
Rhodoman. 


1 Euthycrates and Lasthenes became the stock examples of 
fifth columnists (see Demosthenes, 8. 40 ; 19. 265, 34,2 ; also, 
on Olynthus, Philochorus, fr. 132 ; Suidas, s.v. Kaparor; 
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but finally bribed the chief officials of the Olynthians, 348/7 b.c. 
Euthycrates and Lasthenes, 1 and captured Olynthus 
through their treachery. After plundering it and en¬ 
slaving the inhabitants he sold both men and property 
as booty. By so doing he procured large stuns for 
prosecuting the war and intimidated the other cities 
that were opposed to him. Having rewarded with 
appropriate gifts such soldiers as had behaved gal¬ 
lantly in the battle and distributed a sum of money to 
men of influence in the cities, he gained many tools 
ready to betray their countries. Indeed he was wont 
to declare that it was far more by the use of gold than 
of arms that he had enlarged his kingdom. 

54. Since the Athenians viewed with alarm the rising 
power of Philip, they came to the assistance of any 
people a who were attacked by the king, by sending en¬ 
voys to the cities and urging them to watch over their 
independence and punish with death those citizens 
who were bent on treason, and they promised them all 
that they would fight as their allies, and, after publicly 
declaring themselves the king’s enemies, engaged in 
an out-and-out war against Philip. The man who 
more than any other spurred them on to take up the 
cause of Hellas was the orator Demosthenes, the most 
eloquent of the Greeks of those times. Even his 
city was, however, unable to restrain its citizens 
from their urge toward treason, such was the crop,* 

Demosthenes, 9. 56-66 ; and Pickard-Cambridge, Cambridge 
Ancient History, 6. 228-233). 

a For instances see Philochorus, l.c. 

3 See Demosthenes, 18. 61 : “ In all the Greek states— 
not in some of them but in every one of them—it chanced 
that there had sprung up the most abundant crop of traitorous, 
venal, and profligate politicians ever known within the memory 
of mankind.” (Vince & Vince, L.C.L.) 
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roiavrrj yap tf>opd ns npoSorcov vnrjp^e Tore Kara 

3 Trjv EAAaSa. Sto Kal rf>aai tov C* IXlttttov fiovXd- 
pevov eXetv nva ttoXlv oyvpoTrjn 8 i a <j) e p ovoav, 
enrovros tlvos avrw tuiv eyywpttov avaXcurov 
avrrjv €K fllas vndpyetv, enepwryjaaL el ovS’ 6 

4 ypvaos to relyos VTrepfirjvat Swards ear tv. rjv yap 
netpav elXrjtfxjis on ra rots ottXols aSvvara yetpa)- 
drjvai rat ypvaw paStov earn KaTaTroXeprjaat. 
eyKaTaarK€vdZ,u>v ovv ev rats iroXem npoSoras Sta 
rrjs StopoSoKtas Kal rovs Seyopevovs to ypuolov 
%evovs Kal (f>lXovs ovopatfjiv rats TrovT)pais opiXlats 
Sietf>8etpe ra rfirj ra >v avOpdmaiv. 

55. Mera, Se tt)v dXojatv rrjs ’OA vvdov ’OXvpma 
nocqaas rots deots emviKta peyaXonpeneTs Ova las 
crvveTeXeoev Travr/yvpiv Se peyaXrjv crvaTiqadpevos 
Kal Xapnpovs dy divas nonjaas noXXovs twv em- 
Srjpovvrwv ijevwv eirl ras eonacreis napeXapfiave. 

2 77 apa he rovs ttotovs noXXats dpuXlais yptxxpevos 
Kal noXXots pev TTOT'fjpta SlSovs Kara ras npono- 
aets, ovk oXlyots Se S wpeas anovepcov, naot Se 
peyaXas enayyeXtas evyaplarais 1 notovpevos rroX- 
Xovs eayev eTnOvprjras rrjs npos avrov <f>tXlas. 

3 Kai hrjTTOT ev rat avpnoalw Karavo^aas XLdrvpov 
tov vnoKpirr/v OKvdpamdv ovt’ 1 rjpero Sta. rt ptdvos 

1 So Meineke ; evxeptus Herwerden : tvxp’qaruis. 

1 ovt added by Herwerden. 


1 See Horace on t 

Portas vir Macedo ei 
(Odea, 3. 16. 13 ff.). 

3 Cp. <f>8elpov<jiv TjQrj XPV°@’ opuXitu 

1013, Menander, Than, fr. 218 Ko ’ 


33). 
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as it were, of traitors that had sprung up at that time 348/7: 
throughout Hellas. Hence the anecdote that when 
Philip wished to take a certain city with unusually 
strong fortifications and one of the inhabitants re¬ 
marked that it was impregnable, he asked if even 
gold could not scale its walls. 1 For he had learned 
from experience that what could not be subdued 
by force of arms could easily be vanquished by 
gold. So, organizing bands of traitors in the several 
cities by means of bribes and calling those who 
accepted his gold “ guests ” and “ friends,” by his 
evil communications he corrupted the morals of the 
people. 2 

55. After the capture of Olynthus, he celebrated 
the Olympian festival 3 to the gods in commemoration 
of his victory, and offered magnificent sacrifices ; and 
he organized a great festive assembly at which he held 
splendid competitions and thereafter invited many of 
the visiting strangers to his banquets. In the course 
of the carousals he joined in numerous conversations, 
presenting to many guests drinking cups 4 as he pro¬ 
posed the toasts, awarding gifts to a considerable 
number, and graciously making such handsome pro¬ 
mises to them all that he won over a large number to 
crave friendship with him. 

At one time in the course of the drinking bout, 
noticing Satyrus, 6 the actor, with a gloomy look on 
his face, Philip asked him why he alone disdained to 

5 The Macedonian Olympia celebrated at Dium. See 
D. M. Robinson, TAPA (1934), 117 : is [tcS] Up6v tov Ai6s 
r[ot7 ] 'OXvpmov, and note. 

1 Cp. Demosthenes, 19. 139 : /cat reAevrair iKircopar apyvpa 
Kal xpvad npovmvev avrots. 

6 This episode about Satyrus is recounted by Demosthenes, 

19. 193 ff. 
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ovSev a£iot peraXafiew rrjs Trap' avrov tf>iXav9pa>- 
mas- rov 8’ ehrovros on /3ovXerai -nap ’ avrov 
tv^€lv nvos Stopeas 8e8oiKevat, Se p-rpnore Sr/Xcoaas 
rr)v 7rpoKexeipiop,evrpj evrevtpw aTrorvxjj, 6 pev fiacn- 
Xeiis Trepixaprjs yevopevos hiefiefiaidjoaro irav o n 
av alrrjcrr] xapiaaaflar o 8’ el-rev on £evov nvos 
eavTov Svo rrap9evoi r-rjv rjXiKiav e^ouom yapov 
rvyxavovaw ev rats alxpaXdyrois ovoai- ravras ovv 
f$ovXea9ai Xafielv, oi>x 'iva XvoireXeidv rwa rrepi- 
-7Tot.T]or]Tai Tvx<bv rrjs Stopeas, aXX’ Iva -n pout la as 
aptf>orepas owoudor] Kal prj -nepuSrj pr]8ev iraOov- 

4 aas avagiov rrjs r)Xu<las. pera 8e rav9’ 6 ^IXlttttos 
aapevais rrjv alrijaw rrpoa8ei;dpevos tt apaxprjpa 
ras napOevovs eSoiprjaaro rep Xarvptp. TroXXds Se 
xai aXXas TravToSa-nas evepyeaias Kal Sojpeds 8ta- 
o-rreiptov eKopt^ero tovs piadovs rroXXaTrXaaiovs rrjs 
Xapiros- ttoXXoI yap rats rrjs evepyeaias eX-rrun 
npoxX-rjOevres etf>9aaav aXX-rjXovs -npoavepovres eav- 
ro vs to) OtA 177770) Kal ras rrarpiSas eyxeipl'Covres. 
j 56. ’E77’ dpxovros 8’ ’A Orjvrjat QepuaToxXeovs 
ev 'P topjj ttjv VTTanK-rjv apxrjv SieS e'tjavro Fdios 
KopvrjXtos Kal Mapxos II077 t'A toy A e-rrl Se tovtojv 
BouotoI noXXrjV rrjs Oojki'Sos x^P av 77 opO-qaavres 
irepi ttjv ovopa^opevrjv "Y av ttoXw 2 evlx-qaav tovs 
voXepiovs Kai k(it e/SaXov avrdiv rrepl ej38oprjKoi’T(i . 

2 pera 8e ravra BouotoI -rrepl KopaWiai' avprrXa- 
Kevres rots <f>ojKevaw TjTTTj9-rjaav Kal avxyovs a-rr- 
efiaXov. eireira roiv (pcoxetov Karaaxdvrcov 3 Ixavds 
nvas rroXeis ev rfj Bouvria arparevaavres o i Boioj- 


1 So RV (cp. Livy, T. 23) : PXFMO. 

* So R (cp. Strabo, 9. 2. 3 ; CIO, ix. 94); 'Tar ttoXlv 
PXF; generally 'Taga-oAti'. 
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partake of the friendly courtesy he offered ; and when 348/7 
Satyrus said that he wished to obtain a boon from him 
but he feared lest, if he disclosed the request he had 
decided upon, he should be refused, the king, exceed- 
ingly pleased, affirmed that he granted forthwith any 
favour he might ask. He replied that there were two 
virgin daughters of a friend of his who were of marriage¬ 
able age among the captive women ; these girls he 
wished to obtain, not in order to derive any profit if 
he were granted the gift, but to give them both a 
dowry and husbands and not permit them to suffer 
any indignity unworthy of their years. Thereupon 
Philip gladly acceded to his request and immediately 
made a present of the girls to Satyrus. And by dis¬ 
pensing many other benefactions and gifts of every 
kind he reaped returns many times greater than his 
favour ; for many who were incited by hopes of his 
beneficence outstripped one another in devoting them¬ 
selves to Philip and in delivering their countries to 

56. When Themistocles was archon at Athens, at 347/6 
Rome Gaius Cornelius and Marcus Popilius succeeded 
to the consular office. During their term of office the 
Boeotians, after sacking much of the Phocian territory 
about the city named Hya, 1 defeated their enemies 
and slew about seventy of them. After this the Boeo¬ 
tians, having come to grips near Coroneia with the 
Phocians, were defeated and lost many men. When 
the Phocians now seized several cities of considerable 
size in Boeotia, the Boeotians took the field and 

1 A town, usually called Hyampolis, situated at the 
entrance to Phocis from Thessaly and Boeotia ; cp. Herod. 

8. 28. 


3 So Fischer: 
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rot Kal tov oitov ex Trjs ywpas twv rroXeplwv 

3 <f>9elpavTes Kara rrjv errdvoSov rjTTrjdrjaav . dpa 
Se tovtois rrpaTTopevots QaXaiKos pev 6 twv <Da>- 
Kewv arparriyos, 8ia/3Xr]6els ort 7roAAa rtov lepwv 
Xpr/pdrwv xexXocfiev, etjerreoev eV Trjs apyrjs, avrl 
8e tovtov arparrjywv alpeOevrwv rpiwv, Aei voxpd- 
t ovs xal KaAAtot) Kal Hwcfravovs, eyevero ^rjrrjais 
twv lepwv xprjpaTcuv Kal Xoyov tovs xeyecpixoras 
ol <J>c oxeis <X7 rrjTovv fjV Se rrXelara Siwktjkws QlXwv. 

4 o tiros 8’ ov 8 vvapevos arroSovvai tov Xoyov Kar- 
eSiKaaOt] Kal arpeflXwdels vtto twv OTparrjywv tovs 
pereyovras rrjs xXorrrjs epijvvaev, avros Se rats 
eaydrats alxlais rrepmeawv olxelav rrjs aoefie(as 

5 eaye rrjv tov fSlov xaTaaTpocjtrjV. ol 8e voacjrtad- 
pevot to. yprjpara ra crwlopeva Kal rrepiovra twv 
£K Trjs KXorrfjs arreSwKav, avrol S' idavarwOrjoav 
d)S lepoavXoi. twv 8 e rrpoyeyevrjpevwv arparrjywv 
6 pev rrpdjTOS ap£as QiXdprjXos arreayero twv ava- 
Orjpdrwv, 6 Se Sevrepos, rrpoaayopevopevos pev 
’0 vopapyos, dSeXcjros 8’ wv ^iXoprjXov, rrXeiara 
twv tov deov yprjpdrwv xareSaTrdvrjae, rplros Se 
OauAAo? 6 a8eA <f>os 'Ovopapyov OTpaTrjyrjaas ovk 
dXlya twv dvaOrjpdrwv xarexoifiev els ras twv 

6 £evwv ptodocjropds. Tas yap dvaredelaas vtto K pol- 
aov tov AvSwv fiaaiXlws ypvads ttXIvOovs, ova as 
exardv Kal eiKoai ScraXavrovs, KareKoiftev els vo- 
piapa, c/uaXas Se ypvads TptaKoaias Kal itjrjxovra 

1 See Pausanias, 10. 2. 7. 

3 Diodorus is inconsistent regarding Philomelus. In chap. 
28. 2 he makes the same statement as here ; in chap. 30. 1 
he says the opposite. 
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destroyed the grain in enemy territory, but were 347/61 
defeated on the return journey. While these things 
were going on, Phalaecus, the general of the Phocians, 
who was accused of stealing many of the sacred 
properties, was removed from his command. 1 Three 
generals having been chosen to replace him, Deino- 
crates, Callias, and Sophanes, an investigation into the 
sacred property took place and the Phocians called 
upon those who had administered it to render an 
accounting. The man who had been in charge of most 
of it was Philon. Since he was unable to render a 
proper accounting, he was adjudged guilty, and after 
being tortured by the generals disclosed the names of 
his accomplices in the theft, while he himself, after 
being subjected to the utmost torments, obtained 
the kind of death that suited his impiety. Those who 
had diverted the properties to their own use restored 
whatever balance they still possessed of the stolen 
property and were themselves put to death as temple- 
robbers. Of the generals who had been in office pre¬ 
viously, the first to hold the office, Philomelus, had 
kept his hands off the dedications, 2 but the second, 
named Onomarchus, brother of Philomelus, squan¬ 
dered much of the god’s money, while the third, 
Phayllus, the brother of Onomarchus, when he became 
general, struck into coin a large number of the dedi¬ 
cations in order to pay the mercenaries. For he 
coined for currency one hundred twenty gold bricks 
which had been dedicated by Croesus * king of the 
Lydians weighing two talents each, and three hundred 
sixty golden goblets weighing two minae each, and 
3 Cp. Herod. 1. 50 and Plutarch, Be Pythiae Oraculis, 401 
e, f. For a discussion of values see Boeckh, Staatshaushand- 
lung der Athene,r, l 3 . 10 (2nd edition translated by G. C. 
Lewis, The Political Economy of Athens, 10). 
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8ipvalovs xal Xeovra xpvoovv xal yvvaixa, rpid- 
xovra raXdvrwv xpvaov oradpov dyovrwv rwv ndv- 
rwv ware ro nav xaraxonev ypvalov els dpyvplov 
Xoyov dvayopevwv rwv xprjpdriov evplaxeadai rd- 
Xavra rcrpaxiaxlXia' rwv S’ dpyvpwv dva.6rjp.drwv 
rwv re vno Kpolaov xal rwv aXXwv drrdvrojv dva - 
redevrwv rods navras arparrjyovs SeSanavrjxevai 1 
rdXavra nXeIw rwv e^axiayiXlwv, npoandepevwv 
8e xal rwv ypvawv dvadrjpdrwv vnepfidXXeiv rd 

7 pvpia rdXavra. evioi 8e rwv avyypatfiewv <f>aalv 
ovx eXdrrw yeveodai rd avXrjdevra rwv iv rots 
Hepcrixots drjaavpots in' 'AXe^dvdpov xaraxrrjdev- 
rwv. erreyelpyjoav 8’ ol nepl rov OaAai xov arpa- 
rrjyoL xai rov vaov opvrreiv, ehrovros nvds cos ev 
avrw drjoavpos eirj ttoXvv eywv dpyvpov re xal 
Xpvaov xac ra nepl rrjv ear lav xal rov rplnoSa 
(faXorlpws aveaxanrov. 6 8e pijvvoas rov drjaavpov 
paprvpa napecxero rov emcftaveararov xal apxaio- 
rarov rwv noirjrwv "Opvjpov ev ols Xeyet 

ouS’ oaa Xaivos ovSos apropos evros iipyet. 

<S>ol/3ov 'AnoXXwvos UvOol evl nerprjeaarj. 

8 rwv 8e arpanwrwv iyxecpovvrwv oxdnreiv rd nepl 
rov rpino8a aeiapol peyaXoi yevopevoi rots Oa>- 
xevac <f>ol3ov eneorrjoav, rf>avepws 8e rwv dewv npo- 
orjpaivovrwv rrjv xara rwv lepoavXwv xoXaaiv 
aneorrjcrav rwv epywv. 6 8e rrjs napavoplas rav- 
ttjs r/yepdiv (t>lXwv 6 npoeiprjpevos rw 8acpovlw 
ras npoarjxovaas 8lxas e£enoe. 

57. 8e rwv lepwv xp^pdrwv cf>9opas rrp> pev 
oXtjv emypafirjV eaxov Oa> xets, pereaxov 8e rrjs 
1 Fischer would supply </>aoi or the like after SeSaTranjKfmi. 
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golden statues of a lion and of a woman, weighing in 3 iv/e 
all thirty talents of gold, so that the sum total of gold 
that was coined into money, referred to the standard 
of silver, is found to be four thousand talents, while of 
the silver offerings, those dedicated by Croesus and all 
the others, all three generals had spent more than six 
thousand talents’ worth, and if to these were added 
the gold dedications, the sum surpassed ten thousand 
talents. Some of the historians say that the pillaged 
property was not less than the sums acquired by 
Alexander 1 in the treasure chambers of the Persians. 

The generals on the staff of Phalaecus took steps even 
to dig up the temple, because some one said that there 
was a treasure chamber in it containing much gold 
and silver, and they zealously dug up the ground 
about the hearth and the tripod. The man who gave 
information about the treasure offered as witness the 
most famous and ancient of poets Homer, who says 
in a certain passage a : 

“ Nor all the wealth beneath the stony floor that lies 
Where Phoebus, archer god, in rocky Pytho dwells.” 

But as the soldiers attempted to dig about the tripod, 
great earthquakes occurred and roused fear in the 
hearts of the Phocians, and since the gods clearly indi¬ 
cated in advance the punishment they would visit 
upon the temple-robbers, the soldiers desisted from 
their efforts. The leader of this sacrilege, the afore¬ 
mentioned Philon, was promptly punished as he de¬ 
served for his crime against the god. 

57. Although the loss of the sacred property was 
ascribed entirely to the Phocians, the Athenians and 

1 See Book 17. 66 and 71. 

1 Iliad, 9. 404-405. 
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aipeaeois Adrjvaioi Kal AaKeSaipoviot. avppayrj- 
cravres rot? Oai/ceucrt Kal ov Kara to vAfjdos tcjv 
€KTT€ jXTTOjJ,€VlOV OTpaTUllTOIV TOVS piadoVS XafioVTes. 

2 outio Se rot? 'Adrjvalois o ypovos ovtos ijveyKev ef- 
apapTaveiv els to Saipoviov ware piKpov avuiTepov 
TWV AeA(f>U(tbv KOUpWV *1 (flLKpaTOVS StOLTplfioVTOS 

irepi Ko pKvpav peTa vavriKrjs Svvapews Kal Aiovv- 
otov tov TivpaKoatwv Svvaarov irepajiavros els 
'OAvpirlav Kal AeX<f>oiis ayaXpara Ik ypvaov Kal 
eXe<f>avTos SeSrjptovpyrjpeva TrepLTVywv rals Kopt- 
Covaats avra vavalv o' 'l^iKpd-nqs Kal Kparr/aas 
avruiv SieireptpaTo npos tov Sfjpov e-nepwTwv Ti 
XPV TTparreiv; o i S’ 'Adrjvaloi Trpooeragav airrw 
pir] ra twv dewv e^era^eiv, aXXa OKoneiv ottcos to vs 

3 OTpaTuoTas Siadpetpei. 1 ’IcfuKpd-rrjs pev ovv im- 

’ aKovaas tw hoypan Trjs naTptSos eXatfivponwXrjae 

tov twv dewv KoapLov o Se Tvpavvos opyiadels tols 
'A drjvatots eypaipe npos avrovs emoToXrjv Toiad- 

T7]V. 

“ Aiovvmos 'Adrjvalwv Tjj fiovArj Kal ™ 8 rjpw ev 
pev. irpaTTeiv ovk emT'qSelov earn ypd<f>eiv, i-rrel 
tovs deoiis Kal KaTa yrjv Kal KaT<i ddXaTTav lepo- 
ovXeiTe Kal to aydXpaTa ra els dvddeaiv v<f>' rjpwv 
toIs deois aneoTaXpeva irapeXopevot. KaTeKoijjaTe 
Kai 77 epl tovs peylaTovs t tov dediv r/ae^KaTe, uepl 
tov 'AiroXXcuva tov ev AeAe/iots Kal tov Ala tov 
’OX vpmov.” 

4 'AdrjvaXot pi v ovv nepl to delov Toiaur’ eirpa£av. 


1 So Dindorf: StaBpei/iy. 
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the Lacedaemonians, who were fighting on the side 347/6 b 
of the Phocians and received pay out of all propor¬ 
tion to the number of soldiers they sent out, shared 
in the seizure. This period brought it to pass for the 
Athenians that they sinned against the divine powers 
to such an extent that, shortly before the Delphian 
affair, 1 as Iphicrates was tarrying near Corcyra with a 
naval force and Dionysius the tyrant of Syracuse had 
shipped to Olympia and to Delphi statues cunningly 
wrought in gold and ivory, Iphicrates, chancing to fall 
in with the ships that were conveying these statues, 
seized them and sent word to the Athenian people 
inquiring what he should do with them ; whereat the 
Athenians instructed him not to raise questions about 
what concerned the gods but to give his attention to 
seeing that his soldiers were well fed. Now Iphicrates, 
obeying the decision of his country, sold as booty the 
works of art belonging to the gods. The tytant, filled 
with rage at the Athenians, wrote them a letter of 
the following tenor : 

“ Dionysius to the Senate and Assembly of the 
Athenians : It is inappropriate to wish you to do well 
since you are committing sacrilege 2 against the gods 
both on land and on sea, and, having made off with 
the statues which had been sent by us to be dedicated 
to the gods, you have turned them into coin and have 
committed impiety toward the greatest of the gods, 
Apollo, whose abode is Delphi, and Olympian Zeus.” 

Such now was the conduct of the Athenians toward 

1 Perhaps on the occasion mentioned in Book 15. 47. 7. 

a An interesting complaint in view of Aelian, Var. Hist. 

1. 20 : AiovtWs (the Elder ?) ef amvrtav twv ev Zvpaxovaais 
Upwv eavXrjae ra xpijftara. For the probable occasion of this 
letter see Book 15. 47. 7. 
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/cat ravra evyopLevot rov ' AnoXXojva rrarpdiov av- 
t&v elvat /cat rrpoyovov Aa/ceSat/toftot Se rip rrepl 
AeXtjiovs pavreltp xp-qaaptevot koX rrjv davpta^o- 
pevrjv rrapa rraot noXtrelav Sta rovrov Krrjaaptevot 
/cat 7T€pl rdiv pteytOTOiV ert KCU vvv rov 6eov errepoj- 
rdivres eroXpLiqoav rots ro lepov ovXrjtjaoL kolvo)- 
vrjoat t rjs napavoptlas. 

58. Kara Se rrjv BoLairlav ot ptev Oco/cets rpets 
noXeLS eyovres wxvpaiptevas, 'Opyopevov /cat Ko- 
ptovetav /cat Kopolas, Ik rovratv erroiodvro rrjv in l 
rovs Bolotovs or pare lav. evnopovptevoL Se puodo- 
(jiopaiv rrjv re ydipav ihrjovv /cat /card ras imdeaeis 

2 /cat ovptnXoKds rrepteylvovro rdiv iyxoplov. Stonep 
oi Bota/rot OXifioptevot ptev rat noXipto /cat rroXXoiis 
rdiv orpartordiv arroXoXeKores, xpy^drov Se a7ro- 
povptevoi npeofiets itjenepLipav irpos rov QlXinnov 

3 a^tovvres porjOrjaraL. 6 Se fiaoiXeiis ijSea/s opdiv rrjv 
rarrelvoatv avrdiv /cat flovXoptevos ra Aeu/crpt/ca 
(j}povrjp.ara crvcrreiXat rdiv Bolotlov oXlyovs 1 dn- 
eoretXe orpandras, avro jjlovov tjivXarroptevos ro 

4 ptrj So/cetr 2 nepiopav ro ptavretov oeavXrjpLevov. rdiv 
Se Oa)/ce ov oIkoSojiovvtwv tjipovptov rrepl ras ovo- 
pta^optevas "Afias, Kad' as iortv 'AnoXXovos aytov 
lepov, iorpdrevoav in’ avrovs ot Bota/rot. evdv 
S’ avrdiv ot ptev els ras eyytora rroXets (fivyovres 
Stecrrrdprjoav, ot S’ els rov ved a rov ’ AnoXXovos 

1 perpaucos Cospus : oi>K oXtyovs. 

1 SO Post ! SoKCLV UT). 

* So PR : veto cett. 


1 Through Ion, son of Apollo and Creusa. 

* See Plutarch, Irycurgus, 5. 3, esp. xal Karaivelv ctjyrj rov 
Qcov rj ttoXu k par Lotti raiv aXXaiv carat TToXtraaiv. 
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the divine powers, and that too though they boasted S47/6 
that Apollo was their tutelary god and progenitor. 1 
And the Lacedaemonians, though they had consulted 
the oracle of Apollo at Delphi and through it come to 
possess their constitution * * which is admired of all the 
world, though even now they still interrogate the god 
on matters of supreme importance,* had the effrontery 
to become partners in crime of those who pillaged the 
sanctuary. 

58. In Boeotia the Phocians, who held three strongly 
fortified cities, Orchomenus, Coroneia, and Corsiae, 4 
conducted from these their campaign against the 
Boeotians. Being well supplied with mercenaries they 
pillaged the country and in their thrusts and engage¬ 
ments proved superior to the inhabitants of the place. 

As a consequence the Boeotians, feeling the pinch of 
war and the loss of great numbers of their men, but 
having no financial resources, sent envoys to Philip 
with a request for assistance. The king, pleased to 
see their discomfiture and disposed to humble the 
Boeotians’ pride over Leuctra, dispatched few men, 
being on his guard against one thing only—lest he be 
thought to be indifferent to the pillaging of the oracle. 

As the Phocians were engaged in building a fortress 
near the place named Abae, 6 at which is a holy shrine 
of Apollo, the Boeotians took the field against them. 
Some of the Phocians straightway fled to the nearest 
cities and dispersed, while others took refuge in the 


* Cp. Book 14. 13. 3 : rovs AaKeSatpoviovs paXtara rots 

f * 0 * T A town sometimes included in Opuntian Locris, called 
Kopoid in Demosthenes, 19. 141 ; in Theopompus Kopoiat, 
FIIO, 1. 310. 

6 A town of Phocis near the frontiers of the Opuntian 
Locrians. 
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5 KciTcufcvyovTes els irevraKoolovs < 1 ttwXovto . noXXd 
pev ofiv Kal aXXa dela ire pi tovs O coKeis awe fir] 
yeveodai vepl tovtovs tovs ypovovs, pdXiora 8e 
to peXXov Xeyeadai. ot yap els rov veto Karatf>v- 
ydvres vrteXafiov Sia Trjs toiv deenv emKovplas 
oiodrjoeodai, TovvavTiov 8e dela Tivl irpovola Trjs 

6 TTpoOT]KOVOTjS TOLS UpOOvXoLS TlpCJplaS eTVyOV TToX- 
Xrjs yap o vorjs OTi.fid.8os vepl rov veto 1 Kal TTvpos 
ev rats OKrjvais rd>v Trefievyoraiv aTToXeXeip.pi.evov 
owe fir] rrjs ortfiaSos eKKavdeiot]s Toaavrrjv e|- 
a<j>drjvat <f>Xoya vapaSo^ws ware rov vaov Kal rovs 
KaTa7re<f>evy6ras els avrov Ooi/cet? £d>VTas Kara- 
<f>Xey6rjvai. rot? yap UpoavXoLS e'8o£e to detov pr] 
8186vai tt]V eK Trjs iKeolas avyyatpovpevrjv ao<f>d- 
Xeiav. 

59. ’Ett’ apyovros 8’ ’A drjvrjoiv 'Apylov 'Pto- 
palot KareoT-rjaav virarovs MapKov AlptXiov Kal 
Titov Kolvktlov 2 evl 8e tovtojv o Oto/ct/coj 770- 
Xepos, 81 apelvas err] 8eKa, KareXvd-r] tovSc tov rpo- 
nov. BotaiTcuv Kal O aiKeaiv TeTaireivwpevaiv 8ta to 
prjKos tov noXepov O (HKeZs pev npeafieis etjane- 
oreiXav els AaKeSalpova irepl fiorjdelas, UnapTidrai 
8e yiXlovs onXiTas e^eneptfiav OTpaTrjyov err lot7]- 
2 oavTes 'Apyl8apov tov fiaoiXea. BowoTtov 8 e 

7 rapanXr]ola>s tovtols 8 iaTtpeafievaapev(av npos Ot- 
Xlttttov Trepl ovppaylas o O1A1777TOS napaXafidjv tovs 
Q eTTaXovs ?]Kev els rrjv AoKpl8a pera noXXrjs 8vva- 

1 So PRF : vewv cett. 

3 Koivktiov PXR, Kolvrov FO] Livy, 7. 24; Fasti Consu- 
lares (see note 2 opposite). 


1 What Diodorus attributes to chance and providence, 
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temple of Apollo and perished to the number of five 347/0 
hundred. Now many other divine visitations fell to 
the lot of the Phocians about this period, and in par¬ 
ticular the one that I am about to relate. The men 
who had taken refuge in the temple supposed that 
their lives would be saved through the intervention 
of the gods, but on the contrary through some divine 
Providence 1 they met with the punishment temple- 
robbers well deserve. For there was a quantity of 
rushes about the temple, and a fire had been left 
behind in the tents of the men who had fled, with the 
result that the rushes caught fire and such a great 
conflagration was touched off so miraculously that the 
temple was consumed and the Phocians who had fled 
to it for refuge were burned alive. Indeed it became 
apparent that the gods do not extend to temple- 
robbers the protection generally accorded to sup¬ 
pliants. 

59. When Archias was archon at Athens, the 340/5 
Romans elected Marcus Aemilius and Titus Quinctius 
consuls. 2 During their term of office the Phocian War, 
after lasting for ten 3 years, was terminated in the 
following manner. Since the Boeotians and the Pho¬ 
cians were utterly dejected by the length of the war, 
the Phocians dispatched envoys to Lacedaemon 
asking for reinforcements, and the Spartans sent a 
thousand hoplites in charge of whom as general they 
placed their king Archidamus. Similarly the Boeotians 
sent an embassy to Philip proposing an alliance, and 
Philip, after taking over the Thessalians, entered Lo- 


Pausanias, 10. 35. 3, lays upon the Thebans : avroifs re ol 
©ijjSatot Toils iKeras Kal to Upov . . . e&ooav nvpl. 

3 Livy, 7. 24 gives L. Furius Camillus and Appius Claudius 
Crassus. The latter is named in the Fasti Consulares. 

3 Cp. chaps. 14. 3 and 23. 1. 
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pews. KaraXafiwv Se <I>dAat/cov naXiv rrjs orparrj- 
yias rj^iwpevov teal to rwv 1 piado^opwv eyovra 
nXijdos napeoKeva^ero naparaijei Kpivai rov no- 
Xepov 6 Se OaXaiKos ev rfj Ni/caia Siarplfiwv /cat 
dewpwv avrov ovk d^topayov ovra Sienpeofievoaro 
7 rpos rov fiaoiXea nepl SiaXvaewv. yevope vtjs S’ 
opoXoyias wore rov OaAat kov per a. rwv orpanw- 
rwv dneXBelv onoc * fiovXoiro, ovros pev vnocmovSos 
eis rr/v YleXonovvrjOov aneywprjoe* perd rwv ptodo- 
<f>opwv, ovrwv oKraKicrxiXlwv, oi Se Owxeis ovvrpt- 
fievres rats eXnioi napeSwKav eavrovs rw <&iXlnnw. 
6 Se fiacnXevs dvev payys dveXniorws KaraXvaas 
rov tepov noXepov ovv-qSpeve perd Boiwrwv /cat 
QerraXwv. eiepivev ovv cruvayayeiv* to rwv ’Apejn- 
Krvovwv ovviSpLov /cat rovrw rr/v nepl rwv oXwv 
Siayvwaiv emrpetpat. 

60. 'ESo^ei' ovv rocs ovveSpois peraSovvai rw Ot- 
Xlttttw /cat Tots' dnoyovots avrov rrjs 'Apefauervo- 
vias /cat Svo tjjrj<f>ovs eyew, as nporepov oi Kara- 
noXeprjdivres Oco/cets elyov rwv S’ enl Oco/ceuat 6 

1 to tuiv deleted by Dindorf; Fischer suggests bcavov. 

3 So Schafer: ottov RF, oVotc PX. 

* So Hertlein : dveyiopyoe. 

4 So Hertlein and Madvig (cp. Book 17. 4. 2): avveardyeiv 
P, ovyeardyeiv cett. 

6 So Sherman ; bn6 Ouikcvoi Weiske ; tuiv ev Botarrofc 
Schafer : Tali' S’ ev Oai/mjcri. Beloch, Grieehische Geschichte *, 
3. 1.512, note 1 would read Tali' ev OawccOot rpiiov [/cat ct/coot]. 


1 This town commanded the pass of Thermopylae. 

3 Cp. Demosthenes, 19. 230, who gives the figure 10,000 

foot and 1000 horse. Diodorus omits all the details of the 

Peace of Philocrates and the embassy leading up to it. For 
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cris with a large army. And when he had overtaken 346/5 
Phalaecus, who had again been granted the general¬ 
ship and had the main body of the mercenaries, Philip 
prepared to decide the war by a pitched battle. But 
Phalaecus, who was tarrying in Nicaea 1 and saw that 
he was no match for Philip, sent ambassadors to the 
king to treat for an armistice. An agreement was 
reached whereby Phalaecus with his men should 
depart whithersoever he wished, and he then, under 
terms of the truce, withdrew to the Peloponnese with 
his mercenaries to the number of eight thousand, 2 but 
the Phocians, whose hopes were now completely 
crushed, surrendered to Philip. The king, having 
without a battle unexpectedly terminated the Sacred 
War, sat in council with the Boeotians and the Thes¬ 
salians. As a result he decided to call a meeting of 
the Amphictyonic Council and leave to it the final 
decision on all the issues at stake. 

60. The members of the Council then passed a decree 
admitting Philip and his descendants to the Amphic- 
tyonic Council and according him two votes which 
formerly had been held by the Phocians, 3 now de¬ 
feated in war. They also voted that the three cities 4 * 

an account of this see Pickard-Cambridge, Cambridge Ancient 
History, 6. 233 ff. 

3 For the reorganization of the votes in the Amphictyonic 
League see P.-W. Realencyclopadie, 4. 2681 ff., and Beloch, 
Grieehische Geschichte 1 , 3. 1. 512, note 4; and Pickard- 
Cambridge, Cambridge Ancient History, 6. 241. 

4 These seem to be the three Boeotian cities in the hands of 
the Phocians (cp. chaps. 56. 2 and 58. 1). The MSS. read 
“ in the land of the Phocians ” which is inconsistent with 
section 2 below and other accounts ( e.g . Demosthenes, 19. 

325, where two of the towns mentioned, Orchomenus and 
Coroneia, are said to have been enslaved). (Cp. also Pau- 
sanias, 10. 3.) 
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Tpidiv noXeojv rrepieXelv ra Telxy Ka 'i fiySefitav 
KOLvajvlav eivai rot? Ooikeucti rou lepov pn]8e tov 
ApL<f>LKTVovLKov avveSplov pLTj e£eivai 8e avrols 
p,rjT€ LTTTTOVS p,r)T€ OTtAcL KTTjOaodai, piexpis av ov 

ra xP’nt laTa exTiococn raj Beq> ra aeavXrjp,eva- tovs 
8e 77 e<f>evyoTas Ttuv OtoKewv Kal tS>v aXXaiv rwv 
p.€T€oxrjKOTwv rrjs lepoavXlas evayeis eivai Kal 
dyujyipiovs ttovto dev ras 8e voXeis a-ndoas ratv 
<t>aiK£(uv KaraoKatpai Kal pieroiKiaai els xiop.as, J>v 
eKaoTrjV p,rj nXelov eyeiv oiKiatv TrevmjKovra, p.rj 8’ 
eXarTov Siecrravai 1 araSlov ras Kwfias air' dXXrjXajv 
eyeiv 8e OaiKetj ti )v ^aipav Kal <f>epeiv Kar eviav- 
rov Taj 0eaj <f>opov raXavra e£yKovra pieypis av 
eKTiaaxn ra aTToypa<f>evra xPVf JLaTa KaT “ T V v 
lepoavXlav riBevai 8e Kal top ay diva rdtv llvBlajv 
OiAi7777oi' p.€Ta Bo icoTtov Kal ©eTTaXdiv 8ia TO 
KopivBlovs ’ p.ereaxyxevai rot? OajKeucri rrjs els to 
Oeiov vapavopilas' tovs 8c ’Ap.<f>iKTvovas Kal tov 
OlAl777ror TCL 077Aa TCOV <I>a)Kea)r Kal tGsv pua9o<f>6- 
pcov KaTaTreTpoKOTrrjaai Kal to. Xelipava avTcov 
KafaKavcrai Kal tovs ittttovs avo86<j0ai. a.KoXovda>s 
8 e tovtois 81 eTa^av oi 'Apuf>iKTvoves to. nepl ttjv 
empieXeiav tov piavrelov Kal TaXXa Ttavra to. vpos 
evoefieiav Kal Koivr/v elpijvr/v Kal opiovoiav tols "EA- 
Xrjcnv avrjKovra. p.eTa 8e Tavra OiAi77770? p,ev to. 
8e8oyfieva tois 'Ap.<fnKTVooi ovyKaTaaTTjeras Kal 

1 So Post: fiijSe Steuravai eAarrov. 

8 No satisfactory explanation of the MSS. reading Kopir- 
BLovs has been offered. Wesseling suggests a lacuna before 
Sid to KopivBlovs, Fischer after. According to chap. 29. 1 
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in the possession of the Phocians should have their 84«/51 
walls removed and that the Phocians should have no 
participation in the shrine of Delphi or in the Council 
of the Amphictyons; that they should not be permitted 
to acquire either horses or arms until they should have 
repaid to the god the monies they had pillaged ; that 
those of the Phocians who had fled and any others 
who had had a share in robbing the sanctuary were to 
be under a curse and subject to arrest wherever they 
might be ; that all the cities of the Phocians were to 
be razed and- the men moved to villages, no one of 
which should have more than fifty houses, and the 
villages were to be not less than a stade distant 
from one another ; that the Phocians were to possess 
their territory and to pay each year to the god a 
tribute of sixty talents until they should have paid 
back the sums entered in the registers at the time of 
the pillaging of the sanctuary. Philip, furthermore, 
was to hold the Pythian games together with the 
Boeotians and Thessalians, 1 since the Corinthians had 
shared with the Phocians in the sacrilege committed 
against the god. The Amphictyons and Philip were 
to hurl the arms of the Phocians and their mercenaries 
down the crags and burn what remained of them and 
to sell the horses. In similar tenor the Amphictyons 
laid down regulations for the custody of the oracle 
and other matters affecting due respect for the gods 
and the general peace and concord of the Greeks. 
Thereafter, when Philip had helped the Amphictyons 
give effect to their decrees and had dealt courteously 
1 See Pickard-Cambridge, Cambridge Ancient History, 6. 

240 ff. 


Athenians, Lacedaemonians and “ some others of the 
Peloponnesians ” sided with the Phocians. 
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•npos rravras 1 <f>t.Xo<f>povrj9els enavfjXdev els Mcwce- 
Sovlav, ov povov 8 o£av evoefieias Kal aperfjs arpa- 
rrjyiKrjs TrepnreTroiripevos, aXXa Kal rrpos tt)v 
peXXovaav avij-qaiv avTw ylveo9ai peyaXa rrpoKar- 

5 eoKevaapevos. eve9vpei yap tt}s 'EAAdSo? oltto- 
Seiy0rjvai orpaTTjyds avTOKpariap Kal rov 77 pos 
Ylepaas eljeveyKeiv noXepov orrep Kal awe fir] 
yeveoOai. aXXa rrepl pev tovtojv ev tois oIkclols 
ypovois t a Kara pepos avayparpopev, vvv 8’ errl to 
awe-yes tt js laroplas Tpei)i6pe9a. 

61. AiKaiov 8’ elvai voplt,opev nparrov avaypatpai 
rr/v Ik 0ea>v yevopevr/v rots els to pavrelov napa- 
vevoprjKoai * KoXaaiv. oXcos yap ov povov tois 
avdevrais rrjs lepoavXtas, aXXa Kal rraai rots TTpoa- 
atpapevois povov rrjs napavoplas arrapalTrjTos €K 

2 t ov Saipovlov eTTT]KoXov0T]oe Tipaipia. o pev yap 
apyireKTOiv rrjs KaraX-qtpeoJS rov lepov O iXoprjXos 
Kara Tiva rreplaraaiv noXepiKrjv eavrov KareKprf- 
pviaev, 6 Se aSeXij>os avrov ’Ovopapyos SiaSe£a- 
pevos TYjv to>v aTTOvorj0evTO)v OTparrjyiav pera 
T<w avpTrapara^apevivv ev OerraXla QojKeoav Kal 

3 pia9o<j>6po)v KaraKOTrels earavpat9rj. o Se rplros 
Kal vXeiaTa tu>v ava9rj par ojv KaraKorpas OdoAAo? 
TToXvypoviip voaep voayaas ovS’ aTToXv0rjvai avv- 
ropojs rrjs Ttpajplas rjSvvrfit). o 8’ em rraoi Oa- 
XaiKos ra Xeufiava tt}s lepoavXlas dvaXafidiv ev 
nXavais Kal peyaXois <f>o$QiS Kal klvSvvols e<f>' 
LKavov ypovov efiuoaev, ovy Iva paKapuorepas ye- 
vrjrai T<bv avvaae{5r)oavT<x>v, aXX' Iva -nXeloi ypovov 

1 rrpos -rravras Kallenberg (cp. chap. 89. 2), rravras Dindorf: 

’ So Dindorf: rraprjvop-qKom (except P rrapevopuKom). 
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with all, he returned to Macedonia, having not merely 346/s b.c. 
won for himself a reputation for piety and excellent 
generalship, but having also made important prepara¬ 
tions for the aggrandizement that was destined to be 
his. For he was ambitious to be designated general 
of Hellas in supreme command and as such to prose¬ 
cute the war against the Persians. And this was what 
actually came to pass. But these events we shall 
record severally in their proper periods ; we shall now 
proceed with the thread of our narrative. 

61. But first it is only right, so we think, to record 
the punishment which was visited by the ‘gods upon 
those who had committed the outrage on the oracle. 

For, speaking generally, it was not merely the. per¬ 
petrators of the sacrilege but all persons who had 
the slightest connection with the sacrilege that were 
hounded by the inexorable retribution sent of Heaven. 

In fact the man who first schemed for the seizure of 
the shrine, Philomelus, in a crisis of the war hurled 
himself over a cliff - , 1 while his brother Onomarchus, 
after taking over the command of his people, now 
become desperate, was cut to pieces in a battle in 
Thessaly, along with the Phocians and mercenaries of 
his command, and crucified.’ The third in succession 
and the one who coined into money most of the dedi¬ 
cations, Phayllus, 3 fell ill of a lingering disease and so 
was unable even to secure a quick release from his 
punishment. And the last of all, Phalaecus, who had 
gathered the remnants of the pillaged property, passed 
his life for a considerable length of time wandering 
about in great fear and danger, though it was not 
Heaven’s intent that he should be happier than those 
who participated with him in the sacrilege, but that 

1 See chap. 31. ’ See chap. 35. . 3 See chap. 38. 
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arpe^Xw9els Kal voXXoZs Si a rr/v arvylav yevopevos 
4 yvwpipos vepifidrjrov eyr] rrjv ovpuf>opdv. ovros 
yap perd rrjv €K rrjs opoXoylas 1 <f>vyr]V perd rwv 
pio9ocf>6pwv to pev vpwrov Sierpi^ev vepl rrjv 
IleXovovvrjaov, c Twiywv rovs arpanwras Ik rwv 
lepoavXr]9evrwv Xeupdvwv, perd Se ravra iv Ko- 
piv9w pia9waapevos vXoZa <f>oprr)yd peyaXa Kal 
reaaapas eywv rjpioXlas vapeaKevdt,ero vpos rov 
els ’ IraXlav Kal TiiKeXlav rrXovv, voplt,wv iv rov- 
rois r oZs TOTTOLS rj KaraXrjif)ecr9al nva voXiv rj rev- 
£ecr9a i puo9o(f>oplas’ irvyyave yap AevKavoZs vpos 
Tapavrlvovs ovveorrjKws voXepos. vpos Se rovs 
avpvXeovras e<fn] peravepvros vXeZv vv6 rwv i£ 
'IraXlas Kal ZiKeXlas. 

62. , E/07rAeuo'ai'Tos' S’ avrov Kal veXaylov yevo- 
pevov orpanwral rives rwv iv rip peylcnw vXoltp 
Kopul,op.evwv, wvep avros 6 OaAai/co? ivevXei, 
Xoyov dXXtjXois iSlSoaav vvovoovvres prjSeva pera- 
vepifjaa9ai cr(f>as‘ ovre yap fjyepovas iwpwv avd 
rwv imKaXovpevwv avpvXeovras ov9' 6 vXovs rjv 
2 oXlyos, aXXa voXvs vveKeiro 2 Kal yaXevos. Siovep 
dviarovvres dpa roZs Xeyopevois Kal <f>ofiovpevoi 
rrjv Siavovnov or pare lav avvloravro Kal paXio9' 
ol ras rjyepovlas eyovres rwv pia9o(f>opwv. reXos 
Se avaaapevoi ra £l<f>r) Kal KaravXrjgapevoi rov 
re OaAai kov Kal rov Kvfiepvtfrrjv rjvdyKaaav els 
rovvlaw vdXiv dvovXeZv. to S’ avro Kal rwv iv 
roZs aXXois vXolois Kopi^opevwv voirjodvrwv Kar- 
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by being tortured longer and by becoming known to 348/6 n.<. 
many for his misfortunes, his sad fate might become 
notorious. For when he had taken flight with his 
mercenaries following the agreement, 1 he first 
sojourned in the Peloponnese, supporting his men on 
the last remnants of the pillaging, but later he hired 
in Corinth some large freighters and with four light 
vessels prepared for the voyage to Italy and Sicily, 
thinking that in these regions he would either seize 
some city or obtain service for pay, for a war was in 
progress, as it chanced, between the Lucanians and 
the Tarentines. To his fellow passengers he said 
that he was making the voyage because he had been 
summoned by the people of Italy and Sicily. 

62. When he had sailed out of the harbour and was 
on the high seas, some of the soldiers who were in the 
largest ship, on which Phalaecus himself was a pas¬ 
senger, conferred with one another because they sus¬ 
pected that no one had sent for them. For they could 
see on board no officers sent by the peoples who were 
soliciting aid, and the voyage in prospect was not 
short, but long and dangerous. Accordingly, since 
they not only distrusted what they had been told but 
also feared the overseas campaign, they conspired 
together, above all those who had commands among 
the mercenary troops. Finally drawing their swords 
and menacing Phalaecus and the pilot they forced 
them to reverse their course. And when those who 
were sailing in the other boats also did the same, they 

1 See chap. 59. 3, which hardly justifies the phrase etc rifs 
alx^oXwalas. 

1 So Sherman (cp. chap. 59. 3); eVej (fipias Capps : ai’xpa- 

2 iroXiis uireVn to Dindorf: ttXovs mreKeiTO fityas. 
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3 eirXevaav els ttjv HeXoirovvTjaov. adpocadevres 8 
els M aXeav axpav ttjs AaKwvucrjs eKet KareXajiov 
€K KprjTTjs KaTaireirXevKOTas Kviooolovs irpeafdets 
eirl avvaycoyfj puadocjiopwv aiv 8taXeydevroiv rw re 
OaAatVoj /cat rot? Tjyepoat /cat Sovtwv a£toA6yovs 
rovs ptadovs peTa tovtcov airavTes e^eirXevaav. 
Karapavres Se rfjs Kprjrrjs els Kva laaov evdvs i(j 
e<f>68ov itoXlv KareXafiovTo ttjv KaXovpevrjv Avktov. 

4 rot? Se Avktlols ex Trjs iraTpiSos eKireirraiKom 
irapaSo^os Kat avVTopos etfxxvy fSorjde ta. irepl yap 
rovs avrovs xpovous TapavTtvwv StairoXepovvrwv 
irpos Aevxavovs /cat npos AaKeSatpovtovs ovras 
npoyovovs eavraiv TrepifiavTOJV irpeofiets irepl fiorj- 
delas ot pev Hirapitdrat 8ta ttjv avyyevetav 
irpodvpws e xovres avppaxTjaat ra^ea/? Swapuv 
rjdpoit,ov irel,tKrjv re /cat vovtlktjv /cat ravTTjs arpa- 
Trjyov aireSeti-av ’ApxlSapov tov fiacr iXea- peX- 
Xovtwv S’ diralpeiv els ttjv ’IraXlav, rj^toiaav ol 
Avktloi it pair ov avrols poijdijoai- ot Se Aa/ceSai- 
povLOL ireiadevres /cat irXevaavres els ttjv K prjTTjv 
rovs piodoj>opovs evtKrjaav, rot? Se Avktlols 
dveacoaav ttjv iraTpl8a. 

63. Mera Se raura o pev ’Apx&apos irAevoas 
els ttjv TraAtav /cat avppaxrjaas rot? TapavrtVot? 
ev tlvl pd-XH Staywvtadpevos Xapirpebs eTeXevTrjaev, 
avrjp /card pev ttjv aTpaTTjytav Kat tov aXXov filov 
eiratvovpevos, /cara Se ttjv irpos Oa/zcet? avppaxtav 
povrjv fiAaa<f>rjpovpevos> dis pdXtoT atrto? yeyofaj? 

2 Trjs tuiv AeXefxhv KaraXrjipeois ■ ’ApytSapos pev 
ovv efiacriAevcre toiv AaKeSatpovliov ei~rj Tpla irpos 
Tot? etKoat, ttjv S’ dpxrjv 8taS e^dpevos *Ayts o 
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put in again at a Peloponnesian harbour. Then they 3 *®/ & B - 0, 
gathered at the Malean promontory in Laconia and 
there found Cnossian envoys who had sailed in from 
Crete to enlist mercenaries. After these envoys had 
conversed with Phalaecus and the commanders andhad 
offered rather high pay, they all sailed off with them. 

Having made port at Cnossus in Crete, they immedi¬ 
ately took by storm the city called Lyctus. 1 But to 
the Lyctians, who had been expelled from their native 
land, there appeared a miraculous and sudden rein¬ 
forcement. For at about the same time the people of 
Tarentum were engaged in prosecuting a war against 
the Lucanians and had sent to the Lacedaemonians, 
who were the stock of their ancestors, envoys soliciting 
help, whereupon the Spartans, who were willing to 
join them because of their relationship, quickly as¬ 
sembled an army and navy and as general in command 
of it appointed King Archidamus. But as they were 
about to set sail for Italy, a request came from the 
Lyctians to help them first. Consenting to this, the 
Lacedaemonians sailed to Crete, defeated the mer¬ 
cenaries and restored to the Lyctians their native 
land. 

63. After this Archidamus sailed to Italy andjoined 
forces with the Tarentines but lost his life fighting 
gallantly in battle. He was praised for his ability as 
general and for his conduct on the whole, though in 
the matter of the Phocian alliance alone he was severely 
criticized as the one who was chiefly responsible for 
the seizure of Delphi. Now Archidamus was king of 
the Lacedaemonians for twenty-three years, and Agis 

1 An important Cretan city, neighbour of Cnossus and 
frequently engaged in war with Cnossus. The inhabitants 
of Lyctus called themselves colonists of Sparta ; Aristotle, 
Politics, 1271 b 28. 
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in 09 efiaaCXevoev err] SeKairevre. eiretra ol ptev 
'ApxtSdpuov fu<j0o(f)6poi pLereoxrjKOTe 9 rijs tov ptav- 
relov ovXrjoecas vtto twv A evKavwv KarrjKovrl- 
aOr/aav, 6 Se OdAai/co9 eKireudw Ik rrjs Avktov 

3 KtiSimaav TToXiopKetv eVeyeipijcrec. KaraoKevaaav- 
t 09 Se avrov ptjX 0 -vas TToXiopK-qTiKas teal rpoad- 
yovros rf] rtoXei Kepavvwv ireaovTwv avrai pev vtto 
tov delov Trvpo 9 KaTerfrXexO'rjaav, twv Se puodo- 
<j>opwv ttoXXoI TTapafiorjdovvres rais ptjxavats vtto 
tov TTvpos Ste<f>8dpr]crav ev ols rjv kcli d orpaTrjyos 

4 OaAaix:o9- evioi Se <f>amv avrov npoaKoifiaird run 
twv puo8o(f>6pwv vtto tovtov atfrayfjvat. ol Se 
TrepiXeufidevres twv piodotjropwv avaXr]^>8evTes vtto 
’HAeia>v (ftvydSwv els rrjv IleXoTTOvvrjoov eKoplaOr]- 
aav Kal perd tovtwv iiroXepovv rpos ’HAe 10119 • 

5 ’ApieaSwv Se crvvaywvtaapevwv tois ’II Aeioi9 Kai 
p-dxzi viKrjadv twv tovs </>vyaSas ttoXXol pev twv 
pua9o<j)6pwv dvrjpedrjaav, ol Se TrepiXei<f>9evTes els 
TerpaKtax^Xlovs ik,wypr]8r]aav. SieXopevwv Se twv 
re 'ApieaSwv k at 'HXelwv tovs alypaXwTovs 01 
pev ’ApieaSes tovs eavrots pepiadevras airavras 
eXatfrvpoTTwXrjaav, ol S’ ’HAeloi Sia TTjv els to 
pavreiov rapavoplav airea^a^av. 

64. Ol pev ovv rrjs lepoavXlas peTauydvTes tov¬ 
tov TOV TpOTTOV VTTO TOV Sal [lOVlOV TlpMplaS T)];lw- 
drjaav. al S’ eViaij/xorarai 7roAei9 KOLVwvrjoaoai 


1 Cp. chap. 88. 4, where nine years are allotted to A pis, as 
also in Book 17. 63. 4. The dates of the reigns are Archi- 
damus 111,361-338; Agis II, 338-331. Agis fell in the battle 
of Megalopolis in the autumn of 331. The error of fifteen 
years seems to have arisen from the fact that in this passage 
(placed under year 346) Diodorus records the death of Archi- 
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his son succeeded to the throne and ruled for fifteen 1 346/5 
years. After the death of Archidamus his merce¬ 
naries, who had participated in plundering the shrine, 
were shot down by the Lucanians, whereas Phalaecus, 
now that he had been driven out of Lyctus, attempted 
to besiege Cydonia. He had constructed siege engines 
and was bringing them up against the city when light¬ 
ning descended and these structures were consumed 
by the divine fire, and many of the mercenaries in 
attempting to save the engines perished in the flames. 
Among them was the general Phalaecus. But some 
say that he offended one of the mercenaries and was 
slain by him. The mercenaries who survived were 
taken into their service by Eleian exiles, were then 
transported to the Peloponnese, and with these exiles 
were engaged in war against the people of Elis. 1 2 
When the Arcadians joined the Eleians in the struggle 
and defeated the exiles in battle, many of the mer¬ 
cenaries were slain and the remainder, about four 
thousand, were taken captive. After the Arcadians 
and the Eleians had divided up the prisoners, the Ar¬ 
cadians sold as booty all who had been apportioned 
to them, while the Eleians executed their portion 
because of the outrage committed against the oracle. 

64. Now the participants in the sacrilege met in 
this fashion with their just retribution from the deity. 
And the most renowned cities because of their part 

damus (which occurred in 338) and the succession of Agis. 
From 346 to 331 would give fifteen years. (For a full dis¬ 
cussion of the date of the battle of Megalopolis in relation 
to Alexander’s march see Beloch, 3. 2. § 130 ; also Tarn, 
Cambridge Ancient History, 6. 443-445.) 

2 Cp. Demosthenes, 19. 260 ; Pausanias, 4. 28. 4 and 
5. 4. 9. There seems to be no later reference in Diodorus 
to this war, which occurred about 343/2. 
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tt}s irapavopilas varepov vtt ’Avrnrarpov Kara- 
TToXepLTjOelaat. rrjv rjyepovlav ap,a xal ttjv eXevdepiav 

2 aTreftaXov. at Se ratv ev Qaixevcnv rjyefiovojv yv- 
vaXxes nepidep-evai tovs xP va °vs ex AeA (f>(x>v oppiovs 
olxelas tt)s aoefielas TlfUtipiMS eTvyov 7] fiev yap 
tov rfjs 'EXevrjs yeyevrjfievov tfropeoaoa els erai- 
pLKTjv alayvvrjv eve-neae xal to xaXXos npoefiaXe 
toTs e£vfipl£,eiv irpoaipov fiivo is, rj Se tov rijs ’Epi- 
<f>v Xtjs nepidepievT] rijs olxlas viro tov TTpeafSvT&Tov 
tS)v vl&v m to piavlas epnTvpioOelanr)s fieTa TavTTjS 
Z,£>oa KaT€<f>Xeydri. oi p,ev ovv tov Saipiovlov xaTa- 
tf>poveXv ToXfiycravTes tov elprjpJvov Tpoirov vi to toiv 

3 detov TipLcopias rj^uo0T)oav, 6 Se toj 1 /xavTetoj fioT)- 
6-qoas OtAt7T7ros ai to tovtojv toiv ypovcov del /xaA- 
Aov av£op,evos to TeXevTaXov Sia tt]v els to Oelov 
evoefieiav rjyefxwv d-neSelyOr) Trjs 'EAAdSoj TraorjS 

xal p,eyloTrjv fiaoiXelav twv xaTa tt]V YZvpionrjv 
TrepieTToir)aaTO . 

'Hp.et? Se dpxovvTots SieXrjXvOoTes tov lepov 
noXepLOV eTrdvLpiev eirl Tas eTepoyeveXs irpa^eis. 

65. Kava yap ttjv HixeXLav Hvpaxocnoi crTaoia- 
£ovt€s irpos aXXrjXovs xal Tvpavvlai noXXats xal 
noixlXais SovXeveiv avayxa^opievoi npeafieis e£- 
eTTepufjav els Kopivdov, a£iovvTes avToXs anoaTeXXai 
ot paTrjyov tov empLeXrjaopLevov Trjs noXeios xai 
xaTaXvaovTa tt]V tcjv t vpavveXv emfiaXopievaJv nXeov- 

2 e£lav. ol Se xpivovTes Sixaiov elvai tois diroyovois 

1 tovtoj before raj deleted by Dindorf. 

1 Presumably refers to Antipater’s invasion of the Pelo- 
ponnese and the defeat of Agis, cp. Book 17. 63. 1-3 and 

73. 5-6, and also to the defeat of Athens after the Lamian 
War, cp. Book 18. 18. 1-6. 
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in the outrage were later defeated in war by Anti- 346/5 
pater, 1 and lost at one and the same time their leader¬ 
ship and their freedom. The wives of the Phocian 
commanders who had worn the gold necklaces taken 
from Delphi met with punishment befitting their im¬ 
piety. For one of them who had worn the chain 
which had belonged to Helen of Troy sank to the 
shameful life of a courtesan and flung her beauty 
before any who chose wantonly to abuse it, and 
another, who put on the necklace of Eriphyle, 2 had 
her house set on fire by her eldest son in a fit of mad¬ 
ness and was burned alive in it. Thus those who had 
the effrontery to flout the deity met just retribution 
in the manner I have described at the hands of the 
gods, while Philip who rallied to the support of the 
oracle added continually to his strength from that 
time on and finally because of his reverence for the 
gods was appointed commander of all Hellas and 
acquired for himself the largest kingdom in Europe. 

Now that we have reported in sufficient detail the 
events of the Sacred War, we shall return to events of 
a different nature. 

65. In Sicily 3 the Syracusans, who were engaged 
in civil strife and were forced to live as slaves under 
many varied tyrannies, sent ambassadors to Corinth 
with the request that the Corinthians should dispatch 
to them as general a man who would administer their 
city and curb the ambitions of those who aimed to 
become tyrants. The Corinthians, concluding that it 

3 Wife of Amphiaraiis. She was bribed by a necklace 
given her by Polyneices to induce her husband to take part 
in the expedition of the Seven against Thebes. Amphiaraus 
met his death and she was slain in revenge by her son 
Alcmaeon. 

3 Last mentioned chap. 45. 9. 
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f3or)9eiv ei/rq(f>loavro rreprreiv arparrjyov TipoXeovra 
'Yipaiverov, 1 rrpcorevovra rdiv rroXirebv avSpela re 
Kai avveaei arparrjyiKrj Kai KadoXov rraaais rais 
aperats KeKoap.rip.evov. “Siov Se n owepr) rrepi 
rov dvSpa cruprreae'iv, o avveXafiero avrw rrpos rrjV 

3 rrjs arparrjylas alpeaiv. Ti pocfxivrjs yap 6 aSeA- 
tjjos avrov rrpoeycjv rd>v KopivdUov ttXovtw re Kai 
roXpr] rraXai pev rjv tftavepos rvpawlSos opeyopevos, 
rore 8e rovs d-nopovs avaXapfiavoov Kai rravonXias 3 
KaraoKeva^opevos Kai rovs rrovqporarovs eyevv 
peQ' eavrov Kara rrp> ayopav rrepirjei, ou Ttpoa-noiov- 
pevos on rvpawos ion, ra Se rrjs rvpavviSos 

4 epya Sia-nparropevos. 6 Se T ipoXeojv aXXorpidi- 

raros oiv povapylas to pev -npoyrov erreyeipei rrei- 
Oeiv rov dSeXfjiov diroarrjvai rrjs imfioXrjs, <i>s 8’ 
ovx vrrrjKovev, aXX' alel Kai p&XXov errereivero rfj 
roXprj, aSvvarwv avrov Xoycp SiopOdraaaOai rrepi- 

6 rrarovvra 3 Kara rrjV ayopav arreoefraijev. dopvfiov 
8e yevopivov Kai raiv rroXirdjv avvSpapovrwv Sia 
re to rrapaSo^ov Kai rrjv Setvorrjra rrjs rrpatjeojs 
ordais eylvero. ol pev yap ecj>aoav SeTv cl>s ip<f>vXiov 
(f>6vov rrerrpayora rov TipoXeovra rvyxaveiv rrjs Ik 
raiv vopwv npa>pias, ol 8e rovvavrlov arrej>alvovro 

6 8 etv 1 erraivelv rov avSpa ws rvpavvoKrovov. rrjs 8e 
yepovaias ovveSpevovorjs ev rep fiovXevrrjpup Kai 

1 TiftoSijftou Plutarch, Timoleon , 3 ; cp. Clasen, Timoleon, 
p. 13; Holm, Oeschichte Siciliens, 2. 194, 464. 

* wavowAiW Fischer. 

* Hertlein : -neparaTtav (mu it. PX). 

* Stir added by Fischer (cp. Books 12. 55. 8 ; 16. 84. 5). 
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was only right to assist people who were offshoots of 346/5 b.c. 
themselves, 1 voted to send as general Timoleon, son 
of Timaenetus, a man of highest prestige amongst his 
fellow citizens for bravery and sagacity as a general 
and, in a word, splendidly equipped with every virtue. 

A peculiar coincidence befell him which contributed 
toward his being chosen to the generalship. Timo- 
phanes, his brother, a man of outstanding wealth and 
effrontery amongst the Corinthians, had for some time 
past been clearly aiming at a tyranny and at the 
moment was winning the poor to his cause and laying 
up a store of suits of armour and parading about the 
market-place accompanied by a band of ruffians, not 
actually claiming to be tyrant but practising the arts 
of tyranny. Timoleon, who was much averse to the 
rule of one man, first attempted to dissuade his 
brother from his overt attempt, but when the latter 
refused to heed and continued all the more his head¬ 
strong career, Timoleon, being unable by reasoning 
with him to make him mend his ways, put him to 
death as he was promenading in the market-place. 1 
A scuffle ensued and a mob of citizens came surging 
up stirred by the surprising character and the enor¬ 
mity of the deed, and dissension broke out. One side 
claimed that as the perpetrator of a kin-murder Timo¬ 
leon should receive the punishment prescribed by 
the laws, whereas the other party asserted just the 
opposite, that they should applaud him as a tyran¬ 
nicide. When the senate met to deliberate in the 

1 Syracuse was a Corinthian colony founded in 734. 

s According to Plutarch the murder of Timophanes (not by 
Timoleon’s own hand) occurred about twenty years before Ti- 
moleon’s departure for Syracuse. Diodorus’ account should 
be compared with Plutarch’s and Nepos’ Timoleon. 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY 


Trjs rrepl rrjv irpa^ip ap,<f>Lafir[T'qO€OJS Irrl to crvve- 
8piov dpa7rep,(j)6eloTjS ol p,ev 1^8pol tov Ti/xoAeovroj 
KarTjyopovv, ol 8e -yapUarepoi ovprjyopovPTes crvv- 

7 eftovXevop odo^eip top dphpa. aKplrov S’ en Trjs 
£,7]Trjcrea)s ovorjs KaTirtXevaap Ik tuip HvpaKova- 
odip ol TTpecrfieis Kal Trj yepovala rds IptoXos 
hrjXdioaPTes tj£Iovp ttjp Taylar-qp anoaTeiXai top 

8 (JTpaTTjyop. eS o£ep oup ra> crvpeSpup TrepLueTP top 
TipoAeovra Kal rrpos to KaTopdcboai ttjp npa^tp 
£lpas TiPas Kal rrapaSoljovs alplaeis avrip vpo- 
€07]Kap- hiefSefSaudaavTo yap, lap p,ep KaXtos dp£r] 
to>p ZvpaKoolujp, Kplpeip avTOP TvpappoKTOPOP, lap 

9 Se nXeopeKTiKcoTepop, aSeX<f>ov <f>opla. 6 Se Ti/xo- 
Xlaip ovx ovtoj Sia top ImKpepaodePTa (frofiop vtto 
Trjs yepovolas <Ls Sta ttjp apeTrjP KaXd>s Kal avp,- 
<f>epoPTtos 7Tpol(JT7] Twp /card TTjP TiiKeXlap it pay- 
pLaTcop • Kap^Soviouj prep yap KaTeiroXlp,7]ae, Tas 
Se KaT€OKap,p,ePas vtto tu>p fiapfidpaip 'EAA^vt'Say 
rroXeis d7T€KaTeaT7jcr€P els tt)p l£ apxrjs KaTaaTaaip, 1 
7 racrap Se HiKeXlap rjXevBepajcre, KaOoXov Se Taj 
TivpaKovoaas Kal raj aAAaj 2 'EAAijviSaj 7roAeij 
'napaXap.fSdpojp Iprjfiovs IrTolrjae TToXvapOpunria 
Si epeyKew. 

’AAAa irepl pep tovtojp ra Kara pulpos puKpoP 
voTepop Ip tois oIkcIols ypopois dpaypdijiopep, pup 
S’ lm to ovpeyes Trjs laropias peTafiifiaoopep top 
X oyop. 

1 els TTjv e( apxrjs Karramacnv added by Fischer from Poly¬ 
bius, 23. 17. 1 ( L.C.L. ) * aAAaj added by Fischer. 
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council chamber and the matter in dispute was re- 346/51 
ferred to the session, Timoleon’s personal enemies 
denounced him, while those more favourably inclined 
rallied to his cause and counselled letting him go free. 
While the investigation was still unsettled there 
sailed into the harbour from Syracuse the ambassa¬ 
dors who, having made known their mission to the 
senate, requested them to dispatch with all speed the 
general they needed. The session accordingly voted 
to send Timoleon and, in order to ensure the success 
of the project, they proposed a strange and amazing 
alternative to him. They affirmed categorically that 
if he ruled the Syracusans fairly, they adjudged him a 
tyrannicide, but if too ambitiously, a murderer of his 
brother. 1 Timoleon, not so much in fear of the threat 
imposed on him by the senate as because of his native 
virtue, administered the government in Sicily fairly 
and profitably. For he subdued in war the Cartha¬ 
ginians, restored to their original state the Greek 
cities which had been razed by the barbarians, and 
made all Sicily independent; in a word, having found 
Syracuse and the other Greek cities depopulated 
when he took them over, he made them notably 
populous. 

These matters, however, we shall record severally 
below in their proper periods ; now we shall return 
to the thread of our narrative. 

1 Plutarch (Timoleon, 7. 2) puts this in the mouth of one 
Telecleides speaking before the assembly (brjp.os), not the 
senate. 
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Duris of Samos, historian, 119 
Dyme in Achafa, 161 
Dysnicetus (archon), 111 


Earth goddess, 311 
Eeheerates, Thessalian, 313 
Egypt, -ians, 23, 25 > , 53, 61, 63* 
67', 69*. 71, 293, 209, 211* 
"* "19*, 353, 


213*, 215*, 217,____ ..... , 

359*, 361, 363, 367*, 371’, 373», 
377‘, 379, 381, 383* 

Elis, Eleians, 9, 33, 47, 89, 123, 
125, 129, 141, 147, 165’, 167*, 
181, 187, 189, 191’, 217, 415* 
Elpines (archon), 279 
Entella in Sicily, 155 
Epameinondas, Theban comman¬ 
der, passim 
Ephesus, 85 

Ephorus, historian, 119, 279 
Epidaurus, 143 

Epistrophus, Homeric Phocian 
king, 303 

Erenucius (mil. tr.), 93 
Eretria, 161 
EriphylS, 417 
Eryx, Erycinl, 155’ 

Etesian winds, 69 
Etruscaus, 339 

Euboea, -ans, 29, 31*, 149, 189, 
191, 195, 255’ 

Eucharistus (archon), 245 
Eudamidas, Spartan commander, 

Euphron of Slcyon, 147 
Europe, 233, 249, 263, 387, 417 
Eurotas Eiver, 131 
Euthycrates of Olynthus, 389 
Evagoras, king of Cyprus 411/0- 
374/3, 81 

Evagoras II, king of Cyprus e. 

360-351, 355’, 365*, 367 
Evander (archon), 3 


r amus, Marcus ^^m. ir., co 
163, 261, 301, 327, 347 
Faliscaus, 325* 

Furius, Lucius (mil. tr.), 8: 


Gela, 265 

Gelon, Sicilian tyrant, 199 
Genucius, Gnaeus (cos.), 235 
Genuelus, Lucius (cos.), 201 
Genucius, Quintus (cos.), 245 
Gorgidas, Theban leader, 55, 93 
Greece or Hellas, Greeks or Hel- 

Hallcamassus, 205 
Hegesileds, Athenian commander, 

Helen of Troy, 417 
HellcG in Achaia and inhabitants, 
83, 85* 87 

Helissus in Arcadia, 347 
Hellas, Hellenes, passim 
Hellespont, 297, 333, 387 
Helots, 133, 137 

Heracleia, -ians, on Black Sea, 
179*, 337 

Heracleia in Trachinia, 111 
Heracleidae, 135 

Heracleides, Syracusan comman¬ 
der, 253*, 283, 285 
Heracles, 103, 107, 171, 359 

Hermeias of MethymnS, historian, 

Hermias, tyrant of Atarneus. 385’ 
Hestiaea, -aus, -otis, 29*, 81* 
Hexapyla at Syracuse, 293 
Hipparinus of Syracuse, father of 
Dion, 251*, 263 

Hipparinus of Syracuse, son of 
Dionysius I, 251, 339’ 
Hippodamus (archon), 51 
Hipponium, -atae, 13, 281 
Homer, 303, 397 

Hya or Hyampolis in Boeotia, 


Illyria, -ians, 233, 235, 237*, 239*, 
245*, 247‘, 249*, 257*, 299 
Imbros, 297 

Ionia, 85‘, 87’, 205, 369 
Ionian Sea, 249 

Iphicrates, Athenian general, 25’, 
„„ — 67 * ( eg*, 81, 127*, 


199, 295, 297*, 399’ 

Ischolas, Spartan commander, 129 
Island of Ortygia in Syracuse, 271, 
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Ismenias, Theban commander, 
149* 

Isocrates, 163 

Italy, 13, 47, 86, 265, 271, 281’, 
285’, 365, 411*, 413* 

Ithome, Mt., 137 

Jason, tyrant of Pherae, 31, 105, 

Julius’, Lucius (mil tr.), 9 
Julius, Tiberius (mil. tr.), 93 

King of the Persians, see under 
Artaxerxes II and III 

Lacedaemon, -iaus, passim 
Laches, Athenian general, 169 
Laconia, -ian, 95, 125, 127, 129, 
133, 139, 183, 413 
Lacrates, Theban general, 359, 
369, 375*, 377 

Lamius, Spartan mercenary gen¬ 
eral, 373 

Lampsacus, 163, 201 
Larissa, -aeans, 121‘, 139 
Lasion in Triphylia, 165* 
Lasthenes of Olynthus, 389 
Lavinius, Lucius (mil. tr.), 93 
Leandrias, Spartan, 103 
Lebadeia, 103 
Lechaeum, 141 
Lemnos, 297 


339 


5K2S 


283’, 287, 293, 

ithenes, Athenian commander, 
219, 221 

Leptines of Syracuse, 365 
Leucae, town in Asia at mouth of 
Hermus, 211 

Leucon, king of Bosporus, 325 
Leuctra, -ian, 39, 101*, 103*, 105, 
111, 117, 125, 153, 163, 177, 


Lucania, -ians, 249, 2 


Lucius, Quintus (mil. tr.), zi 
Lucretius (mil. tr.), 53 
Lucretius, Lucius (mil. tr.), 9, 81 
Lychnitis, lake boundary of 
Macedonia, 257 
Lycians, 205 

Lycomedes of Mantlneia, 115,123, 
139 

Lycophron of Pherae, 277, 333, 
335*, 341, 345 

Lyctus in Crete, -ians, 413*, 415 
Lydia, -ians, 205, 369, 395 
Lysistratus (archon), 119 

Macedonia, -ians, passim 
Maemilius, Gnaeus . . . Imperl- 
osus (cos.), 281 
Maenalians, 153 
Magi, 369 

Magnesians of Thessaly, 175, 319 
Malean promontory, 413 
Malian, -s, 113, 189, 281 
Manius, Gaius (mil. tr.), 93 
Manius, Publius (mil. tr.), 93 
Manlius, Aulus (mil. tr.), 7, 11 
Manlius, Gaius (mil. tr.), 93 
Manlius, Gnaeus (cos.), 317 
Manlius, Lucius (mil. tr.), 51 
Manlius, Marcus, 47 
Manlius, Paulus (mil. tr.), 161 
Mantias, Athenian general, 239, 


Libyans, 


Mantincia. -Ians. 3», 123, 171, 


Mazaeus, governor of Cilicia, 353 
Mecyberna in ChulcidicO, 387 
Medes, 199 

Megacles, brother of Dion, 253, 
267, 269 

Megalfi polis (Megalopolis), -itans, 


Locri in Itily, -ian, 251, 287 
Locris, -ians, 33, 111*, 125, 189, 
307*, 309*. 315, 317*, 319, 321*, 
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Quinctius, 

Quinctius, 


Lucius (mil. tr.), 11,18 


_7, 167, 403 
Qulntius, Gaius (cos.), 387 
Quintius, Lucius (mil. tr.), 
Quintius, Titus (cos.), 347 

Rhegium, 281, 365’ 


CU1-, .54.5, 4U.5, SUO, 

Salamis in Cyprus, -inians, 81, 
355*, 365*, 367 
Samnites, 365 
Samos, 119, 297* 

Sardinia, 13, 21 
Satyrus, actor, 391, 393’ 


Scythians, 235 
Selinus, 155 

Sellasia in Laconia, 127, 129* 
Servilius, Gaius (mil. tr.), 11 
Servilius, Lucius (mil. tr), 9 
Servilius, Quintus (mil. tr., cos. 

3, 13, 61, 111, 163, 201, 245 
Sestus on the Hellespont, 333 
Sextius, Lucius . . . Lateranu 
(cos.), 179 

Sextus, Gaius (mil. tr.), 93 
Sicanians, 265’ 

Siceliots, 267 
Sice Is, 265 

Sicily, -ians, 11, 51, 81, 137, 145 
147, 155’, 157, ~ ~ - 


lophanes. 


l»/, laa, zaa, zar-, 

■ , _ 267, 279, 281, 295, 

325, 365, 411’, 417, 421 
Sicyon, -ians, 33, 59, 143, 147’, 
189, 345 

Sidon, -ians, 351’, 353’, 357*, 359’, 
361’, 363*, 367, 371, 377 
Social War, 257, 295, 299 


Phocian commander, 


Sparta, -ans, ptuttim 
Spartacus, king of Bosporu 
Pontus, 325, 387 
Sphettus, 163 

Sphodriades, Spartan commande 

Stymphalus in Arcadia, 87 
Sulpicius, Gaius (mil. tr., cos.), "" 
219, 251, 339, 365, 387 
Sulpicius, Quintus (mil. tr.), 3 
Sulpicius, Servius (mil. tr.), 9, 

53, 119, 147, 161, 167 
Syracuse, -ans, 155,157,179, 219 
249, 251*. 253’, 265*, 267*, 269 
271’, 273*, 275’, 277*, 281, 283 
285*, 287*, 289’, 291*, 293’, 295 
339*, 365, 399, 417, 421* 

Syria, 65, 205, 213, 353, 355, 359 

Tachos, king of Egypt 362-361 
201, 209, 211, 213’, 215’ 


nuciai war, zo/, zwa, z 
Socratic, 163 


Tarquinii in Etruria, 365 
Tauromenium, 253’, 255 
Taurus (see Tauromenium), 253 

Taygetus, Mt., 131 
Tegea, -ans, -atis, 115, 117, 127 
181 s , 183, 187 


Teleutias, Spartan commander, 7 
Telphusa in Arcadia, 347 
Tennes, king of Sidon, 353, 357* 
359, 361*, 363* 

Terentius, Gaius (mil. tr.), 89 
Terina in Bruttium, 281 
Thasos, -ians, 243 
Theb6, wife of Alexander of 
Pherae, 277 
Thebes, -ans, patiim 
Theellus (archon), 347 
Themison, tyrant of Eretria, 161 
Themistocles (archon), 393 
Themistocles, Athenian general, 
199 

Theophilus (archon), 387 
Theopompus of Chios, historian, 
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119, 121*, 123, 139 , 141, 149 , 
151 159, 161, 173’, 175*, 189, 
191’, 277*, 279, 313, 317, 319, 
321, 329, 331, 333’, 335*, 341, 
387, 403, 405, 407, 409 
Thettalion, henchman of Tennes, 
357‘, 359* 

Thrace, -ians, 33, 47’, 49’, 79, 235, 


z^r’259 299 
Thracidae (Delphians), 305 
Thronion in Locria, 331 
Thudemus (arehon), 327 


Timotheus, tyrant of Heracleia- 
Pontica, 339 

Tisiphonus of Pherae, 277 


Triphylia, 165’ 
Tripolis in Phoenicia, 
Troezfin, 143 
Trophonlus, 103 
. Troy, -jan, 135, 241, 
Tyrants, Thirty, 15 
Tyrians, 351 
Tyrtaeus, 137 

Valerius (mil. t_ 
Valerius, Gaius , 
Valerius, Lucius 




Valerius’ Publius 




Verginius, Gaius 
Verginius, * 
Veturius, 




Xenophon of Athc 
163, 201 

Xerxes, King of P< 


' Zeus, 103, 197, 3 
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and Germania. Maurice Hutton. (6th Imp.) 

Tacitus : Histories and Annals. C. H. Moore and J. 
Jackson. 4 Vols. (Vols. I and II 3rd Imp., Vols. Ill and 
IV 2nd Imp.) 

Terence. John Sargeaunt. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 6th Imp., Vol. 
II 5th Imp.) 

Tertullian : Apologia and De Spectaculis. T. R. Glover; 

Minucius Felix. G. H. Kendall. (2nd Imp.) 

Valerius Flaccus. J. H. Mozley. (2nd Imp. revised.) 
Varro : De Lingua Latina. R. G. Kent. 2 Vols. (2nd 
Imp. revised.) 

Velleius Paterculus and Res Gestae Dm Augusti. 
F. W. Shipley. 

Virgil. H. R. Fairclough. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 11 th Imp., Vol. 
II 13<A Imp. revised.) 

Vitruvius : DeArchitectura. F. Granger. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 
2nd Imp.) 


GREEK AUTHORS 


Achilles Tatius. S. Gaselee. (2nd Imp.) 

Aeneas Tacticus, Asclepiodotus and Onasander. The 
Illinois Greek Club. (2nd Imp.) 

Aeschines. C. D. Adams. (2nd Imp.) 
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Aeschylus. H. Weir Smyth. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 6th Imp., 
Vol. II 5th Imp.) 

Alciphron, Aelian and Philostratus : Letters. A. it. 

Benner and F. H. Fobes. , 

Apollodorus. Sir James G. Frazer. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 
Apollonius Rhodius. R. C. Seaton. (4 th Imp-) 

The Apostolic Fathers. Kirsopp Lake. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 
8th Imp., Vol. II 6th Imp.) , . T 

Appian’s Roman History. Horace White. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 
3rd Imp., Vols. II, III and IV 2nd Imp.) 

Aratus. Cf. Callimachus. 

Aristophanes. Bepjamin Bickley Rogers. 3 Vols. (Vols. 

I and II 5th Imp., Vol. Ill ith Imp.) Verse trans. 
Aristotle: Art of Rhetoric. J. H. Freese. (3rd Imp.) 
Aristotle; Athenian Constitution, Eudemian Ethics, 
Virtues and Vices. H. Rackham. (3rd Imp.) 
Aristotle : Generation of Animals. A. L. Peck. (2nd 

Aristotle: Metaphysics. H.Tredennick. 2 Vols. (3rd Imp.) 
Aristotle: Meteorologica. H. D. P. Lee. 

Aristotle: Minor Works. W. S. Hett. On Colours,^ 
“ On Things Heard,” “ Physiognomies, On Plants,^ 
“ On Marvellous Things Heard,” Mechanical Problems, 

“ On Indivisible Lines,” “ Situations and Names of 
Winds,” “ On Melissus, Xenophanes, and Gorgias. 
Aristotle: Nicomachean Ethics. H. Rackham. (5th 
Imp. revised.) 

Aristotle: Oeconomica and Magna Moralia. G. C. 

Armstrong. (With Metaphysics, Vol. II.) (3rd Imp.) 
Aristotle: On the Heavens. W. K. C. Guthrie. (3rd Imp.) 
Aristotle : On the Soul, Parva Naturalia, On Breath. 

W. S. Hett. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

Aristotle : Organon. H. P. Cooke and H. Tredenmck. 
3 Vols. Vol. I. (2nd Imp.) 

Aristotle: Parts of Animals. A. L. Peck ; Motion and 
Progression of Animals. E. S. Forster. (3rd Imp,) 
Aristotle: Physics. Rev. P. Wicksteed and F. M. Corn- 
ford. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Aristotle: Poetics and Longinus. W. Hamilton byte; 
Demetrius on Style. W. Rhys Roberts. (5th Imp. 

Aristotle : Politics. H. Rackham. (4fA Imp.) 
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Aristotle : Problems. W. S. Hett. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp. 
revised.) 

Abistotle : Rhetorica ad Alexandrum. H. Rackham. 
(With Problems, Vol. II.) 

Arrian : History of Alexander and Indica. Rev. E. 

Iliffe Robson. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Athenaeus : Deipnosophistae. C. B. Gulick. 7 Vols. 
(Vols. I, V and VI 2nd Imp.) 

St. Basils Letters. R. J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 
Callimachus and Lycophron. A. W. Mair; Aratus. 
G. R. Mair. (2nd Imp.) 

Clement of Alexandria. Rev. G. W. Butterworth. (3rd 
Imp.) 

CoLLUTHUS. Cf. OpPIAN. 

Daphnis and Ciiloe. Cf. Longus. 

Demosthenes I: Olynthiacs, Philippics and Minor 
Orations : I-XVII and XX. J. H. Vince. 

Demosthenes II: De Corona and De Falsa Legatione. 

C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. (2nd Imp. revised.) 
Demosthenes III s Meidias, Androtion, Ahistocrates, 
Timocrates, Aristogeiton. J. H. Vince. 

Demosthenes IV-VI: Private Orations and In Neaeram. 

A. T. Murray. (Vol. IV 2nd Imp.) 

Demosthenes VII: Funeral Speech, Erotic Essay, 
Exordia and Letters. N. W. and N. J. DeWitt. 

Dio Cassius : Roman History. E. Cary. 9 Vols. (Vols. 

I and II 2nd Imp.) 

Dio Chrysostom. 5 Vols. Vols I and II. J. W. Cohoon. 
Vol. III. J. W. Cohoon and H. Lamar Crosby. Vols. IV 
and V. H. Lamar Crosby. (Vols. I-III 2nd Imp.) 
Diodorus Siculus. 12 Vols. Vols. I-VI. C. H. Oldfather. 
Vol. VII. C. L. Sherman. Vols. IX and X. Russel M. 
Geer. (Vols. I-III 2nd Imp.) 

Diogenes Laertius. R. D. Hicks. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 4 th 
Imp., Vol. II 3rd Imp.) 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus : Roman Antiquities. Spel- 
man’s translation revised by E. Cary. 7 Vols. (Vols. 
I-IV 2nd Imp.) 

Epictetus. W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 
Euripides. A. S. Way. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 7 th Imp., Vols. 

II and III 6th Imp., Vol. IV 5th Imp.) Verse trans. 
Euserius : Ecclesiastical History. Kirsopp Lake and 
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J. E. L. Oulton. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 3rd Imp., Vol. II 4 th 

Ga^en: On the Natural Faculties. A. J. Brock (Uhlmp.) 
The Greek Anthology. W. R. Paton. 5 Vols. (Vol. I 
5th Imp., Vol. II 4 th Imp., Vols. III-V 3rd Imp. 

The Greek Bucolic Poets (Theocritus, Bion, Moschus). 

J. M. Edmonds. (7 th Imp. revised.) 

Greek Elegy and Iamrus with the Anacheontea. J. M. 

Edmonds. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp.) 

Greek Mathematical Works. Ivor Thomas. 2 Vols. 
(2nd Imp.) 

Herodes. Cf. Theophrastus •• Characters. 

Herodotus. ' A. D. Godley. 4 Vols. (Vols. I-III 4th Imp., 

Hesiod*aniTthe P Homebic Hymns. H. G. Evelyn White. 

(7 th Imp. revised and enlarged.) 

Hippocrates and the Fragments of Heracleitus. W. H. S. 
Jones and E. T. Withington. 4 Vols. (Vols. I, II and 
IV 3rd Imp., Vol. Ill 2nd Imp.) 

Homer : Iliad. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. (6th Imp.) 
Homer : Odyssey. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. (7th Imp.) 
Isaeus. E. S. Forster. (2nd Imp.) 

Isocrates. George Norlin and LaRue Van Hook. 3 Vols. 
St. John Damascene : Bahlaam and Ioasaph. Rev. O. K. 

Woodward and Harold Mattingly. (2nd Imp. revised.) 
Josephus. H. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. 9 Vols. 

Vols. I-VII. (Vol. V 3rd Imp., Vols. I and VI 2nd Imp.) 
Julian. Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp., 
Vol. II 3rd Imp.) 

Longus: Daphnis and Chloe. Thornley’s translation 
revised by J. M. Edmonds ; and Pabthenius. b. Gaselee. 

Lucian. A.* M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. I-V. (Vols. I, II 
and III 3rd Imp., Vol. IV 2nd Imp.) 

Lycophron. Cf. Callimachus. , 7 

Lyra Graeca. J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. (Vol. I 4 th Imp., 
Vols. II and III 3rd Imp.) 

Lysias. W. R. M. Lamb. (2nd Imp.) 

Manetho. W. G. Waddell; Ptolemy: Tetrarihlos. F. E. 

Robbins. (2nd Imp.) . 

Marcus Aurelius. C. R. Haines. (4 th Imp. revised.) 
Menander. F. G. Allinson. (3rd Imp. revised.) 
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Minor Attic Orators. 2 Vols. Vol. I (Antiphon, Ando- 
cides). K. J. Maidment. (2nd Imp.) 

Nonnos : Dionysiaca. „W. H. D. Rouse. 3 Vols. (Vol. 
Ill 2nd Imp.) 

Oppian, Colluthus, Thyphiodohus. A. W. Mair. 

Papyri. Non-Literary Selections. A. S. Hunt and C. C. 
Edgar. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2 nd Imp.) Literary Selections. 
Vol. I (Poetry). D. L. Page. (3rd Imp.) 

Parthenius. Cf. Longus. 

Pausanias : Description of Greece. W. H. S. Jones. 5 
Vols. and Companion Vol. arranged by R. E. Wycherley. 
(Vols. I and III 2nd Imp.) 

Philo. 10 Vols. Vols. I-V. F. H. Colson and Rev. G. H. 
Whitaker; Vols. VI-IX. F. H. Colson. (Vols. I-III, 
V-IX 2nd Imp., Vol. IV 3rd Imp.) 

Two Supplementary Vols. from the Armenian Text. 
Ralph Marcus. 

Philostratus : The Life of Apollonius of Tyana. F. C. 

Conybeare. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 4 th Imp., Vol. II 3rd Imp.) 
Philostratus : Imagines ; Callistratus : Descriptions. 
A. Fairbanks. 

Philostratus and Eunapius : Lives of the Sophists. 

Wilmer Cave Wright. (2nd Imp.) 

Pindar. Sir J. E. Sandys. (1th Imp. revised.) 

Plato I : Euthyphro, Apology, Chito, Phaedo, Phaedrus. 
H. N. Fowler. (9th Imp.) 

Plato II s Theaetetus and Sophist. H. N. Fowler. (4th 

Plato Ills Statesman, Philebus. H. N. Fowler; Ion. 
W. R. M. Lamb. (4th Imp.) 

Plato IV : Laches, Protagoras, Meno, Euthydemus. 

W. R. M. Lamb. (3rd Imp. revised.) 

Plato V ; Lysis, Symposium, Gorgias. W. R. M. Lamb. 
(4th Imp. revised.) 

Plato VI : Cratylus, Parmenides, Greater Hippias, 
Lesser Hippias. H. N. Fowler. (4th Imp.) 

Plato VII : Timaeus, Critias, Clitopho, Menexenus, Epi- 
stulae. Rev. R. G. Bury. (3rd Imp.) 

Plato VIII s Charmides, Alcibiades, Hipparchus, The 
Lovers, Theages, Minos and Epinomis. W. R. M. Lamb. 
(2nd Imp.) 

Plato s Laws. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. (3rd Imp.) 
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Plato s Republic. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 4 th Imp., 
Vol. II 3rd Imp.) 

Plutarch •. Moralia. 14 Vols. Vols. I-V. F. C. Babbitt; 
Vol. VI. W. C. Helmbold; Vol. X. H. N. Fowler. (Vols. 
I, III and X 2nd Imp.) 

Plutarch: The Parallel Lives. B. Perrin. 11 Vols. 
(Vols. I, II, III and VII 3rd Imp., Vols. IV, VI, VIII-XI 
2nd Imp.) 

Polybius. W. R. Paton. 6 Vols. . , » 

Procopius! History of the Wars. H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 
(Vol. I 2nd Imp.) 

Ptolemy ; Tetrabiblos. Cf. Manetho. 

Quintus Smyrnaeus. A. S. Way. (2nd Imp.) Verse trans. 
Sextus Empiricus. Rev. R. G. Bury. 4 Vols. (Vols. I and 

Sophocles. f^Storr. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 9th Imp., Vol. II 6th 
Imp.) Verse trans. 

Strabo : Geography. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. (Vols. I 
and VIII 3rd Imp., Vols. II, V and VI 2nd Imp.) 
Theophrastus : Characters. J. M. Edmonds ; Herodes, 
etc. A. D. Knox. (2nd Imp.) 

Theophrastus : Enquiry into Plants. Sir Arthur Hort. 
2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Thucydides. C. F. Smith. 4 Vols. (3rd Imp.) 

Thyphiodohus. Cf. Oppian. _ „ , , 

Xenophon ; Cyropaedia. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 
2nd Imp., Vol. II 3rd Imp.) 

Xenophon : Hellenica, Anabasis, Apology, and Sympo¬ 
sium. C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. (Vols. I 
and III 3rd Imp., Vol. II 4th Imp.) 

Xenophon : Memorabilia and Oeconomicus. E. C. Mar- 
chant. (2nd Imp.) , , , . T 

Xenophon : Scripta Minora. E. C. Marchant. (2nd Imp.) 


(For Volumes in Preparation see next page.) 
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VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


GREEK AUTHORS 


Aristotle : De Mundo, etc. D. Furley and E. S. Forster. 
Abistotle : History of Animals. A. L. Peck. 
Plotinus. A. H. Armstrong. 


LATIN AUTHORS 


St. Augustine : City of God. 

[Cicero :] Ad Hebennium. H. Caplan. 

Cicero: Pbo Sestio, In Vatinium, Pro Caelio. De Pro- 
vtnciis Consularibus, Pbo Balbo. J. H. Freese and R. 
Gardner. 

Phaedbus and otheh Fabulists. B. E. Perry. 
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